When,  from  whom,  and  how  thix  volume  was  obtained, 
with  the  price  paid,  if  any,  may  be  found  opposite 
the  above  number  in  the  Register  of  Hooks, 
which  is  always  open  to  inspection. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CRISIS. 


To  the  Hon.  Milton  S.  Latham,  /Senator  for  California — 
Washington  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Sometimes  an  interested  spectator  sees  more  of  a  bat- 
tle than  the  actual  combatants.  In  the  struggle  which  threatens  to 
sever  a  powerful  and  hitherto  compact  confederacy  of  Sovereign  States 
on  this  continent,  an  observer  may  perceive  elements  for  hope  in  the 
future,  even  should  the  political  difference  of  the  present  culminate  in 
disunion. 

I. 

Some  years  ago,  while  attempting  a  criticism  of  De  Tocqueville's 
Democracy  in  America,  I  was  necessarily  led  to  the  investigation  of 
the  political  economy  of  the  United  States,  and  arrived  at  conclusions 
which  seemed  to  have  escaped  that  distinguished  writer.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  certain  elements  existed  in  the  confederacy,  which  sooner  or 
later  would  produce  disunion.  It  is  threatened  earlier  than  I  supposed 
it  would  take  place,  and  the  movement  to  effect  it  comes  from  a  quar- 
ter opposite  to  that  which  (looking  at  the  matter  from  a  foreigner's 
point  of  view)  I  thought  the  movement  would  first  spring.  I  antici- 
pated that  on  the  occurrence  of  a  rupture  of  the  American  Confeder- 
acy, the  demand  for  disunion  would  come  from  the  North,  and  not  from 
the  South. 

At  the  same  time  it  did  not  seem,  after  placing  the  subject  in  every 
light  which  occurred  to  me,  that  even  disunion,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
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plished  without  civil  war,  would  work  material  injury  to  either  division 
as  to  their  external  interest ;  while  it  offered  to  both  a  prospect  of 
greatly  increased  internal  cohesion  and  solidification,  within  themselves. 

In  times  of  national  upheaval,  calm  words,  (the  mere  expression  of 
reason)  from  their  very  dispassionateness,  sound  tamely  ;  yet,  if  ever 
in  the  history  of  a  people  there  are  times  when  its  leaders  should  rise 
above  contending  factions  and  seek  the  higher  ranges  of  thought,  where, 
freed  from  the  fogs  of  the  strife  below,  they  can  take  broad  and  clear 
views,  and  can  look  back  over  the  great  plains  of  history,  crowded  with 
the  panorama  of  human  life  for  centuries,  whence  come  the  voices  of 
experience,  telling  how  nations  have  done  in  the  past,  from  which  is 
gained  the  knowledge  of  what  nations  should  do  in  the  future,  it  is 
when  popular  excitement  runs  wildly  amongst  the  masses  of  men 
around  them,  with  whom  any  frenzy  is  contagious,  cumulative  by  repe- 
tition, and  destructive  of  the  ordinary  common  sense  of  the  national 
mind. 

Though  not  technically  a  citizen,  yet  having  lived  for  more  than  half 
a  generation  in  the  Union,  with  all  my  interests  bound  up  in  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  its  people,  I  trust  an  expression  of  my  views,  so 
far  as  they  may  recall  the  analogies  of  history,  and  show  a  correct  ap- 
preciation of  the  current  course  of  events,  will  not  be  taken  amiss. 

II. 

In  physical  science,  whenever  the  movements,  combinations  or  forces 
of  matter  present  the  same  uniform  phenomena,  those  uniform  condi- 
tions are  termed,  laws ;  they  are  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  the 
courses  appointed  by  the  great  Creator,  in  which  it  obediently  runs. 
The  recollection  of  these  laws  is  of  primary  importance  to  investiga- 
tions in  natural  philosophy. 

In  political  science,  it  is  equally  useful  to  remember  what  unvarying 
phenomena  attend  the  progress  of  human  events,  and  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  men  associated  as  nations.  It  is  from  history — taking  the 
term  in  its  broadest  sense — we  ascertain  what  these  are.  Though  in- 
capable of  definition,  with  the  precision  of  physical  laws,  and  con- 
stantly changing  with  the  advancing  intelligence  of  men.  yet,  from  them 
certain  axiomatic  truths  are  derivable,  which  can  be  accepted  as  guides 
by  the  student  of  political  economy.  As  applicable  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, I  think  the  following  propositions  will  be  considered  as  unquestion- 
able truths : 

That  a  successful  nationality  must  be  composed  of  homogeneous 
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materials — of  men  of  the  same  ethnological*  type,  inhabiting  a  coun- 
try the  physical  conditions  of  which,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  do  not 
greatly  vary. 

That  the  sentiment  known  as  patriotism,  love  of  country  or  loyalty 
— which  is  the  cement  of  nationality — exists  in  nations  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  their  geographical  extent,  and  cosmopolitan  character  of  their 
people,  being  the  strongest  in  countries  limited  in  size,  and  inhabited 
by  men  greatly  resembling  each  other,  and  differing  from  the  people  of 
other  nations. 

That  the  average  intellectual  cultivation  of  a  people  determines  the 
form  of  Government  best  suited  to  them  ;  the  higher  the  standard,  the 
more  popular  may  be  the  Government.  As  their  average  intelligence 
descends  in  grade,  concentration  of  power  in  fewer  hands,  is  necessary 
for  the  national  progress  and  well-being.t 

That  national  distinctions  between  men  who  spring  from  the  same 
general  race,  are  wholly  educational.  These  differences,  which,  when 
brought  into  active  force,  create  national  animosities  and  wars,  arise 
entirely  from  differing  modes  of  training,  association  of  ideas,  habits  of 
thought  and  habits  of  action,  which  in  fact  comprise  education ;  and 
which  again  are,  to  a  great  extent,  molded  upon  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  countries  which  nations  respectively  occupy. 

That  mass  and  class  governments  are  natural  antagonisms.  Democ- 
racy {demos,  the  people,  kralein,  to  govern — the  government  of  the 
masses)  and  Aristocracy  (arislos,  the  bravest  or  noblest — arisiokratia, 
the  rule  of  the  chief  people)  represent  practically,  irreconcileable  prin- 
ciples in  the  administration  of  national  affairs;  which  antagonisms  have 
always  been  the  most  demonstrative  in  republics. 

That  into  a  Democracy  a  race  of  men  inferior  to  the  masses,  cannot 
be  admitted  without  a  violation  of  its  first  principles.  As  the  Govern- 
ment rests  in  the  whole  people,  so  the  whole  must  be  eligible  to  govern. 
No  class  (in  numbers)  may  be  introduced  which,  from  the  natural  inca- 
pacity of  its  members,  or  from  ethnological  antipathies,  is  unfitted  to 


*  I  use  ethno  as  meaning  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  the  word  race,  where  it 
occurs,  as  meaning  an  admitted  and  acknowledged  type  of  variety. 

t  By  average  intelligence,  I  mean  the  knowledge  spread  throughout  the  masses  of  the 
people— that  aggregate  of  knowledge  which  swells  to  a  great  amount  from  the  numbers 
of  people  who  know,  rather  than  the  elevation  of  knowledge  which  is  enjoyed  by  a  few. 
A  community  composed  of  Lord  Brougham,  Edward  Everett,  Charles  Anthon,  and  ten 
thousand  Hottentots,  would  be  one  in  which  the  average  intelligence  would  be  exceed- 
ingly low,  although  within  it  almost  all  human  knowledge  might  be  comprised.  Whereas, 
ten  thousand  New  England  mechanics,  educated  in  the  public  schools,  would  present  a 
community  of  a  very  high  average,  though  perhaps  not  one  of  them  might  possess  more 
than  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  modern  science. 
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rule,  or  whose  rule  would  be  revolting  to  the  prejudices  of  the  body  of 
the  people. 

That  the  extreme  types  of  men  will  not  amalgamate,  or,  if  forced  so 
to  do,  the  tendency  of  the  offspring  (which  is  to  degenerate  and  become 
extinct)  proves  that  a  natural  law  has  been  violated. 

I  think  that  these  propositions  are  self-evident. 

ILL 

The  inauguration  of  the  American  Commonwealth  was  aptly  termed 
"  the  great  experiment."  With  the  single  exception  of  a  few  Swiss 
cantons,  the  world  had  not  seen  a  democratic  republic,  until  the  New 
England  States  had  achieved  their  independence,  and  abolished  slavery. 
There  had  not  previously  existed  an  example  of  a  nation,  in  which  the 
governing  power  rested  in,  and  emanated  from,  the  whole  people  equal- 
ly, by  admitted  constitutional  right.  There  has  scarcely  been  an  histori- 
cal period  without  its  republic,  from  the  Israelites  under  their  Judges, 
from  the  classic  clusters  which  crowded  ancient  Greece  and  rendered 
illustrious  that  age  and  people,  from  Republican  Rome,  through  Venice, 
Genoa,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  the  American  Union,  down  to  the 
burlesque  nationalities  of  Central  America ;  but  nowhere  can  the  stu- 
dent of  history,  up  to  this  day,  place  his  linger  upon  a  simple  demo- 
cratic republic,  until  the  Northern  Commonwealths  of  the  United  States 
were  formed,  except  the  Swiss  cantons  just  alluded  to ;  and,  even  now, 
many  of  those  cantons  are  so  strongly  tempered  with  the  ancient  aris- 
tocratic element,  as  to  be  more  in  form  than  in  spirit,  pure  democracies. 

What,  then,  are  the  Southern  Republics  of  America  ?  Are  they  not 
democratic  ?  History  does  not  disclose  any  communities  less  so.  In 
whatever  country  are  found  two  classes  of  men — the  one  superior  in 
power  and  privileges,  the  other  without  political  power  and  unprivi- 
leged, but  nevertheless  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the  mass  of  the 
population — there  is  presented  the  phenomenon  of  an  aristocratic  and 
plebeian  class,  in  the  plainest  acceptation  of  the  terms.  It  is  immate- 
rial how  these  different  classes  originated  ;  whether  the  dominant  class 
became  so  from  ancient  use,  and  hereditary,  slowly  growing  and  con- 
tinually conceded  encroachments ;  or  by  force  of  arms  and  conquest ; 
or  by  superior  intelligence,  subjecting  the  masses  physically,  through 
partial  laws,  or  spiritually,  by  impressing  and  enthralling  their  imagin- 
tion  ;  or  from  positively  superior  natures  operating  upon  natures  more 
feebly  constituted.  The  result  is  the  same,  and  develops  the  fact  of  an 
aristocratic  and  exclusive  class,  distinguished  from,  and  holding  in  subju- 
gation the  commonality  or  the  plebeian  class. 
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Neither  the  color  nor  race  of  the  superior,  nor  of  the  inferior  class, 
nor  the  disparity  between  the  two  in  their  respective  communities — 
the  comparative  elevation  of  the  one,  or  the  degradation  of  the  other — 
affect  this  general  definition.  The  lower,  may  possess  a  natural  and 
political  capacity  for  acquiring  wealth  and  influence,  and  thus  rising 
into  and  forming  a  part  of  the  governing  class,  as  in  most  of  the 
monarchies  of  modern  Europe ;  they  may  be  held  as  serfs  of  the 
monarch  or  of  the  soil,  as  in  Russia,  or  in  an  impassable  religious 
conventional  degradation,  as  in  India  ;  or  they  may  exist,  as  in  ancient 
Rome  at  the  close  of  her  republican  era,  in  a  bondage  merely  physi- 
cal, but  without  any  ban,  social  or  religious,  inevitably  forbidding 
their  rise;  or  in  a  slavery  combining  social  inferiority  as  impassable 
as  that  of  the  sudra  of  Ilindostan,  with  a  physical  bondage  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  Roman  slave,  as  in  the  case  of  the  colored 
population  of  the  Southern  States  of  America — the  differences  are 
unimportant  to  the  definition  now  stated.  The  subordinate  order 
held  in  subjection,  the  dominant  order,  their  superiors,  exempt  from, 
and  yet  subsisting  upon,  their  labors  directly  or  indirectly,  make  the 
fact.  Those,  are  the  democratic  or  plebeian  grade  ;  these,  the  aristo- 
cratic or  patrician,  within  their  respective  communities.  It  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  privileged  and  dominant  class  in  any  country,  whether  civil- 
ized or  barbarian,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerically  large  but  inferior 
class,  which  is'  destitute  of  political  power  and  personal  equality,  which 
constitutes  an  aristocracy. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  an  aristocratic  class  are  essentially 
the  same  in  all  countries,  and  have  existed,  with  but  little  change,  in 
every  historical  age.  In  fact,  they  are  the  natural  habitudes  of  our  com- 
mon humanity  thus  placed,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  These  charac- 
teristics are  subject  to  modification  from  external  influences — by 
religious  teaching,  by  extending  knowledge,  by  the  spreading  glory 
of  that  universal  light  known  as  civilization.  These  temper  the 
effect  and  assuage  the  harshness,  but  leave  the  essence  of  patrician 
attributes  unchanged.  In  all  aristocracies  we  find  in  its  members  the 
claim,  as  of  right,  to  dominance  and  power ;  the  assumption  of  superi- 
ority ;  a  demand  for  exemption  from  physical  labor  ;  an  idea  that  labor 
is  a  badge  of  servility  and,  therefore,  of  dishonor  ;  a  desire  for  wealth 
as  a  necessity  of  superiority,  coupled  with  a  repugnance  to  obey  the 
universal  law  under  which  wealth  is  created — by  labor  ;  a  high  sense 
of  (personal  importance,  and  an  intense  solicitude  that  it  should  be 
acknowledged ;  an  instant  perception  of  personal  insult,  and  a  deter- 
mined spirit  of  vengeance  ;  a  contempt  for  life,  not  of  other  men  alone 


but  of  their  own,  upon  any  conditions  except  those  which  maintain 
their  superiority  and  compel  its  recognition.  (Hence  the  institution  of 
"  chivalry,"  and  its  spawn,  the  duello.)  Wfien  they  are  compelled  to 
gain  a  subsistence,  they  naturally  turn  to  those  avocations  which  com- 
mon consent  considers  not  derogatory  to  the  chief  people — such  as 
places  of  honor  and  trust  under  the  Government,  occupations  con- 
nected with  the  proprietorship  of  land,  or  employments  possessing 
judicial  or  guiding  functions^  as  those  of  judges,  divines,  lawyers  or 
physicians.  This  instinct  is  developed  in  all  aristocracies,  whether  in 
civilized  or  savage  communities.  Around  these  material  characteristics 
are  hung  the  graceful  courtesies,  and  generally  the  polite  accomplish- 
ments of  their  time  and  country  ;  a  gallant  bearing  to  equals  ;  munifi- 
cence to  rising  inferiors  ;  a  splendid  hospitality  to  the  stranger  and  the 
guest ;  and  a  strange  deafness  and  blindness,  to  the  rights  of  the  masses 
of  men  below  them.  To  this  class  doubtless  belong  virtues  and  vices, 
which  they  share  in  common  with  the  classes  below  them.  I  merely 
enumerate  the  peculiarities  of  the  order,  necessarily  growing  up  with 
its  members  from  their  position,  and  resulting  from  their  education. 

A  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  association  of  all  the  people, 
upon  a  common  level  of  rights  and  privileges.  If  there  be  a  specially 
endowed,  a  specially  exempt,  or  an  exclusively  governing  class,  there 
is  no  democracy.  The  first  object  of  a  democratic  aggregation  is  to 
dispense  with  class  government,  and  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  whole 
people  its  entire  sovereignty.  Its  direct  consequence  is  to  distinguish 
with  honor,  the  station  and  occupation  of  its  greatest  numbers — the 
workers  and  their  work ;  which  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  intent 
and  effect  of  an  aristocracy.  The  masses  of  men  labor  everywhere. 
The  sovereign  power  must  be  dignified,  and  those  in  whom  it  resides 
share  its  dignity.  The  laborer  and  his  labor  are  inseparable ;  there- 
fore must  labor  be  ennobled.  One  of  the  missions  of  modern  democ- 
racy, is,  to  emblazon  upon  the  front  of  its  nationality,  that  labor  is  hon- 
orable in  itself  as  well  as  the  source  of  power — as  that  nationality 
swells  in  grandeur,  to  compel  the  deference  of  mankind  to  these  novel 
tenets,  and  teach  the  world  to  recognize  the  doctrine  scorned  in  aristo- 
cratic communities,  that  physical  exertion  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
empire ;  that  laborers  who  rear  its  fabric  may  of  right  occupy  its  high 
places ;  that  they  are  at  once  their  own  commonalty,  and  aristocracy — 
peers  of  their  realm,  and  of  each  other— subjects  to  their  Constitution, 
but  sovereigns  in  themselves. 

There  are  three  test  points  of  a  true  democracy : — equality  of  political 
station  amongst  the  people,  (if  not  present,  yet  attainable,  as  in  the  ca^e 
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of  the  young,  or  aliens,  by  time,  or  by  compliance  with  regulative  con 
ditions)  ;  the  elevation  of  physical  labor  to  an  equal  power  with  intel- 
lectual labor ;  and  the  privilege  of  free  utterance  upon  all  political, 
moral,  and  social  matters.  So  unerringly  do  these  characteristics  indi- 
cate a  simple  democracy,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  they  cannot 
exist  except  in  one ;  nor  is  any  community  democratic,  to  which  they 
will  not  affirmatively  apply. 

None  of  these  characteristics  applies  to  the  southern  republics  of  the 
United  States.  In  them,  there  cannot  be  equality  of  political  station 
amongst  the  people  ;  labor  is  not  held  in  honor,  but  in  contempt ;  and 
free  utterance  would  be  madness.  No  test  of  simple  democracy  finds 
a  response  within  them.  They  are  complete  aristocracies,  and  find 
prototype  and  parallel,  more  or  less,  in  every  aristocratic  republic 
which  has  yet  existed.  Between  ancient  Attica,  as'daguerreotyped  in 
history,  and  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  there  is  a  singular  similarity. 
In  both,  the  governing  classes  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
population ;  in  both  are  those  classes  polished,  eloquent,  petulant,  more 
magnificent  in  conception  than  in  execution,*  and  fond  of  change ;  in 
both  are  found  an  inferior  free  class,  and  a  slave  class  of  immensely 
preponderating  numbers.  In  both  is  there  the  same  impatience  of  dis- 
agreeable truth.  For  impolitic  truth-telling,  the  Athenians  ostracised 
the  Areopagite  Aristides;  and  South  Carolina  bludgeoned  Senator 
Sumner.  In  both,  the  barbarous  acts  were  exulted  in  at  the  time,  and 
regretted  afterwards.  The  Athenian  Republic  was  beyond  doubt 
purely  aristocratic,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  prototype  of  all  repub- 
lics down  to  177G,  with,  as  already  explained,  the  Swiss  exception. 

Let  any  thoughtful  man  apply  a  democratic  test  to  South  Carolina — 
that,  for  instance,  of  freedom  of  speech.  In  simple  democracies,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  hid,  men  are  educated  to  speak  the  thoughts  of 
their  hearts — to  reason  aloud.  Wbere  this  is  permitted,  freedom  is 
guaranteed ;  for  wrongs,  however  existing,  find  voices  which  human 
nature,  perpetually  appealed  to,  cannot  resist.  Such  is  the  freedom  of 
the  Northern  States,  but  such  cannot  be  the  freedom  of  the  South.  So 
long  as  millions  of  strong  men  are  held,  docile  in  a  bondage  with  which 


*  Exceedingly  characteristic  is  the  following  from  the  Charleston  Mercury,  the  morning 
alter  the  Star  of  the  West  had  been  fired  into— the  first  blow  in  the  contest.  Were  the 
occasion  adequate,  the  language  would  be  Demosthenic—"  We  would  not  exchange  or 
recall  that  blow  for  millions!  It  has  wiped  out  a  hall  century  ol  scorn  and  outrage. 
Again  South  Carolina  iaay  be  proud  of  her  historic  fame  and  ancestry,  without  a  blush 
upon  her  cheek  for  her  own  present  honor.  The  haughty  echo  of  her  cannon  has  ere 
this  reverberated  from  Maine  to  Texas,  through  every  hamlet  of  the  North  and  down 
along  the  great  waters  of  the  Southwest." 
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their  ignorance  of  any  other  condition  makes  them  content,  free  discus- 
sion upon  almost  any  political  subject  would  be  dangerous.  Like 
illuminating  a  powder  magazine  with  open  torches,  it  would  almost 
invite  an  explosion,  which  friend  and  foe  must  equally  deprecate. 
[It  is  surely  evident  that  the  Creator  did  not  intend  man,  even  of  the 
lowest  type,  to  be  made  a  chattel,  or  he  would  not  have  endowed  him 
with  the  capacity  to  understand  the  language  of  other  men,  and  to 
reason  upon  what  he  hears.  Before  one's  horse,  or  dog,  or  steam-engine, 
one  is  under  no  restraint ;  but  he  that  owns  a  reasoning  slave,  must 
surrender  a  portion  of  his  own  liberty  to  secure  the  servitude  of  his 
chattel — his  liberty  of  speech.]  Happy  are  the  people  whose  social 
superstructure  is  incombustible — who  may  carry  the  bright  and  even 
fiery  light  of  free  discussion,  from  its  foundation  to  its  dome! 

But  were  the  South  to  abolish  slavery  to-morrow,  were  the  negroes 
to  be  free — nay,  to  go  a  step  further,  suppose  they  were  all  to  be  edu- 
cated— could  the  Southern  Kepublics  be  democracies,  with  such  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  a  different  and  inferior  type  of  men  among  them  ? 
I  think  not.  Ethnological  repulsions,  the  unconquerable  antipathy  of 
race,  would  prevent  the  negro's  admittance  to  equality  with  the  white 
man,  in  political  power  and  privilege.  It  seems  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  "  the  Ethiop  can  so  change  his  skin  "  as  to  be 
eligible  to  govern  the  State.  Until  the  negro  race  becomes  an  incon- 
siderable fragment  of  the  whole  population,  (so  as  to  become  merely  an 
exception  to  the  rule)  in  any  Southern  State,  its  republicanism  must  be 
aristocratic. 

Europeans  regard  these  antipathies  as  prejudices  merely,  and  possi- 
bly they  are  right ;  but  in  national  affairs  what  are  prejudices  ?  They 
are  substantialities,  often  of  the  most  indestructible  character.  They 
are  absolute  tangibilities,  as  much  so  as  the  laws,  the  religion  or  the  lan- 
guage of  a  people.  More  tenacious  than  these,  they  are  often  found 
lingering  amongst  men,  whose  very  nationality  has  been  obliterated  by 
conquest,  whose  religion  has  changed,  whose  language  has  been  lost — 
but  whose  prejudices  defy  extinction  and  flourish  in  fragments  with  the 
historical  memories  of  their  fallen  country.  That  the  prejudices  of 
the  white  man,  are  set  against  the  equality  of  the  negro,  is,  in  the  while 
man's  country,  a  sufficient  reason  for  placing  him  in  an  inferior  political 
condition. 

IV. 

There  has  been  a  constant  contention  in  all  ages  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  the  democratic  elements  of  society — the  former  seeking  to 
maintain  their  power,  the  latter  to  abridge  it,  and  sink  its  possessors  to 
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a  common  level.  This  contention  has  always  been  the  most  vigorous 
in  republics.  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  were  the  battle-fields  of  this 
struggle,  during  a  great  part  of  their  existence.  In  Rome,  the  patrician 
overrode  the  plebeian,  and  when  the  commoners  gained  the  ascendency 
carried  the  republic  into  imperialism.  "  They  would  never  submit !" 
In  Florence,  Genoa  and  Venice,  democracy  only  reared  its  head  to  be 
strangled.  In  France,  the  contest  culminated  in  national  madness,  and 
had  to  be  restrained  by  despotism.  In  England,  since  the  time  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  the  democratic  current,  like  a  full  though 
quiet  stream,  has  been  gradually  washing  away  the  aristocratic  embank- 
ments, reared  by  the  higher  classes. 

There  is  nothing  more  marked  in  history,  than  the  conflict  of  these 
elements.  We  may  ask,  why  on  this  continent,  and  in  this  age,  the 
antagonism  should  cease  ?  Why  the  Northern  republics — the  most 
ultra  of  democracies  ;  should  harmonize  with  the  Southern  republics — 
the  most  intense  of  aristocracies  ?  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  confederation,  that  the  discordant  ele- 
ments have  combined  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  It  is  true  that 
they  only  come  into  actual  contact  at  the  federal  center,  where  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  wisest  and  coolest  men  of  both  sections  meet.  But 
this  contact,  slight  as  it  is,  and  carefully  guarded,  is  enough  to  produce 
continual  effervescence,  and  convert  the  common  Senate  chambers  of 
the  Union,  into  mere  arenas  for  the  strife  of  incompatible  principles. 
The  southerner  comes  to  Washington,  full  of  the  hauteur  and  idea  of 
domination,  which  have  been  educated  in  him,  by  the  contact  of  slavery, 
and  which  he  feels  ought  to  be  recognized.  He  meets  the  Northerner, 
who  has  been  taught  to  deny  superiority  to  any  man,  unless  for  actual 
personal  achievement  and  self-built  eminence — to  whom  the  natural 
pretensions  of  the  South  are  akin  to  insolence — who  refuses  to  concede 
honor,  to  the  wearers  of  knightly  spurs,  except  they  have  won  them, 
and  who  look  upon  their  purchase  or  inheritance,  almost  with  contempt. 
It  is  impossible  for  men  thus  differing,  to  unite  usefully  in  a  common 
object,  when  that  object  continually  evokes  their  antagonistic  peculiari- 
ties. 

I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  discordance  is  the  cause  of 
the  threatened  severance  of  the  Union,  and  not  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  Southern  States.  Slavery  is  the  remote,  the  educational,  but 
not  the  immediate  cause.  Its  abolition  in  the  South,  (unless  accompa- 
nied by  the  removal  of  the  inferior  race,  and  the  re-education  of  the 
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white  population  in  the  democratic  principles  of  equality,)  would  not 
reconcile  the  contestants. 

The  dullest  observer  may  see,  that  the  dissimilarities  of  the  extremes 
of  North  and  South  are  yearly  increasing.  At  the  time  of  the  union, 
they  were  less  violent  than  at  present.  The  education  of  the  junior 
generations  in  the  east  is  tending  to  augment  the  diversity.  National 
distinctions  while  wholly  educational,  are  cumulative  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Take  an  example  in  F ranee  and  England.  The  people  are  of 
one  common  type.  They  have  had  distinct  and  various  interests,  and 
a  separate  existence.  Different  modes  of  thought,  habits  of  life,  and 
habits  of  action,  have  from  age  to  age  impressed  the  people  of  each 
nation,  until,  like  two  branches  from  a  common  root,  they  have  grown 
up  in  divergent  directions,  and  in  those  directions  have  each  become 
confirmed  and  massive  trunks.  The  youth  of  each,  educated  separately, 
prolong  the  diversity  from  generation  to  generation.  To  bind  those 
nations  into  a  unity  of  political  opinion  and  purpose,  involves  the  long 
process  of  uneducating  and  re-educating  the  people.  Although  they 
may  unite  occasionally  as  nations,  in  cases  where  they  have  a  common 
purpose  to  accomplish,  yet  the  condition  of  their  friendship  is  to  keep 
(nationally)  as  separate,  as  possible. 

Between  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  taking  them  as  types 
of  the  different  nationalities  of  North  and  South,  there  is  a  striking 
dissimilarity.  There  is  more  affinity,  more  points  of  mutual  attraction, 
between  New  Englanders  and  the  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain,  than 
between  the  former  and  the  Carolinians.  In  fact,  except  as  to  certain 
notions  as  to  the  form  of  government,  the  first  two  are  the  same.  Not 
only  in  race,  language,  and  religion,  have  they  a  common  identity,  but 
in  both  is  there  the  same  love  of  freedom  and  of  absolutely  free  ex- 
pression f  the  same  indomitable  and  active  personal  industry,  and  love 
of  useful  enterprise;  the  same  instinct  of  thrift,  and  acquisitiveness; 
the  same  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  investigation.  They  cherish  the  same 
home  comforts,  and  revere  the  same  domestic  virtues ;  they  mutually 
dislike  the  gorgeous,  but  inutile  spirit  of  chivalry ;  under  a  plodding 
exterior  life,  both  carry  a  dormant  enthusiasm,  which,  when  evoked, 
renders  them  capable  of  sublime  self-abnegation.  Docile  in  peace, 
invincible  in  war,  their  masses  are  the  happiest  examples,  and  their 
leaders  the  foremost  apostles,  of  human  progress.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  almost  perfect  homogeneousness,  the  seventy-five  years  of  separate 
national  education  which  have  intervened,  would  render  a  union  of 
these  peoples  now  unnatural  and  unsuccessful.  Distinct  nationalities 
must  be  the  condition  of  their  friendship. 
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As  illustrative  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  that  the  differences 
between  North  and  South  do  not  immediately  spring  from  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  the  citizens  of  California  have  had  a  practical  example. 
There  have  been  here  men  from  the  North  and  the  South,  but  no 
slavery.  The  Northerners,  following  their  educational  instincts,  com- 
menced to  work  out  their  fortunes  by  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country — exploring,  building,  trading,  mining,  farming,  and  pursuing 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  Southerners,  taking  their  natural  bent,  sought 
the  same  end  in  governing,  advising  and  directing  the  rest.  They 
have  been  our  legislators,  statesmen,  lawyers  and  government  officials, 
— but  scarcely  in  any  case,  mechanics,  traders,  miners  or  farmers.  Be- 
tween the  two  classes,  there  have  been  continual,  though  not  demon- 
strative, antipathies.  In  the  political  field,  our  cavaliers  met  their 
Roundhead,  in  the  person  of  the  Cromwell  of  California — D.  C  Brod- 
erick — whose  energetic  labors  to  overthrow  their  power,  are  well 
remembered.  He  lost  his  life,  it  is  true,  by  submitting  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  to  a  cavalier  ordeal — that  of  skill  with  the  pistol — but, 
like  his  prototype,  for  the  time  being  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 
To  a  bystander,  the  essential,  undisguised  differences  between  the  men 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  have  been  as  patent  as  the  distinctions 
between  English  and  French.  The  Southerner  in  California,  when 
not  in  a  political  majority — when  not  of  the  ruling  power — floats  as  a 
sort  of  uncombined  element  in  the  social  mass ;  his  heart  is  with  his 
native  State,  his  feelings  follow  the  bent  of  his  early  training,  and  he 
takes  pride  in  exhibiting  his  distinctions  in  the  face  of  the  majority  by 
which  he  is  overborne.  "  He  will  never  submit!" — it  is  not  natural 
to  him.  We  have'had  the  principles  of  the  American  struggle  epito- 
mized and  dramatized,  in  California,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  slavery. 

The  fact,  that  the  pretext  for  the  severance  of  North  and  South  lies 
in  a  dispute  as  to  the  destinies  of  the  common  property — the  Territo- 
ries— does  not  alter,  the  idea  now  expressed.  The  North  conceives 
that  slavery  is  incompatible  with  democratic  institutions,  and  that  on 
the  same  soil,  they  cannot  successfully  coexist.  The  people  of  the  North 
design  to  make  these  Territories,  the  homes  of  white  working  men. 
The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  presence  of  free  laboring  men,  is  an 
insult  to  their  daily  life,  as  it  degrades  physical  toil,  by  making  it  the 
special  avocation  of  slaves,  and  creates  in  the  mind  and  habits  of  the 
slaveholder,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  a  sense  and  display  of 
superiority  over  those  who  labor  ;  which  is  felt  by  free  working  men 
educated  in  democracies,  to  be  intolerable.    If  the  Territories  were 
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tropical  swamps,  unfit  for  white  men  to  work  in,  the  North  probably 
would  care  nothing  for  their  destiny.  But  the  admission  of  the  aris- 
tocracy-fostering institution,  into  a  country  fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  home 
for  democracy,  is  equivalent  to  surrendering  it  entirely.  The  old  an- 
tagonism of  democracy  forbids  such  a  concession  to  the  aristocratic 
section,  even  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  latter  are  entitled,  in  justice, 
to  at  least  a  share  of  the  common  estate.  Sometimes  democracies 
'  will  never  submit." 

The  quarrel  of  the  American  crisis  has  been  happily  and  tersely 
epigrammized  by  Senator  Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  in  his  celebrated  ex- 
clamation— "  The  South  will  never  submit !"  The  Presidential  contest 
of  1856  gave  warning  of  the  growing  power  of  the  North.  In  the 
election  of  Lincoln  in  I860,  it  was  discovered  that  the  power  had 
grown  in  strength.  History  taught  the  South,  that  the  nature  of 
that  power  was,  to  continue  growing.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
the  aristocratic  element  of  the  South,  always  cohesive  around  the  cen- 
ter of  its  specialty,  and  politically  adroit  by  long  training,  had  ruled 
the  Union.  The  North,  though  huge  in  numbers,  trained  in  democratic 
principles,  submitted,  as  it  had  been  taught,  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
throughout  those  years.  But  the  first  time  the  aristocracies  of  the 
South  are  outvoted,  and  find  themselves  powerless,  they  will  withdraw. 
''The  South  will  never  submit!"  Aristocracy  never  did  willingly.  It 
must  rule,  or  retire.  Of  what  use  to  it  are  masses  of  men,  if  they 
cannot  be  controlled  ? 

V. 

It  is  everywhere  admitted  that  the  same  kind  of  government,  which 
serves  the  purposes  of  the  Northern  republic  will  not  do  for  the  South. 
For  the  North,  the  means  of  conducting  foreign  relations,  of  suppress- 
ing crime,  and  adjusting  disputes  between  its  citizens  by  law,  is  all  the 
government  that  is  needed.  If  the  people  so  lack  intelligence  as  to 
require  more  ruling  than  this,  they  are  unripe  for  democratic  institu- 
tions. The  Southern  republics  have  had  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  them 
in  slavery,  which  has  created  governmental  necessities  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  of  iufinite  difficulty.  There,  a  host  of  a  strange  race  has  to 
be  kept  in  bondage,  and  made  profitable.  A  popular  coverument  is 
impossible;  a  class  rule,  imperative.  The  larger  the  slave  population 
becomes,  the  more  infallibly  will  the  government  be  concentrated— the 
stronger,  and  more  despotic  is  it  required.  An  aristocracy  has  an  ele- 
ment of  streugth  which  democracy  does  not  possess — except,  perhaps, 
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during  the  continuance  of  a  foreign  war.  It  stands  continually  armed, 
as  in  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy.  It  has  a  common  purpose  to 
accomplish,  which  is  to  keep  the  inferior  class  under  its  feet.  From 
this  cause,  aristocratic  governments  have  always  exhibited  that  distinct 
and  direct  self-energy,  which  springs  from  unity  of  purpose.  If  the 
Southern  republics  are  to  retain  slavery,  and  continue  to  prosper,  the 
circle  of  the  governing  classes,  instead  of  expanding,  will  contract. 
Athens,  under  her  Archons,  furnishes  a  splendid  example  of  an  aristo- 
cratic republic,  maintaining  itself  for  many  centuries,  keeping  the  while 
in  subjectiou  a  slave  population,  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to 
twenty  times  the  number  of  the  privileged  classes,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  excitable  and  unstable  character  of  her  people,  progressing  to  a 
wonderful  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity.  Its  government  was  a  con- 
centrated oligarchy. 

The  Southern  republics  of  America,  are  much  more  dangerously 
placed  than  were  the  republics  of  Greece,  and  need  governments  at 
least  equally  despotic.  They  are  surrounded  by  lively,  talkative,  some- 
what intermeddling  democracies  as  neighbors,  whose  great  bobby  is 
freedom — freedom  of  speech,  of  action,  of  person,  and  of  electoral 
choice — freedom  to  go  everywhere,  see  everything,  and  do  everything; 
who  are  blessed  with  a  fatal  intuition  for  finding  out  weak  spots,  hitting 
sore  places,  and  treading  on  carefully  covered  corns,  and  whose  passion 
is  to  alter  everything,  in  search  of  improvement. 

One  can  easly  imagine  how  a  haughty  people,  holding  an  immense 
servile  population  in  bondage,  by  a  tenure  which  the  present  humor  of 
civilization  repudiates,  should  live  in  continual  terror  cf  these  uncere- 
monious freemen,  and  should  desire  to  get  away  from  them  as  far  and 
as  fast  as  possible. 

Unquestionably,  the  people  of  the  South  know  what  is  best  for  them- 
selves. How  can  Northern  men  judge  for  them?  Their  dwellings  are 
not  built  upon  the  volcanic  foundation  of  millions  of  men  held  in  unwill- 
ing servitude.  Their  goods  and  chattels  cannot  reason,  or  take  mur- 
derous impulses.  They  are  not  haunted  by  the  skeletons  which  hang 
in  the  closets  of  the  South — they  do  not  hear  that  shaking  of  gaunt 
bones,  telling  fearfully  of  danger,  which  carries  dismay  to  the  Southern 
heart.  They  have  not  had  a  giant  nursed  for  them,  and  bequeathed  to 
them,  which  they  must  control  or  permit  it  to  strangle  them.  If  the 
Southerner,  replete  as  he  is  with  intelligence,  decides  upon  a  political 
course  for  himself,  the  Northerner  may  accept  it  as  proven,  that  that 
course  is  the  wisest  and  best  for  him.    It  is  atking  too  much  of  human 
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nature — especially  of  aristocratic  human  nature — to  require  it  to  forego 
what  it  deems  most  to  its  own  advantage,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
good  of  the  democratic  masses,  by  which  it  has  been  outvoted. 

TI. 

What  is  Secession,  so-tcrmed  ?  It  is  the  act  of  a  nation  changing 
its  form  of  government.  In  separating  from  the  American  Uuion,  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  adopt  a  new  form  of  government,  and  elect 
new  rulers  to  administer  their  national  affairs.  They  refuse  to  be  ruled 
by  the  North,  through  the  federal  power;  they  exercise  their  right  and 
privilege  of  rejecting  a  form  under  whicb  they  will  not  live,  and  choosiDg 
a  system  which  they  prefer. 

The  right  of  nations  to  choose,  or  change,  their  own  form  of  government, 
aud  their  own  rulers,  has  become  a  fundamental — nay,  more,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  civilized  nationalities.  In  ancieut  history,  we  find  a 
reiteration  of  this  right,  running  for  centuries  amongst  the  freest  and 
most  enlightened  nations,  whose  records  have  been  preserved.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  disputed.  Rome,  for  instance,  commenced  as  a 
rude  monarchy.  Its  government  in  seven  hundred  years  changed  its 
form  to  aristocratic  republicanism,  concentrated  that  again  under  Dic- 
tators, Decemviri  and  Consuls.  Sometimes  the  Tribunes  of  the  People 
ruled;  sometimes,  Aristocratic  triumvirates.  Fiually,  she  returned  to 
imperialism,  under  her  four  centuries  of  emperors.  I  cannot  remember 
a  single  expression  in  the  records  of  Latin  history  aud  literature,  which 
even  questions  the  right  of  the  Roman  people  to  make  those  changes. 
They  are  repeatedly  deplored,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  historians  and  writers  of  that  period,  to  question  the  right 
of  the  people  to  make,  or  consent  to  them. 

Duridg  the  dreary  centuries  which  succeeded  the  dismemberment  of 
that  power — in  the  "  dark  ages" — sundry  preposterous  heresies  to  com- 
mon sense  sprang  iuto  life;  and,  amougst  them,  the  dogma  of  the 
"  divine  right  of  kings"  to  role  independent  of  a  people's  choice.  This 
absurdity,  which  was  nurtured  into  strength  by  the  side  of  its  twin 
dogma  in  ecclesiastical  affairs — the  "  apostolic  succession" — (as  though 
piety  were  hereditary,  and  the  sublimities  of  Christianity  could  only  be 
perpetuated  by  human  rotation  in  office,  aa  if  the  standard-bearers  of 
the  Cross  should  necessarily  be  the  most  successful  intriguers  of  an  in- 
triguing priesthood) — smothered  for  centuries,  and  smothers  in  some 
countries  to  this  day,  the  fundamental  law,  which  ordains  that  a  nation 
shall  of  right  choose  its  own  rulers.    This  law,  which  had  fallen  iuto 
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desuetude,  was  reasserted  by  the  League  of  the  Grisons  in  the  four- 
teenth contury,  and  reinstated  as  a  European  element  on  the  field  of 
Sempach,  upon  the  dead  body  of  Leopold  of  Austria.  The  glorious 
republic  of  Switzerland  has  nursed  it  into  modern  strength. 

Holland,  in  1515,  asserted  this  right  under  William  the  Silent,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  the  fetters  of  the 
Inquisition.  For  two  centuries  the  sturdy  Dutchmen  maintained  this 
principle — sometimes  with  Stadtholders,  sometimes  without;  at  one 
time,  under  a  Grand  Pensionary;  and  latterly  under  a  monarchy. 
England  asserted  it,  in  1653,  under  Cromwell,  and,  in  1688,  under 
William  of  Orange.  Poland  perished  in  a  similar  endeavor.  Sweden 
asserted  it,  in  1521,  under  Gustavus  Vasa;  and,  in  1810,  in  the  choice 
of  Bernadotte.  The  United  States  established  it  on  this  continent,  in 
1116.  France  followed,  in  1790,  and  continually  since.  Chile  adopted 
it,  in  1819;  Mexico,  in  1821,  under  Iturbide;  Peru,  in  1823;  Belgium 
(a  forcible  example,  and  notable  precedent  in  the  present  crisis,)  in 
1830;  and  the  list  ('of  which  these  are  only  the  chief  instances)  closes 
with  the  recent  action  of  the  Duchies  of  Northern  Italy,  and  Naples, 
in  the  Garibaldiau  war. 

In  these  instances,  (with  the  exception  of  Poland,  whose  fate  is  the 
commiseration  of  free  men  the  world  over,)  this  great  right  was  not 
only  asserted,  but  was  in  every  case  admitted,  sooner  or  later,  by  co- 
teraporaneous  powers.  Louis  Napoleon,  "  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
will  of  the  French  people,  Emperor,  &c  ,''  is  its  modern  champion;  and 
its  last  exponent  is  the  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain.  The  ink  is  scarcely 
dry  in  Lord  John  Russell's  celebrated  despatch  to  the  British  Minister 
at  Turin,  in  which  this  fundamental  law  is  distinctly  recognized  and 
applied.  It  has  become,  and  is,  the  fundamental  law  of  civilized 
nationalities. 

Is  it  reserved  for  America — for  her  Northern  commonwealths,  whose 
adherence  to  this  doctrine,  has  been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  their  found- 
ers, for  the  freest  of  all  democracies,  the  very  breath  of  whose  nostrils 
is  the  right  of  choice — to  deny  and  abrogate  this  great  political  law, 
when  its  exercise  is  attempted  by  their  brethren  of  the  Southern  repub- 
lics? By  many,  the  right  of  Secession  is  denied;  its  attempt  is  de- 
nounced as  treason,  to  be  punished  and  resisted  by  force — by  fraticidal 
war.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Southern  republics  shall  not  do,  in  1861, 
as  the  Northern  commonwealths  themselves  did,  in  1116;  and  as  the 
most  enlightened  of  modern  nations  have  done,  for  the  last  five  centu- 
ries.   Shall  this  noble  Bight  which  has  been  nursed  by  patriots  of  all 
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lands,  and  handed  down  from  sire  to  son  as  the  foremost  legacy  of 
freedom,  the  adoption  and  recognition  of  which  is  the  brightest  trait 
of  modern  civilization — shall  this  ri^ht,  here,  in  the  home  and  heritage 
of  freemen,  be  struck  down  and  annihilated,  by  men  whose  fathers  died 
in  planting  it,  and  who  have  hitherto  protected  and  cherished  it? 

Are  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia,  or  Louisiana,  nations  or  not  ?  If 
they  are,  are  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania- despots,  that 
they  should  act  towards  them  as  Austria  would  to  Venetia,  or  Hungary, 
or  Russia  to  Poland,  and  compel  them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to 
forego  their  rirjld  of  choice — force  them  to  retain  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  they  refuse  to  live  under  ?  It  weakens  the  argument  to 
add,  that  the  same  right  of  choice  which  was  exercised  by  the  South- 
ern republics  in  voluntarily  joining  the  Union,  may  logically  be  recx- 
ercised  in  withdrawing  from  it.    It  is  enough  tiiat  a  nation's 

CHOICE  IS  NATIONALLY  EXPRESSED  FOR  OTHER  NATIONS  TO  AC- 
QUIESCE. 

It  is  trifling,  to  assert  as  analogical,  that  if  South  Carolina  may  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  a  county  may  segregate  itself  from  a  State,  or 
a  town  declare  its  independence  of  a  county.  In  the  one  case, 
it  is  a  sovereignty  which  chooses — a  national  entirety,  the  right  of 
which  to  choose,  is  an  international  axiom  ;  in  the  other,  it  would  be  a 
mere  fragment  of  a  nation,  splitting  itself  from  the  main  trunk. 

It  will  be  said  that  although  the  right  of  nations  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government,  is  admitted  by  all  civilized  people,  (except  those 
governed  by  despotisms)  yet  the  recognition  of  this  right  is  withheld, 
until  the  party  choosing,  has  made  good  his  selection  by  force.  I  admit 
that  this  is  the  European  addendum  to  the  law.  It  is  tantamount  to 
giving  a  privilege  only,  to  those  who  are  strong  enough  to  take  it  with- 
out permission.  It  is  conceding  justice  to  those  only,  who  have  the 
most  guns,  and  can  take  the  best  aim — who  can  convince  their  oppo- 
nents, not  by  reason,  but  by  slaughter.  Such  an  illogical  condition  has 
clung  to  the  skirts  of  this  national  right,  since  it  emerged  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  mediaeval  era.  It  is  a  part  of  the  filth  of  that  de- 
graded period,  which  has  not  been  brushed  off  by  modern  intelligence 
— a  remnant,  a  specimen,  of  the  boasted  brute  chivalry  which  insti- 
tuted the  wager  of  battle,  and  the  ordeal  of  torture,  as  tests  of  truth  and 
innocence.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  must  the  choice  of 
freedom  be  baptised  in  blood  ?  Why  must  its  exercise  be  the  signal  of 
civil  war ;  a  cause  for  desolated  homes,  for  human  passions  inflamed 
with  hatred,  to  thirst  for  murder?    These  horrors  are  not  the  less  ter- 


rible  because  they  are  done  in  the  name  of  patriotism  by  both  combat- 
ants; because  both  simultaneously  burn  with  fury  and  love  of  country  ; 
because  each  glories  in  the  other's  destruction,  and  in  the  exaltation 
of  their  common  land.  The  processes  of  the  Inquisition  were  not  the 
less  dismal  to  the  sufferers,  because  they  were  conducted  for  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls  ;  the  motives  which  prompted  the  inquisitors  then,  do 
not  now,  hallow  their  acts  or  justify  their  cruelties.  The  time  has  gone 
forever  when  men  may  be  torn  to  pieces  because  of  their  religious 
choice ;  and  it  is  time  that  a  political  choice,  should  cease  to  be  the 
cause  of  letting  loose  on  peaceful  communities  the  havoc  of  domestic 
warfare. 

It  is  true  that  there  are.  examples  of  nations,  which  appear  to  think, 
that  civil  war  is  necessary  to  give  dignity  to  every  difference  of  politi- 
cal party  opinion.  In  Mexico,  a  little  war,  some  wholesale  robberies, 
and  a  limited  license  to  soldierly  lust  and  love  of  rapine,  appear  to  be 
a  la  mode  at  each  change  of  national  officers.  Unless  the  commercial 
and  industrious  classes,  are  mulcted  somewhat  of  their  earnings  ;  unless 
a  few  hundred  haciendas  are  harried  and  burnt ;  a  thousand  or  so  of 
fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers,  left  to  gnash  their  teeth  over  daughters, 
wives,  or  sisters,  brutally  violated ;  unless  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
peaceful  classes  is  reasonably  outraged,  and  at  least  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  good  citizens,  are  hanged  or  cut  down  on  suspicion  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  dominant  power  —  unless  such  things  happen,  the  ambi- 
tious and  pretentious  miserables,  who  might  eventually  become  Pres- 
ident and  Cabinet  of  that  extensive  confederacy,  would  feel  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  their  inaugural  ceremonies.  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Ne*v  Granada,  Chile  and  Peru,  all  follow  the  chivalric  notion  that 
bloodshed  is  necessary  to  an  effective  political  choice  ;  and  acting 
accordingly,  they  indulge  in  a  constant  succession  of  small  wars,  burn- 
ings, confiscations,  reprisals,  executions,  common  soldiery  outrages,  and 
gasconading  pronunciamientos. 

If  I  could  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Northern  democracies  of 
America  would  emulate  the  example  of  those  semi-barbarous  republics 
in  this  crisis,  I  should  lose  faith  in  humanity  and  feel  as  if  long-cher- 
ished and  honored  friends,  had  suddenly  become  vicious  imbeciles. 

VII. 

Union  is  not  always  strength.    Detonating  powder  united  with 
cement,  will  not  add  to  the  cohesive  strength  of  a  wall.  Heterogeneous 
materials  rear  a  weak  fabric — built  with  such  components,  the  higher 
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it  rises,  the  weaker  it  becomes.  It  is  thus  with  nations — especially  with 
republics,  and  most  especially  with  democracies.  The  last  entirely  lack 
the  "personal  interest  bond;"  that  active  principle  akin  to  selfishness, 
which  in  monarchies  and  oligarchies  converts  the  proprietary  preten- 
sions of  the  royal  family,  or  of  the  aristocracy,  into  rivets  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  wider  a  democracy  spreads,  the  more  it  multi- 
plies elements  of  internal  discord  within  itself;  and  the  freer  it  is,  the 
more  that  discord  finds  expression.  A  wide  empire  requires  very  few 
sovereigns ;  a  central  despotism  is  a  necessity  of  its  existence.  It  is 
about  the  same  distance  from  Maine  to  Texas  that  it  is  from  the  Baltic 
to  Gibraltar.  Nearly  the  same  number  of  people  inhabit  the  former 
tract  of  country  now,  as  in  the  fourteenth  century  populated  the  latter. 
If  in  that  century  the  League  of  the  Grisons,  from  which  sprang  the 
Swiss  republic,  had  established  a  number  of  democracies  over  that 
extent  of  Europe  ;  had  bound  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Burgundy, 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal  into  one  vast  confederation — could  it  have 
existed  to  this  day  ?  Is  it  supposable  that  so  infinite  a  diversity  of 
interests — which,  if  not  existent,  would  surely  have  grown  with  time — 
could  have  been  bound  in  one  immense  union  of  disunity  ?  But  Switz- 
erland alone,  has  lived  through  the  intervening  centuries,  and  kept  her 
proud  position  amongst  nations,  her  democratic  freedom  and  her  in- 
ternal happiness.  Her  people  are  like  each  other ;  they  have  compar- 
atively few  conflicts  of  interest,  and  their  country  is  limited  in  extent. 
Even  with  these  advantages,  she  has  had  several  narrow  escapes  from 
revolution,  arising  out  of  dissensions  between  her  Cantons. 

If  it  be  fated  that  the  American  Union  dissolve  into  two  confedera- 
cies, it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that  each  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
protect  itself  from  external  enemies  ;  internal  peace  in  each  may  be 
the  more  confidently  looked  for,  because  the  antagonistic  elements  at 
present  compelled  to  meet,  will  no  longer  be  brought  into  conflict.  The 
evil  of  actual  severance  is,  in  a  great  measure,  ideal.  That  which  is 
to  be  dreaded  is,  the  hatred  which  the  conflict  commonly  attending 
national  ruptures  engenders.  No  man  is  at  this  day  bold  enough  to 
gay,  that  the  severance  of  the  American  colonies  and  the  mpther  coun- 
try was  an  evil,  except  for  the  insane  warfare  which  it  caused.  Both 
countries  have  been,  for  seventy  years,  benefitted  by  that  disunion ; 
but  the  blood  of  kindred,  inflamed  by  the  conflict,  has  scarcely  yet  been 
cooled  into  mutual  forgiveness. 

To  whom  would  disunion  bring  injury  ?  Each  section  stoutly  denies 
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that  it  will,  or  can,  be  injured ;  but,  in  some  unexplained  way,  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  whole  are  to  be  damaged,  without  a  hair  of  either  being 
hurt.  Oh,  it  is  urged,  disunion  will  lower  America  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe !  Does  America  care — is  either  North  or  South,  dependent 
on  European  opinion?  Say,  rather,  that  the  peaceful  separation  of 
thirty  millions  of  people — sections  of  whom  have  diverse  interests — 
into  two  confederacies,  without  bloodshed  or  violence,  would  be  a  spec- 
tacle of  such  surpassing  grandeur — so  contrary  to  all  that  men  have 
heretofore  witnessed — that  Europe  would  be  compelled  to  revere  those 
principles,  which,  permeating  the  masses,  can  hold  in  check  the  passions 
of  multitudes,  and  permit  the  sway  of  reason  in  a  vast  population. 
Great  families  break  up  in  the  order  of  Providence.  England — though 
in  relation  to  her  colonial  dependencies,  a  government  concentrated 
almost  to  despotism — must,  in  time,  cease  to  be  the  head  of  a  world- 
wide empire.  She  expects  to  take  her  place  as  a  mother  of  nations, 
and  let  her  children  work  out  their  own  destinies.  Australia,  Canada, 
British  Columbia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  India,  all  will,  in 
future  generations,  doubtless  be  independent  nationalities,  as  her  Amer- 
ican colonies  have  become. 

The  great  precedent  which  is  wanted  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is 
a  peaceful  division  of  a  powerful  empire.  The  United  States  have  as- 
tonished the  world  by  their  progress ;  if  they  now  divide,  let  them  bless 
it,  by  establishing  this  noblest  of  national  examples.  To  this  end, 
thoughtful  men  hope,  that  everything  like  huckstering  and  driving  bar- 
gains, will  be  avoided  in  the  division  of  the  national  domain.  A  few 
forts,  a  stretch  of  unpeopled  territory,  a  few  millions  more  or  less  of 
the  national  debt,  are  bubbles  when  compared  with  the  peace  of  thirty 
millions  of  people.  A  three  months'  derangement  of  commerce  would 
quadruple  in  loss,  the  entire  value  of  such  matters  of  dispute. 

To  avoid  the  perpetual  raking  up  of  the  old  irritation,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  North  will  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  England,  as  to  escaping 
slaves.  Let  there  be  no  extradition  laws  for  fugitives  from  labor.  The 
Southerner  will  then  look  upon  fugitives  as  dead,  and  submit  to  their 
loss  as  he  does  when  he  buries  them. 

VIII. 

It  is  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Slave  tstates.  Were 
the  race  held  in  bondage  of  the  same  human  type,  we  could  anticipate  an  ulti- 
mate blending,  and  an  elevation  of  the  whole.  But  here  are  millions  of  black 
men  amongst  millious  of  white ;  and  of  the  two,  the  lower  are  the  more  vigor- 
ous and  re-productive.    History  furnishes  no  precedent  of  races  so  intimately 
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mixed,  yet  so  widely  differing.  The  very  antipodes  of  humanity  occupy  a  com- 
mon soil ;  between  them  fusion  appears  impossible.  Equally  impossible  does  it 
seem  that,  in  this  reading,  printing  and  thinking  age,  the  inferior  race  can  for  a 
great  length  of  time  be  held  in  bondage.  The  growing  lights  and  potential 
voices  of  civilization,  will  edge  by  degrees  into  the  midst  of  the  colored  race. 
Even  if  they  could  be  kept  in  bondage  by  force,  the  time  will  surely  come  to 
the  dominant  order  in  the  South,  as  it  has  come  to  their  brethren  of  England 
and  the  North,  when  from  their  own  consciences  will  spring  the  power  which 
will  manumit  the  slave. 

But,  then,  what  shall  be?  Can  the  two  races  exist  together,  distinct  a*  toe 
squares  of  a  chess  board,  and  harmonize?  It  is  hardly  conceivable.  More 
probable  is  it,  that  the  black  race,  obeying  their  natural  instincts  will  gradually 
leave  the  temperate  zonetaud  by  degrees  crowd  down  upon  the  tropics.  Already 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Caucasian  and  Indian  races  in  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  tropical  South  America,  is  working  the  extinction  of  both,  aud  making 
room  for  a  fresh  human  tide.  It  scarcely  requires  the  eye  of  prophecy  to  see 
in  the  far  future  the  millions  of  the  American  negro,  spreading  through  those 
countries,  until  they  found  nationalities  of  their  own,  amidst  the  swamps  and 
heats  of  the  tropical  zor*.  Thus,  the  law  of  races,  violated  when  the  sons  ot 
Africa  were  brought  to  the  white  mans  home,  to  countries  Gtted  for  the  white 
man's  occupancy,  shall,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  assert  its  force ;  and  the  order 
of  nature,  interrupted  by  the  rapacity  of  man,  be  restored  and  maintained. 

Through  what  national  throes  aud  human  suffering,  this,  or  what  other  end, 
shall  be  brought  about,  we  know  not.  Our  concern  Ls  with  the  present,  aud 
"sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

IX. 

AVhatcvcr  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  crisis,  to/  State  of  California  will 
undoubtedly  remain  with  the  Union.  The  advocates  of  Secession— of  an  inde- 
pendent Eepublic,  of  a  Pacific  Utopia— are  confined  to  people  from  the  South 
and  their  immediate  friends.  Citizens  from  Missouri.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  numbers  from  Louisiana,  in  the  main  prefer  the  Union  ;  but  the  entire  mass 
of  our  Northern  and  Western  citizens,  without  distinction  of  political  party, 
with  an  unanimity  which  delights  the  lovers  of  peace,  and  progress,  and  dem- 
ocratic government,  adhere  with  their  whole  hearts  to  the  Union— to  the  whole 
Union  if  possible,  but  to  the  Union  with  the  free  States  under  every  prospective 
contingency.  There  may  indeed  come  a  time  in  the  remote  future,  when  the 
happy  physical  conditions  of  our  State  shall  have  produced  fixity  and  density 
of  population,  when  the  labors  of  many  generations  shall  have  added  greatly  to 
the  national  resources,  that  California  may  gracefully  cease  to  lean  upon  her 
sister  States  and  become  self-existing ;  but  for  the  present,  she  Ls  emphatically 
of  the  North,  for  freedom,  democracy  and  Union* 


•  The  division  of  the  American  Union,  if  it  take  place,  will  be  at  the  prcat  line  which 
dit  ides  North  aud  South.    There  will  he  a  Union  of  Democratic  Kc|iutlic=-»  ithout  anv 
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Let  us  hope  that  while  the  South  works  out  the  arduous  problem  of  main- 
taining slavery  surrounded  by  the  blaze  of  freedom,  and  the  North  develops  the 
progress  of  the  "great  experiment"  of  government  by  the  masses,  California 
may  realize  the  prediction  of  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of  Europe,  made 
twenty  years  ago,  while  she  was  yet  a  miserable  province  of  Mexico  :  "  7/  may 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  when  the  United  States  are  fully  peopled  to  the 
Pacific,  the  greatest  civilization  of  that  vdst  Territory  will  be  found  in  the 
Peninsula  of  California,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  country  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains."f 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN. 

San  Francisco,  February  4, 1861. 
 i_  ,  . 

great  principles  of  incompatibility  to  evoke  continual  jars  within  it;  and  there  will  be 
a  Union  of  Aristocratic  Republics  equally  homogeneous  within  its  circle.  Of  course, 
each  may  expect  to  have  disturbances  arising  from  clashing  geographical  or  sectional 
interests,  but  they  will,  within  their  respective  Unions,  be  tree  from  the  violent  and 
eternal  antagonisms  of  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  of  privilegism  and  equality,  of 
freedom  and  slavery.  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Maryland 
will  (judging  from  my  observation  of  them)  be  perplexed  to  choose.  They  will  probably 
unite  in  the  first  instance  with  the  Southern  Union— but  in  the  course  of  time  renounce 
that  connection  and  unite  with  the  North, 
t  Vestiges  y  Creation.   Page  227. 
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•THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  UNION. 


NUMBER  ONE. 

It  wan  the  remark  of  an  eminent  European 
writer,  that  no  form  of  Government  required 
so  high  a  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  people, 
as  the  Federal  or  Confederate  form.  The  truth 
of  tui3  remark  receives  ample  confirmation 
from  the  experience  of  our  own  people  and 
government.  No  people  profess  to  have  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  our  own; 
yet  how  few  among  them  do  we  find,  who  en- 
tertain accurate  and  just  notions  of  the  frame- 
work and  character  of  our  institutions^ Many 
of  those  even  whose  education  or  prflt'ssion 
would  seem  to  peculiarly  qualify  them  forjudg- 
ing correctly  of  the  character  of  our  institu- 
tions, err  as  widely  in  their  opinions  as  the  com- 
paratively uneducated. 

There  are,  in  some  parts  of  our  country, 
Judges  on  the  bench,  lawyers  at  the  bar,  and 
members  of  Congress  and  of  State  Legislatures 
who  imagine  the  Federal  Government  to  be  en- 
dowed with  inherent  sovereignty,  and  that  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  bear  towards  it  the 
same  relation  the  counties  of  a  State  do  tow- 
ards the  State.  Such  men  forget  the  most  no- 
torious facts  of  history,  and  pervert  the  plain- 
est'conclusions  of  reason.  Much  of  this  sort  of 
reason  is  to  be  ascribed,  no  doubt,  to  the  indis- 
position of  the  people  to  investigate  mere  ques- 
tions of  abstract  truth.  Our  people  deem  it  to 
their  honor  to  be  regarded  as  eminently  practi- 
cal; and,  in  their  zeal  for  that  which  is  useful, 
seem  to  forget  the  existence  of  general  truths. 
Hence,  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  mcu  of 
our  country  have  found  themselves  slighted 
and  cast  aside  by  the  popular  voice,  because 
they  were  called  abstractionists;  as  if  practical 
truth  could  <  \  .-<t  independent  of  abstract  truth. 
Owing  to  thi  i  cause  there  is  some  reason  to 
fear  that  the  American  mind  of  the  present  day 
cares  little  for  right  as  right, and  for  duty  as  du- 
ty; and  it  may  bo  that  the  reproach  of  Thucy- 
dides  to  Athenians,  "that  they  deemed  that  lawful 
which  pleased,  and  that  just  which  profited,'' 
applies  with  equal  propriety  to  ourselves. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
mass  of  our  people  should  not  fully  understand 
the  relations  existing  between  our  Federal  and 
StatoJGovernments,  which  depend  upon  such 
nice  and  subtle  distinction.  Foreigners,  even 
of  eminence,  can  scarcely  comprehend  our  sys- 
tem of  two  co-ordinate  jurisdictions  moving  pa- 
ripassu,  each  supreme  within  its  own  sphere, 
and  inhibited  from  trespassing  upon  the  sphere 
of  the  other.  They  usually  regard  our  State 
Governments  as  a  system  of  "  Jmperia  in  Impe- 
Wo,"  existing  in  subordination  to,  and  by  the 
allowance  of,  the  Federal  Government. 

It  was  long  before  Sydney,!  Smith  could  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  neither  bound  itself  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania bondholders,  nor  could  compel  Pennsyl- 


vania to  perform  her  obligations.  There  is  much 
ekcuse  for  the  ignorance  of  foreigners,  and  the 
uneducated  of  our  own  people.  But  as  respects 
those  of  our  people  who  profess  to  be  educa- 
ted and  set  up  for  teachers,  there  is  no  apology 
for  an  ignorance  which  the  slightest  degree  of 
labor,  allied  to  candor,  would  remove. 

I  propose,  in  these  papers,  to  present  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  th« 
foundation  of  our  Institutions.  1  shall  first 
state  those  principles  upon  which  the  leading 
miuds  of  our  country  have  never  differed;  and 
then  proceed  to  questions  controverted  be- 
tween Amtric.ui  statesmen,  and  which  consti- 
tute tile  distinctive  principles  of  the  two  great 
parties  iulo  which  our  people  have  been  divi- 
ded, from  the  organization" of  our  government 
down  lo  the  present  time.  To  do  this  properly,. 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  give  a  brief  1'istorical 
summary  of  the  conditiou  of  tho  several  States, 
from  their  settlement  as  Colonies  up  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Each  of  the  original  Colonies  was  settled  and 
organized  separately.  As,a  rule,  the  King  of 
Great  lritain  granted  out  To  an  individual  (usu- 
ally a  favorite),  a  large  extent  of  territory,  on 
condition  of  settlement.  For  example,  Mary- 
land, the  original  seat  of  religious  libcrtv,  was 
granted  to  Lord  Baltimore;  Pennsylvania  to 
the  celebrated  Wm.  Penn;  Georgia  to  General 
Oglethorpe,  and  Virginia  to  Raleigh  and  his 
associates.  These  several  plantations,  as  they 
were  called,  were  governed  either,  by  royal 
charters  or  by  proprietary  governments.  The 
proprietary  government  of  South  Carolina  was- 
framed  by  the  illustrious  John  Locke.  These 
proprietary  and  chartered  governments  each  . 
acknowledged  obedience  to,  and  maintained  its 
connection  with,  the  mother  country.  They 
were,  however,  totally  disconnected  and  polit- 
ically independent  of  each  other. 

During  the  long  and  arpuous  Indian  contests 
which  followed  their  first  settlement,  they  fre- 
quently united  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense; 
but,  apart  from  these  occasions,  add  the  con- 
nections necessarily  produced  by  contiguity, 
they  were  not  really  united  in  a  higher  degree 
than  Australia  and  Canada  are  at 'the  present 
day.  Each  Colony  had  its  separate  machinery 
of  government,  responsible  only  to  the  King, 
or  proprietors  at  home.  Each  had  its  own  pe- 
culiar laws  and  customs. 

At  the  moment  that  Lord  Baltimore  was 
teaching  and  carrying  into  practice  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty  in  Maryland,  the  Puri- 
tans of  New  England  were  burning  wiches  at 
Salem,  and  hanging  Quakers  there  and  else- 
where. 

Nor  did  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  several 
plantations  differ  from  each  other  in  a  higher 
degree  than  the  soeial  and  domestic  manners 
and  habits  of  the  people.  The  cavalier  descend- 
ants of  the  Norman  Conquerers,  with  the  pride 


■«f  blood  and  lineage  peculiar  to  their  r%ce, oc- 
cupied Virginia:  the  Hugenots,  with  the  goiety 
of  their  race,  the  Carolinas;  while  the  stern, 
sour  Puritan  sans  of  the  Saxon,  cast  their  lots 
amid  the  bleak  hills  of  New  England.  The  Vir- 
ginian worshipped  God  after  the  creed  of  the 
Established  Church  of  the  mother  country ;  the 
New  England  Independent,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  ane  Knox;  while  the  emi- 
grant to  Maryland  adhered  to  the  infallible 
Church  o ;  Rome.  So  great  a  diversity  in  blood, 
climate,  laws,  customs  and  religion,  produced 
a  corresponding  diversity  in  personal  habits 
and  character. 

Nor  were  our  fathers  of  that  day  as  free  as 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  from  sectional  prejudi- 
ces and  ill  will.  The  embittc  ed  ttate  of  feel- 
ing existing  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads, became  extended  to  the  Colonies;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Virginians  and  New 
Englanders  of  that  day  entertained  towards 
each  other  a  hatred  is  bitter  as  that  which  ani- 
mated the  breasts  of  the  soldiers  of  Rupert 
and  Cromwell.  This  state  of  fe.eling  continued 
vup  toth'j  Revolution,  and  was,  bey  ond  doubt, 
one  of  the  difli -ulties  which  then  stood  in  the 
way  (if  uniting  the  Colonies  for  defense  against 
Crcat  Britain. 

The  last  man  in  the  world  we  should  suppose 
to  have  been  influenced  by  such  sentiments, 
was  Washington:  yet  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence from  his  letters,  etc.,  that  even  he  eut  :r- 
riaiued  prejudices  against  New  England.  V'c 
also  know  that  the  same  spirit,  in  the  hight  of 
the  Revolution,  led  to  an  intrigue  or  conspiracy 
to  displace  him  as  the  commander  of  the  ar- 
my, and  substitute  Another. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  speech  of 
JamesM adison,  in  the  Convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution,  will  *fc»w  how  far  this  feeding 
of  section  continued  to  predominate,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  : 

"  The  great  danger  to  oor  general  govern- 
"  ment,  is  the  great  Southern  and  Northern  in- 
terests of  the  continent  being  opposed  to 
"each  other. 

"  Lock  ut  the  vot'S  in  Congrsss,  and  most  oj 
"  Ihtm  stand  directly  divided  by  the  geography  of 
"  the  ccuritry,  not  according  to  the  size  of  the 
"  States."  .  „ 

He  was  arguing  at.  the  time  against  the  as- 
sumptio  that  the  large  States  might  combine 
iu  the  future  to  oppress  the  smaller  ones. 

This  sentiment  of  hostility  between  the  Col- 
onies was  then  stronger  than  it  has  eversince 
been  until  very  recently,  and  beyond  doubt  did 
much  to  shape  the  form  and  character  of  our 
subsequent  institutions.  It  is  because  of  this 
influence  for  good  or  evil,  that  we  now  notice 
it  Finally  the  Revolution  came,  and  the  Col- 
onies became  united.  But  how  united !  Not 
as  subordinate  provinces  to  a  supreme  head; 
but  as  independent  States,  combined  together 
as  allies  for  mutual  support  and  defense,  the 
w  ar  WM carried  on,  and  independence  achieved 
by  each  Colony,  with  the  assistance  ot  the  oth- 


ers ;,s  clearly  appears  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  wl.  eh,  in  terms,  proc  aims  that 
the  several  Colonies  should  henceforth  be  free 
and  independent  states. ' 

During  the  war,  ihe  Articles  tf  Confedera- 
tion were  framed.  These  Article  ;onle.rtd 
certain  limited  powers  on  the  General  Congress 
of  the  States;  but  those  powers  could  only  l>c 
exerted  on  State  Governments,  and  not  upon 
citizens  of  the  Stales.  The  great  difference 
between  the  Confederation  ai.d  the  prcscui. 


Union,  consist*  in  tho  fact  that  the  former  toot 
a  Union  of  State  Governments— the  latter  a  Un- 
ion of  States  or  State  sovereigntees. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  being  found 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  good  govern- 
ment, for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  a  more  perfect  and  sta- 
ble Union.  The  great  State  of  Virginia  took 
the  lead  in  this,  as  she  did  in  all  other  schemes 
of  public  advancement  an  I  general  usefulness. 
Congress  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  recom- 
mended a  Convention  of  delegates  from  tho 
several  States  to  assemble  at  Philadelphia, "for 
the  purpose  of  revising  and  amending  the  Ar- 
ticles, so  as  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government. 

The  delegates  to  this  Convention  were  elect- 
ed by  the  States,  as  States;  and  the  States  vo- 
ted by  States,  each  State  having  one  vote  and 
no  more.  To  show  the  extent  of  the  powers 
confided  to  the  Convention,  and  also  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  that  day,  I  shall  quote 
from  the  crcdendials .  of  the  delegates  front 
each  ol  the  twelve  States  which  appeared  in 
Convention,  the  powers  delegated  by  their  con. 
stituent  bodies.  They  were  os  follows  : 

New  Hampshire. — To  discuss  and  decido  upon  tho 
nn<i  rt>t*  tual  means  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Fed- 
eral UnloU% 

SlAMuienrsETTf— In  conforming  with  the  resolution 
of  Congress,  recommending  a  Convention  for  the  solo 
pur|K>sc  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to 
tho  preset vation  of  the  Union. 

CosNFt-iiC' T  — For  tho  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  tlto  Articles  of  Confederation,  to  rendtrtho 
Federal  Coottitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  preservation  of  tho  Union. 

New  York  . — In  the  same  wordb- 

New  Jkrsiy  — For  the  purpose  of  taking  intocon- 
Bkte  'tttion  the  .^tate  of  tho  Union,  as  to  Undo  aim  other 
i  nportanl  subjects  ;  and  of  devising  such  ether  pro- 
v  isi<  ns  as  -  vill  an  pear  ncce-sary  to  render  the  Con- 
stitution i  f  the  Federal  Government  adequate  UOhe 
exigencies  thoreof. 

pE.vxs  n.vou. — To  devise  such  alterations  and  for- 
tlier  pruvinous  as  may  he  necessary  to  render  the 
I  cderal  Constitution  fully  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Union . 

DeuViiPE  —  In  the  same  words  with  a  ptovlso,  that 
eich  SUtc  shall  havo  one  vote  in  Ccngre°s. 

Mjuiyi  tsn  — in  the  saniowo.-ds  wittio  jt  the  proviso. 

ViR'iixM.— In  the  same  words.  Tbis  iilnic  passed 
the  Orsl  law  (or  appointing  delegates  to  it.o  Convention: 

North  Caroijxa  —  For  the  purposti  of  revising  tho 
Federal  Constitution. 

Sooth  Carouna  — To  devise  s  irh  alterations  af  may 
he  thought  necetsary  to  render  tho  Federal  Constitu- 
tion entirely  adequate  .o  the  actual  situation  and  fu- 
ture goo  1  government  of  tho  Conicderatcd  Stales. 

Grosou.  To  devise  Mich  alterations  as  may  render 

the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  or 
the  Union. 

The  lorcgoing  are  extracts  in  totidem  verbis 
from  the  celebrated  work  of  John  Taylor,  of 
Carolina,  entitled  "  Views  of  the  Constitution," 
a  most  powerful  vindication  of  the  Constitution 
against  those  who,  in  his  day,  endeavored,  by 
construction,  to  overthrow  it. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  not  one  of  the  States 
represented  in  the  Convention,  contemplated 
anything  more  as  the  result  of  its  labors  than  a 
r  Mi-ion  and  modification  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  so  as  to  render  tbem  more  effi- 
cient, and  at  the  same  Ume  preserve  the  fed- 
eral  tbim  pf  government,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  intact. 

The  word  national  is  not  mentioned  by  any, 
even  bv  implication. 

In  my  next  number,  1  shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  Convention,  after  many  vacillations. 
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did,  Jo  point  of  fact,  obey  the  instructions  to 
the  delegates;  and,  after  rejecting  the  scheme 
for  a  National  Government,  adopt  a  pure  fed- 
eral system,  by  which  each  of  the  States  re- 
tained its  inherent  Sovereignty,  and  the  cen- 
tral government  was  endowed,  by  grant,  with 
certain  limited  powers. 


NUMBER  TWO. 

It  la  not  to  be  expected  that  in  a  paper  like 
the  present,  I  should  endeavor  to  give  minute 
details  of  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  Conven- 
tion. A  brief  statement  of  a  few  leading  facts 
is  alone  necessary  to  my  purpose. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Convention,  great  diversities  of  opinion  rela- 
tive to  the  character  of  the  intended  govern- 
ment, developed  themselveB.  It  is  .probable 
that  there  were  as  many  different  seades  of 
opinion  aB  there  were  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion; yet,  in  the  end,  they  all  became  arrayed 
in  three  different  parties.  They  were  :  1st. 
The  party  of  Hamillon,  Morris,  and  others, 
which  desired  a  consolidated  national  govern- 
ment, of  the  monarchical,  aristocratic  type. 
2d.  The  party  of  Madison,  which  advocated  a 
national  government  of  the  Democratic  type. 
And  3d.  The  Federal  party,  which,  Ader  the 
leadership  of  Luther  Martin,  Patterson,  Yates, 
and  others,  demanded  that  the  authority  dele 
gated  to  the  Convention  by  the  States  should 
be  strictly  pursued,  and  a  government  framed 
upon  the  model  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, which  would  leave  to  the  States  their 
sovereign  character  and  independence,  except 
so  far  as  the  latter  might  ho  controlled  by  the 
express  grants  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  Convention,  especi- 
ally in  the  first  part  of  its  session,  was  subject 
to  many  mutations  and  fluctuations  of  scnti. 
meat.  These,  however,  cannot,  in  justice,  be 
ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  delegates,  who 
were  all  men  of  ability  and  firmness,  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  upon  many  important  occasions 
some  of  the  States  were  either  in  part  or  whol- 
ly unrepresgnted.  Hence  resulted  the  f  .cttliat 
some  time  after  its  session  commenced,  the 
two  National  parties,  combined  into  one,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Madison  aud  Hamilton, 
weTe  victorious  over  the  Federalists  upon 
every  contested  proposition.  And  this  state 
of  affairs  continued  until  the  arrival  of  the 
New  Hampshire  delegation  gave  the  prepon- 
derance to  the  latter,  and  brought  the  Conven- 
tion back  to  the  true  purpose  of  its  meeting. 
Then  it  was  that  several  of  the  National  lead- 
ers, (among  them  Hamilton),  finding  th  m> 
selves  vanquished,  retreated  from  the  Convent 
ti  6*n,  and  left  the  field  clear  for  their  adversa- 
ries. 

The  Convention  then,withont delay, proceed- 
ed  to  frame  a  Constitution,  which,  together 
with  its  amendments,  forms  the  sole  charter  of 
our  present  Federal  Government.  The  Con- 
stitution, thus  formed,  was  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratification;  and  it  was  provided  that 
it  should  go  into  operation  whenever  it  should 
be  ratified  by  nine  States— a  conclusive  proof 
(were  it  needed)  of  its  federal  character;  for, 
had  any  of  the  States  refused  to  ratify  it,  it 
Would  still  have  gone  into  effect,  while  the 
States  refusing  would  have  remained  entirely 
separate  and  independent — which  fully  demon- 
strates that  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple, but  of  the  States,  viewed  as  sovereigns.  It 


was  ratified  by  the  States,  as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  the  entire  people,  aud  also  fromthe 
State  Governments — that  is  to  say,  by  the  ac- 
tual sovereign  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
agent  of  sovereignty,  and  each  State  ratified 
for  itself  alone. 

But  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  full  compre-- 
hension  of  the  foregoing,  that  I  shouid  here 
define  the   several  terms  of  "  Sovereignty,'" 
"  National,"  and  "  Federal  "  as  applied  to  gov- 
ernment. 

The  word  "  sovereign"  is  applied  to  govern- 
ments of  a  monarchical  form,  whether  abso- 
lute or  limited,  to  the  monarch  himself.  The 
doctrine  that  power  is  derived  from  any  source 
other  than  the  ruler  himself,  is  scarcely  known 
in  such  countries. 

But  in  America,  it  is  very  different.   With  u» 
the  theory  prevails  that  the  government  is  en- 
dowed with  no  inherent  authorty,  and  that  al>" 
its  powers  arc  derived  from  grant. 

By  ascertaining  what,  with  us,  is  the  source 
of  power,  we  ascertain  sovereignty  itself;  for 
sovereignty  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that 
ultimate,  absolute,  irresponsible  and  immutable  au-' 
thority  existing  in  every  organized  people,  wltieh 
is  the  source  of  all  political  power,  and  which 
makes  and  unmakes  governments,  at  its  wilt  and 
pleasure.  A  constitution,  or  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, is  not  "  sovereign,"  but  the  creature  of 
sovereignty,  and  liable  to  be  changed  or  sub- 
verted by  it;  while  sovereignty  itself  is  not  ob- 
noxious to  any  change,  nor  can  it  be  impaired 
by  any  human  means.  Still  less  can  that  in- 
corporeal entity  we  call  "  government,"  which 
results  from  the  Constitution,  or  fundamental 
law,  be  called  sovereignty;  for  it  is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  sovereign,  and  exists  solely  by  its 
permission.  All  governments,  it  is  true, exer- 
cise many  sovereign  acts;  but  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  between  sovereignty  and  the 
exerwse  of  sovereignty. 

If  a  grant  of  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  was 
a  grant  of  the  thing  itself,  then  a  government 
once  formed  could  never  be  changed,  because 
there  would  be  no  power  back  of  it  superior 
to  itself. 

The  government  is  a  mere  agent,  and  exer- 
cises the  powers  granted  to  it  as  agent;  and  it 
is  elear  that  however  extensive  and  unlimited  ike 
grant  of  powers,  it  remains  none  the  less  a  mere 
creature  and  agent.  „ 

If  I  give  to  my  agent  authority  over  all  my 
business,  he  is  still  just  as  much  an  agent  as  if 
the  authority  only  extended  to  a  single  trans-" 
action. 

It  is  universally  admitted  in  America  Hint 
sovereignty  is  inherent  in  the  people;  but  the 
point  of  dispute  is,  in  what  people?  To  this 
some  reply,  in  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  while  others  assert  that  it 
resides  now  where  it  did  before  the  Constitu- 
tion was  formed,  viz:  in  the  people  of  each 
of  the  States,  as  States.  To  this  latter  class 
belong  the  true  Democratic  party,  and.  that  it 
is  the  correct  view,  will  be  shown  when  we 
come  to  explain  the  character  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment, f 

The  word  "  Nation,"  means  a  single',  consol- 
idated people,  living,  for  all  political  purposes, 
under  oue  and  the  same  government;  and  the 
adjective  "  National,"  must  mean,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  Nation.  The  members  of  the.  Con- 
vention, and  all  succeeding  American  states- 
men, intended  by  the  phrase  "  National  Gov- 
ernment," as  contradistinguished  from  the/«i- 
cra/ scheme,  to  express  that  form  of  govern 


mcnt  of  which  indivtduah,  and  not  States  or 
communities,  should  be  the  constituents;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  government  framed  and  ratified 
by  the  people  en  matte,  without  reference  to 
State  lines  or  State  jurisdiction.  It  is  very  ob- 
vious that  such  a  scheme  involves  the  total  ob- 
literation of  State  authority!  and  affects  to 
mould  the  entire  population  of  the  country  into 
one  people  or  community. 

Such  a  form  of  government  was  deemed  by 
our  ancestors  so  utterly  unsuited  to  the  vast 
extent  Of  our  country,  and  to  the  peculiar  in- 
terests and  local  prejudices  of  the  different  sec- 
tions, tliut  although  supported  by  some  of  tile 
very  ablest  men  of  that  day,  it  met  with  no  fa- 
vor at  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  oppo- 
site scheme  was  finally  adoptee'. 

We  next  come  to  the  word'  deral."  Fed- 
eral is  the  adjective  of  the  Latin  word /oedi<«, 
which  signifies,  a  league,  or  alliance.  Kencc 
"federal"  primarily  meani  pertaining  to  a 
league  or  alliance;  and  a  federal  government 
is  a  government  resulting  from,  and  founded 
upon,  a  league  or  alliaucc,  The  history  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  anterior  to  our  Revolution,  pre- 
sents several  examples  of  governments  parti- 
ally or  exclusively  federal  in  th  :ir  character. 
The  federal  system,  for  example,  as  it  existed 
in  some  Kingdoms  of  Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle ages,  presented  several  practical  features 
of  the  federal  form,  in  the  relations  of  the 
great  Barons  towards  each  other,  or  towards 
their  Suzerain,  or  Lord  paramount. 

The  German  Empire,  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  independent  Kingdoms  aud  Electo- 
rates united  together  under  the  Emperor,  and 
a  fOBcr.il  Congress  or  l>iet,also  possessed  much 
of  the  federal  character.  Soj  too,  the  Provin- 
ces of  the  United  Netherlands,  having,  throueh 
William  the  Silent  and  his  brother  Maurice, 
thrown  olf  the  yoke  of  Spain,  erected  a  gov- 
ernment of  a  purely  federal  character,  which 
contained  some  features  that  would  see*i  at 
first  sight  to  render  it  totally  inipractijble. 
but  which,  notwithstanding,  lasted  three  li'in- 
red years,  and  rendered  the  Provinces  (with  a 
very  small  population  and  extent  of  territory) 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  country  in  Eu- 
rope. The  fairest  illustration,  however,  of  the 
federal  scheme  in  Europe,  was  presented  by 
the  Swiss  Cantons.  Those  small  republics, 
each  independent  and  sovereign  in  itself,  for 
the  sake  of  mutual  protection  aud  defense,  uni- 
ted themselves  into  a  league,  or  alliance,  sev- 
eral centuries  ago,  and  have  remained  so  uni- 
ed  ever  since,  except  during  the  brief  ascen- 
dency of  the  French  Revolutionists.  Each  Can- 
ton exercises  absolute  control  over  its  own  lo- 
cal matters,  and  the  Federal  Diet  is  restricted 
exclusively  to  foreign  affairs  and  to  disputes 
between  the  Cantons.  Other  examples  might 
be  adduced,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice.  It 
is  manifest,  not  only  from  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word,  but  also  from  the  history  of  its 
practical  use  by  Statesmen  and  Publicists,  that 
the  phrase  "  Federal  Government  "  had,  at  the 
time  our  Constitution  was  formed,  come  to  mean 
exclusively  a  government  resulting  from  a 
League  or  Uoion  of  sovereign  States  which  still 
continue  to  retain  their  sovereignty.  The  Con- 
vention had  the  examples  given  above  and 
many  others  before  them.  That  body  was  com- 
posed of  men  profoundly  versed  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  every  form  of  government. 
They  were  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  err  in 
the  use  of  words;  and  when  they  deliberately 
adopted  a  form  of  expression  having  already 


an  ascertained  historical  meaning,  the  proof 
that  they  also  adopted'that  meaning,  is  vers, 
little  short  of  absolute  demonstration.  When,' 
therefore,  the  Convention  adopted  the  federal 
form  of  government ,  we  may  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  they  intended  thereby  a  government 
founded  upon  a  league  between  the  thirteen 
States,  to  be  evidenced  by  the  Constitution. 

And  here  we  may  recur  to  the  question,  for 
the  purpose  <>f  answeiing  it,  of  where  does 
sovereignty  under  our  system  continue  to  re- 
side ? 

It  follows  from  the  very  definition  of  the  word 
"  federal  :'  that  it  must  still  reside  in  each  of 
the  States,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  the 
people  of  each  of  tin;  Stale*.  Apart,  however, 
from  this  deduction,  founded  upon  necessary 
implication  from  our  form  of  government,  it  is 
easv  to  establish  by  a  priori  reasoning  that  it 
must  reside  there. 

As  thus  :  All  admit  that  the  States  were  each 
independent  and  sovereign  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  formed. 

It  is  equally  clear,  that  whatever  was  not 
granted  by  that  instrument,  was  reserved  to 
the  parties  granting,  that  is,  to  the  States;  and 
that  if  sovereignty  was  not  grarted,  it  remains 
as  originally  vested.  If  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  the  distinction  before  made  between  sov- 
ereignty and  the  .exercise  of  sovereign  acts,  he- 
will  sec  at  once  th  it  the  States  did  not,  and 
prulialdj^tuiild  not.graut  away  their  inherent 
sovereignty. 

For,  the  States  still  retain  the  right  to  amend, 
modify,  or  even  abolish  their  .present  form  of 
government;  and  this,  as  already  shown,  con- 
stitutes the  very  essence  of  '<  sovereignty." 
The  Constitution  itself  contains,  ex  induslria,  a 
provision,  reserving  to  the  States,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple, all  powers  not  gran'.ed  thereby.  If  the 
States  could  not  have  granted  theii  separate 
sovereignty  to  the  federal  government,  with 
still  less  propriety  could  they  be  said  to  have 
surrendered  it  to  the  people  at  large  of  the 
whole  Union.  The  Constitution  nowhere  men- 
tions, even  by  implication,  the  people  of  the 
entire  confederacy,  as  a  political  element.  It 
creates  a  Union  between  the  States,  at  Statu 
— not  between  this  or  that  State  and  the  resid- 
uary mass  of  the  entire  population;  nor  be- 
tween the  people  of  this  or  that  State  or  sec- 
tion and  the  remaining  population  of  the  whole 
country. 

Moreover,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
the  rigl't  of  rmendraent  (■  Be  of  the  sovereign 
rights)  is  reserved  to  the  States,  and  not  to  the 
people  at  large.  Besides  all  this,  can  any  sen- 
sible man  suppose  ibat  the  Convention  intend- 
ed to  transfer  the  separate  sovereignty  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  whole,  and  yet  omit 
to  insert  a  single  word  or  sentence  to  that  ef- 
fect in  the  Constitution  which  they  had  fram- 
ed? The  importance  of  such  a  transfer  is  lb 
conceivably  great,  since  it  wonld  entirety 
change  our  form  of  government;  and  it 
seems  perfectly  incredible  that  the  wisest  bo- 
dy of  men  our  country  ever  produced  should 
have  left  it  to  be  inferred  by  far  fetched  implica- 
tion, rather  than  have  expressly  declared  it  in 
terms,  in  the  Constitution  itself.'  From  the  fore- 
going, the  following  conclusions  inevitably  fol- 
low : 

L  The  Union  of  these  States  ;.i  a  league  or 
confederacy  of  and  between  sovereigns. 

2.  The  compact  or  agreement  by  u  inch  this 
league  or  union  is  created  and  held  together, 
is  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  as 
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framed  by  the  Convention  and  ratified;  and  sub- 
sequently amended  by  the  States. 

3.  The  agreement  or  compact  called  the  Con- 
stitution, while  serving  as  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  States,  also,  in  terms,  creates  what 
we  call  the  Federal  Government;  and  as  the 
Constitution  is  the  creature  of  the  States,  so, 
also  must  be  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  institutions,  in  short,  are  federal  demo- 
cratic—(cHei-al,  as  opposed  to  national,  and 
democratic,  as  opposed  to  monarchical  or  aris- 
tocratic. 

The  Constitution  and  the  government  are 
not  identical;  but  differ  from  each  other  in  about 
the  same  degree  as  the  law  differs,  from  those 
who  execute  it. 

To  illustrate  this  :  Suppose  thirteen  men  en- 
ter into  a  community  or  partnership  lor  the 
purpose  of  transacting  certain  business;  sup- 
pose they  enter  into  articles  of  agreement,  by 
which  they  stipulate  the  terms  of  their  asso- 
ciation, and  also^eppoint  a  common  agent  to 
represent  their  joint  interests.  Now,  here  are 
three  things  not  by  any  means  identical,  yet 
each  intimately  related  to  the  other,  viz  :  the 
association,  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  the 
agent. 


Our  Union  of  States  answers  preciselKo  the 
first;  the  Constitution  to  the  articles  oingrce- 
ment  which  bind  them  together  and  evidences 
the  terms;  and  our  Federal  Government  cor- 
responds exr.ctly  with  the  agent  so  appointed 
As  in  one  case  there  would  be  no  partnership 
without  the  articles,  so  in  the  other  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  sole  bond  of  nolitical  union  be- 
tween the  States;  and  as  the  agent  in  the  one 
ease  has  no  authority  but  such  as  he  receives 
from  the  articles,  so  the  Federal  Government 
is  restricted  to  the  powers  expressly  granted 
by  the  Constitution.  I  am  aware,  that  in  these 
latter  days,  some  objections  are  urged  against 
this  theory  of  our  government,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  government  founded  upon  such  a  plan 
would  be  a  mere  rope  of  sand.  To  such  1  aa- 
swer,  that  my  object  is  to  ascetiain  what  our 
government  U,  not  what  it  ought  to  be;  and  that 
no  man,  or  party  of  men  have  a  right  to  set  up 
their  particular  notions  of  policy  or  right 
against  the  plainest  teachings  of  reason  and 
history.  Efforts  to  do  this,  culminating  in  the 
worst  phases  of  higherlawism.  have  brought 
ns  into  our  present  disastrous  condition,  from 
which  there  is  no  hope  of  extrication  but  iu  a 
return  to  just  and  sound  views  of  constitutional 
rights  and  obligations. 

But  I  differ  materially  from  the  objections, 
even  upon  the  point  of  policy. 

That  our  Constitution  and  Union  are  the  crea- 
tures of  sovereigns,  supported  by  their  plight- 
ed faith,  is  the  very'highest  guaranty  of  their 
stability.  History  assures  ns  that  no  form  of 
government  has  been  found  more  permanent, 
or  withstood  more  successfully  the  shocks  of 
time,  than  the  federal;  and  if  ours  should  prove 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  the  fault  is  not  in  our 
institutions,  but  must  be  looked  for  in  other 
causes,  which  wonld  probably  have  produced 
like  effects  under  any  form  of  government. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  reply  to  some  of  the  most 
plausible  objections  to  these  principles,  and 
also  endeavor  to  trace  their  influence  upon  the 
practical  working  of  our  system. 


NUMBER  THREE.  y 

The  principles  embraced  in  my  last  number 
were  received  almost  a3  axioms  by  all  classes 
of  persons,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
Even  Hamilton  did  not  deny  that  we  were  a 
federal  Republic,  bound  together  by  the  com- 
pact of  the  Constitution;  and  the  same  idea  is 
advanced  by  other  authors  of  the  Federalist. 
We  know  that  Hamilton  thought  our  form  of 
government  far  too  weak,  and  proposed  to 
make  it  stronger  by  means  of  the  combined  in- 
llujncc  of  construction  and  patronage;  and 
this  shows  very  conclusively,  that  his  concep- 
tion of  what  the  Convention  intended,  was  pre- 
cisely identical  with  that  entertained  by  tho 
strict  State  Rights  men.  Some  years  after  the 
government  wont  into  operation,  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  true,  in  pursuance  of 
Hamilton's  plan  of  changing  the  Constitution, 
by  construction,  allowed  a  writ  to  be  brought 
by  an  individual  against  a  State— which  could 
not  have  been  done,  had  the  State  been  regard- 
ed- as  sovereign— but  the  States  took  the 
alarm  at  once,  and  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  declared  that  it  was  never  intend- 
ed by  the  original  provisions  of  that  instru- 
ment to  authorize  an  individual  to  sue  a  State 
of  the  Union — thus  vindicating  their  separate 
sovereignty  in  the  most  decided  and  emphatic 
manner. 

But  it  was  reserved  to  these  latter  days, and 
to  one  particular  party,  to  avowedly  maintain 
the  doctrine  that 'he  whole  American  people 
are  one  in  all  essential  respects;  and  that 
States  aud  State  governments  are  mero 
creatures  of  convenience,  existing  for  local 
purposes,  and  by  permission  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  object  of  this  party  is  clear 
Whenever  they  succeet'in  establishing  the 
heresy  that  we  are  a  goftrumcnt  of  the  abso- 
lute numerical  majority  of  the  whole,  they 
succeed  also  in  placing  the  institution  of  each 
State  under  the  dominion  of  that  majority, 
thereby  rendering  constitutional  guaranties 
as  worthless  as  so  much  waste  paper. 

To  such  as  reflect,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive iu  what  manner  the  principles  of  consol- 
idation and  anti-slavery  have  contributed,  by 
a  sort  of  reflex  influence.to  each  other's  growth. 
For  example,  during  our  early  history,  the  an- 
ti-slavery men  confined  theirj  efiorts  to  abolish 
the  institution  .to  their  own  States;  because 
they  had  no  idea  that  they  were  either  respon- 
sible for  slavery  elsewhere,  or  could  do  any 
thing  to  abolish  it.  As  time  elapsed,  however, 
the  seeds  of  a  false  constitutional  construction, 
sown  by  Hamilton  and  his  successors,  germi- 
nated and  grew,  and  finally  produced,  as  their 
natural  consequence,  a  tendency  towards  con- 
solidation— a  result  which  Hamilton  himself, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  never  for  a  moment 
contemplated.  The  idea  gained  ground  prac- 
tically, though  disavowed  in  theory,  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina 
were  parts  of  one  and  the  same  great  people, 
and  at  once  the  tender  consciences  of  the  abo- 
litionists began  to  be  greatly  concerned  that 
they  should  participate  in  the  curse  of  slavery. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  concern 
(  was  to  induce  them  to  organize  efforts  to  put  it 
down,  and  hence  results  modern  abolitionism, 
with  all  its  outrageons  characteristics.  The 
abolitionists,  finding  themselves  embarked  in 
their  anti-slavery  war,  and  becoming  impatient 
of  all  constitutional  and  legal  barriers  inter- 
posed between  them  and  their  aim,  resolved  to 
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b«  bound  by  them  no  longer.  Hence  results 
the  higher-lawism,  John  brownism,  and  cspe 
cialiy  consolidation  in  its  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous form,  as  .now  avowed  and  taught  by 
abolitionists  everywhere.  Such  has  been  the 
progress  of  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen 
towards  consolidation,  which,  unless  a  reaction 
Boon  comes,  mnst  destroy  our  present  institu- 
tions. Or-  argument  is  frequently  used  to  es- 
tablish this  view  of  the  Constitution,  which  has 
a  more  plausible  soond  than  any  other,  and 
which,  therefore,  I  shall  answer.  It  is  this, 
viz  :  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
a  federal  government  that  it  should  operate 
directly  npon  individuals;  that  our  government 
does,  in  many  cases,  operate  directly  upon  in- 
dividuals, and  not  upon  States;  and,  therefore, 
to  that  extent,  it  cannot  be  federal  in  its  char- 
acter. 

A  more  fallacious  argument  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  What  reason  is  there  for  saying 
that  a  federal  government  cannot  directly  af- 
fect individuals,  if  the  States  have  so  agreed  ? 
We  again  call  attention  to  the  position  we  as- 
sumed in  the  second  number,  that  the  extent  of 
the  powers  granted  by  the  States  is  not  the 
criterion  for  determining  the  question — that 
however  extensive  the  delegated  powers,  they 
do  not,  and  cannot,  change  the  agent  into  the 
master,  or  the  master  into  the  servant.  The 
federal  government  operates,  in  some  respects, 
directly  upon  me,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia; but  why  does  it  do  this?  The  answer 
is  obvious—because  the  State  of  California, 
my  sovereign,  has  agreed  that  it  should  do  so. 
By  making  this  agreement,  California  can  no 
more  be  said  to  have  yielded  up  her  sovereign- 
ty than  by  any  other  of  the  numerous  stipula- 
tions of  the  Constitution;  for  the  power  of  the 
federal  government  to  affect  me  directly,  is  no 
more  inconsistent  with  State  sovereignty,  than 
the  power  to  affect  me  indirectly  through  the 
■State  itself.  Those  who  use  the  argument  seem 
to  think  that  a  federal  government  can  only 
Operate  directly  upon  its  constituentsovereign- 
ties;and  indirectly  upon  citizens.  Rut  what 
good  reason  can  be  given  for  this  distinction? 
The  question  is  one  solely  of  the  extent  of  the 
grant.  Some  federal  governments  may  be 
clothed  with  larger  powers  than  others;  as, for 
instance,  our  present  government  is  possessed 
-of  far  more  extensive  powers  than  the  Con 
.federation;  but  we  again  repeat,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  can  never  depend 
upou  .he  extent  of  the  grant. 

To  return  to  the  main  point  under  discussion. 
•The  following  getieral  conclusions  directly  re- 
sult from  the  princ'"les  advanced  in  our  first 
two  numbers.  The  lirst  and  most  obvious  re- 
sult of  the  Constitution  was  to  establish  in  each 
Statn  of  the  Union,  a  duplex,  or  two-fold  sys- 
tem of  government,-  consisting  of  two  distinct 
and  independent  and  component  parts.  The 
first  of  these  i.i  the  local  State  government, 
resulting  from  the  State  Constitution;  the  scc- 
oifl,  the  federal  Government,'  resulting  from 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Take  our  own  8t  te, 
for  example  :  Were  the  question  asked,  what 
constitutes  the  government  of  the  State  of 
California?  the  reply  would  probably  be, 
"  that  machinery  of  Executive,  Legislative  ami 
Judiciary,  established  by  what  we  call  the 
State  Constitution;"  but  that  answer  would  be 
only  partly  trae. 

The  proper  resp  ise  would  be,  "  the  govern- 
ment established  by  tha  State  Cons'itution, 
eofavaaits  authority  extends;  and  also  the 


government  established  by  the  Federal  Con 
stitotion,  within  the  sphere  of  its  delegated 

powers."  • 

A  citizen  of  California,  then,  owes  odtdience 
(T  do  not  mean  allegiance)  to  what  is  called  the 
Slate  government,  bo  far  as  its  right  to  com- 
pel obedience  goes;  and  also  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  of  its  powers.  For 
example,  the  State  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
regulate  all  its  local  affairs  in  its  own  way. 

Suppose,  then,  our  State  should  pass  a  law 
regulating  the  descent  of  real  property,  and 
the  Federal  Governmeet  should  pass  a  law  on 
the  same  subject,  to  conflict  with  the  State 
law.  Which  are  we  to  obey?  Obviously  the 
State  law;  for,  the  subject  matter  of  the  law 
lies  exclusively  with  the  State  jurisdiction. 
Again,  the  Federal  Government  has  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  levy  imposts.  Suppose  then,  > 
Federal  law  imposing  dnties  should  be  met  by 
a  State  law  on  the  same  subject.  What  are 
citizens  to  do?  Clearly  to  obey  the  Federal 
Ihwjforthe  act  of  imposing  duties  is  within 
the  scope  of  Federal  authority. 

We  see  at  once,  from  thi%  the  vast  import- 
sdee  of  every  citizen  being  acquainted  with 
the  relations  subsisting  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  government  under  which  he 
lives;  since  be  may  at  any  moment  be  called 
upon  to  decide  between  them,  as  to  where  he 
owe^bediencc. 

I  wBrld  here  remark  that  the  local  and  Fed- 
eral branches  of  the  governmont  of  a  State, 
are  of  precisely  equal  authority;  since  they 
both  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  sovereign 
power,  the  people  of  the  State.  If  it  is  asked 
why  I  owe  obedience  to  the  Legislature.  Ju- 
diciary and  Executive  of  California,  I  answer, 
because  the  sovereign  people  of  California 
have,  by  their  State  Constitution,  so  agreed 
and  determined.  If  the  same  question  be  ask- 
ed respecting  what  we  call  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  answer,  because  the  same  sover- 
eign people  have,  by  entering  into  the  Union 
and  ratifying  the  Constitution,  pledged  my  obe- 
dience to  federal  authority.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  citizen's  obligations  to  State  or 
local  and  federal  authority,  stand  upon  the 
same  footing,  and  are  exacted  from  him  by  the 
same  high  sanction,  viz  :  the  compact  or  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign  people. 

By  adopting  the  State  Constitution,  the  peo- 
ple nave  agreed  that  the  so-called  State  gov- 
ernment shall  possess  and  exercise  certain 
powers  within  the  State — by  ratifying  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  they  have  agreed  that  the 
people  of  all  the  States  through  their  com. 
mon  agent,  the  Federal  Government,  shall 
exercise  another  class  of  power  within  the 
State. 

It  will  be  observed  in  passing,  that  there  is 
a  marked  distinction  between  " obedience" and 
"  allegiance.'1 

Wc  owe  obedience  to  the  law  and  to  the 
government;  but  allegiance  is  only  due  to  the 
sovereign;  and  as  neither  the  State  nor  Feder- 
al Government  arc  sovereign,  but  mere  crea 
tares  of  the  sovereign  will,  allegiance  can 
never  be  due  to  cither. 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  foregoing 
that  I  place  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments upon  precisely  the  same  level  in  all 
things. 

The  authority  of  each  is  supreme  (in  the 
sense  that  all  taws  art  supreme)  within  its  own 
sphere;  and  if  either  travels  out  of  its  sphere, 
ot  beyond  the  charter  of  its  creation,  it  is  not 
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only  the  right,  bnt  the  absolute  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  withhold  obedience  to  its  unconstitu- 
tional edicts.. 

But  although  neither  the  State  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  caiffcontrol  the  other,  there 
is  a  power  which  controls  both.  That  power 
is  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State;  and;  as 
they  have  nevar  been  curtailed  of  any  of  their 
authority,  thdir  right  to  control  must  still  be 
unlimited. 

The  powers  not  granted  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution are  called  the  "  reserved  powers  of 
theStrtes;"  and,  as  those  powers  still  exist  in 
each  of  the  States,  we  may  with  propriety  say 
that  the  supreme  authority  of  each  State  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  viz  :  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution, 
and  those  reserved  to  the  State  itself.  Some  of 
the  reserved  powers  are  vested  by  the  State 
Constitution  in  the  State  government;  but  by 
far  the  most  important  of  them,  among  them, 
sovereignty  itself,  remain  in  abeyance  in  the 
people  of  the  State  nutil  called  into  active  op- 
eration by  some  adequate  occasion. 

It  has  always  been  admitted  by  American 
statesmen,  that  the  Federal  Government  pos- 
sesses no  powers  except  such  as  are  granted 
by  the  Constitution. 

This,  of  itself,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  that 
government  is  not  sovereign;  for  the  sovereign 
can  be  restrained  by  no  written  covenants. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  various 
modes  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  of  the  grant  in  each  case.  All 
agree  that,  whatever  that  instrument  permits 
is  lawful;  but  the  question  is,  what  does  it  per- 
mit? 

Upon  this  question,  the  two  great  'parties 
which  have  always  existed  in  cur  coudtry, 
first  divided,  and  have,  under  various  names, 
remained  divided  to  this  day.  One  party  con- 
tended that  the  Constitution  should  be  con- 
strued in  a  broad  and  liberal  manner,  so  as  to 
give  Congress  powers  not  expressly  mentioned; 
while  the  other  maintained  that  a  strict,  literal 
construction  was  the  proper  one.  The  former 
to<k  the  name  of  "federalists,"  the  latter  that 
of  "  democrats.'''  The  manna/  in  which  the  fed- 
eral party  usurped  that  name  presents  the  most 
curious  case  of  political  juggling  known  to  his- 
tory. The  party  in  the  convention  which  fa- 
vored a  National  government,  finding  that  their 
views  were  odious  to  the  people,  and  being  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  obtain  power,  seized 
hold,  at  the  first  opportunity,  of  the  popular 
name  of  "  federalists;"  though  they  previous- 
ly entertained  not  a  single  federal  principle. 
The  real  federalists,  finding  themselves  dopriy- 
of  their  rightful  name,  adopted  that  of  "  demo- 
crats," as  being  the  next  most  appropriate  to 
their  principles.  Another  curious  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  original  formation  of  parties, 
relates  to  the  positions  assumed  by  some  of 
the  extreme  Stute  Rights  men  in  and  out  of 
the  Convention. 

.  It  is  well  known  that  Luther  Martin.  Patrick 
Henry,  and  others,  opposed  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  not  because  it  departed  from 
the  federal  standard,  but  because  they  thought 
jt  conferred  too  much  power  on  tho  federal 
government,  which  might,  in  the  end,  bo  used 
to  subvert  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States. 
After  the  Constitution  was  ratified  and  put  in 
operation,  those  very  men,  instead  of  joining 
the  Democrats,  who  advocated  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  united  themselves 
With  tho  friends  of  liberal  cucstraction. 


They  did  this,  doubtless,  from  a  sentiment 
of  consistency;  for,  after  they  had  urged,  ex- 
treme measures  before  the  State  Conventions, 
as  a  reason  for  defeating  the  ratification,  they 
thought  it  inconsistent  for  them  to  repudiate 
those  views  afty  it  was  ratified. 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Madison,  a  friend  to  a 
National  government,  in  the  Convention,  yet 
placed  himself  with  the  Democrats;  because, 
although  he  may  have  supposed  the  Constitu- 
tion imperfect,  he  desired  it  to  be  construed 
and  carried  into  operatiou,  as  intended  by  the 
framers. 

The  difference  in  the  mode  of  construction- 
applied  by  the  two  parties  to  the  Constitution, 
is  better  shown  by  examples  than  by  defini- 
tions. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Bank  question.  The 
Federalists,  and  their  successors,  the  Whigs; 
held  that  Congress  might,  under  a  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  currency,  charter  a  great  National 
Bank.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
construed  the  word  "  currency  "  in  its  true 
natural  sense,  as  synonymous  with  the  legal 
circulating  medium,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  country;  and  held  that  itcould 
never  extend  to  bank  paper,  which  was  not  a 
legal  tender  under  the  Constitution. 

In  like  manner,  the  Federalists  endeavored 
to  deduce  from  the  powers  to  levy  imports,  and 
regulate^ommercc,  a  right  to  protect  manu- 
factures. But  the  Democrats  held  that  the 
first  of  those  powers  was  given  for  the  sake  of 
revenue,  and  could  never  be  perverted  to  other 
purposes;  and  as  to  the  latter,  they  said  that 
a  power  to  regulate  could  never  be  construed 
into  a  power  to  oppress  or  restrict  commerce. 

So  with  many  other  questions  of  a  similar 
nature.  • 

These  two  parties  have,  from  that  day  to 
this,  divided  our  people. 

Party  names  have  been  changed,  and  party 
measures  have  varied,  but  the  principle*  of  the 
two  parties,  as  contra-distinguished  from  their 
policy  or  measures,  have  ever  remained  the 
same. 

It  is  usual,  we  know,  to  confound  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  party  with  its  measures,  but  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two. 

The  principles  of  a  party  are  its  abstract 
opinions  and  doctrines  as  to  constitutional 
rights  and  powers;  its  measures  are  the  practi- 
cal result  of  those  principles.  For  instance, 
the  Tariff  was  not  a  principle  of  the  Whig  par- 
ty, butonc  of  its Kif«sui-c.',(lependcnt,of course, 
upon  the  doctrine  of  that  party,  that  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  liberally  construed.  The  Re- 
publican party,  the  present  representative  of 
the  Fe  deralists,  has,  as  before  stated,  super- 
added to  the  creed  of  their  predecessors,  the 
dogma  o°  our  being  a  government  ot  the  mere 
absolute  majority;  but  in  other  respects  its  prin- 
ciples are  identical  with  those  taught  by  Ham- 
ilton and  Adams,  and  opposed  by  Jefferson  ami 
Madison  sixty  years  ago. 


NUMBER  FOUR. 

I  have  shown,  in  the  last,  number  of  these 
papers,  that  until  quite  a  recent  period  of  our 
history,  the  Federal  theory  of  our  Government 
was  the  one  universally  received.  I  have  also 
endeavored  to  briefly  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  anti-slavery  and  consolidation  sentiments 
hnvc,  by  reacting  upon  each  other,  produced 
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the  Republican  party,  aad  the  present  disas- 
trous civil  war. 

I  propose  now  to  continue"  the  same  subject, 
with  a  view  of  further  showing  how  opposed 
such  doctrines  are  to  the  whole  theory  of  our 
Government,  as  well  as  to  reason  and'eommon 
sense.  • 

We  daily  hear  Republicans  and  their  allies 
appeal  totbe  sense  of  the  majority,  as  a  de- 
fense or  the  most  dangerous  doctrines.  Instead 
of  applying  to  the  Constitution— the.sole  source 
of  all  Federal  power— they  refer  to"  the  major- 
ity as  a  warrant  for  any  outrageous  extreme. 
Slavery,  say  they,  is  wrong  and  should  at  once 
be  abolished,  because  a  majority  of  the  whole 
people  arc  opposed  to  it. 

They  forget  that  the  American  people,  at 
such, have  nothing  1 i  do  with  it.  So,  too,  many 
gross  and  palpable  infractions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  justified  by  the  same  appeal  to  the 
perverted  maxim,  "  Vox  populi,  est  vox  Dei." 
Such  doctrines,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  show,  lie 
at  the  source  of  all  our  difficulties;  and  we  can 
never  be  restored  to  a  proper  condition,  till 
both  our  people  and  government  return  to  true 
and  just  notions  of  the  character  of  our  iusti- 
tions. 

It  is  a  widely  extended  error  that  majorities 
possess  a  natural  right  to  exact  obedience  from 
the  minorities  and  individuals.  The  common  ex- 
pression is,  that  the  majority  should  rule  in  all 
cases;  as  if  it  were  endowed  with  atbrt  of  di- 
vine right  of  governing.  A  more  erroneous 
doctrine  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

Majorities!  have  no  natural  rights. 

We  say  that  the  people  of  each  State  arc 
sovereign.  Now,  the  sovereign  can  choose  its 
own  organ  for  communicating  its  will  to  indi- 
viduals. 

It  might,  tferc  it  so  inclined,  select  the  mi- 
nority,or  even  an  individual,  as  is  the  casein 
many  countries.  The  question  is,  what  organ 
is  most  likely  to  truly  represent  the  sovereign 
will;  and  that,  when  ascertained;  ought  to  be 
selected.  It  is  a  question  of  expediency  and 
convenience,  and  not  of  right.  But  it  has  gen- 
erally been  deemed,  in  practice,  at  least,  that 
majorities  will  act  with  greater  skill  and  knowl- 
edge than  minorities;  and  hence,  majorities 
arc  chosen,  in  some  countries,  as  the  organ  of 
expression. 

To  illustrate  this :  Suppose  that  one  hund- 
red men  reside  together  in  a  separate  commu- 
nity; and  that  they  organize  a  government  for 
themselves.  Suppose,  further,  that  they  per- 
mit the  majority  to  rule  in  certain  cases.  Now, 
such  majority  has  no  natural  power  over  the  re- 
mainder, bnt  it  gets  all  its  authority  from  the 
grant.  It  is  given  to  them  because  the  larger 
number  are  supposed  to  possess  a  larger  ag- 
gregate of  practical  wisdom  than  the  smaller. 
This  is  the  entire  sense  and  philosophy  of 
the  rights  of  majorities.  For,  suppose,  in  the 
example  given,  that  without  adopting  any  par- 
ticular form  of  government,  ninety-nine  men  of 
the  hundred  should  combine  against  the  hnn- 
dreth.  They  would  have  the  poiclr  to  exact 
submission  from  him,  undoubtedly;  but  the  pre- 
sent is  not  a  question  of  power,  but  of  right. 
There  is  also  a  very  strong  presumption  that 
the  ninety-nine  would  possess  greater  wisdom 
than  the  nundreth,  and  hence,  that  they  would 
decide  more  correctly;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  one  man  might  have  far  more  honesty  and 
ability  than  all  the  others.  Now,  our  position 
is,  that,  apart  from  compact  or  agreement  be- 
tween them  all,  the  ninety-nine  could  have  no 


right  whatuves  to  coerce  the  one  into  obedience 
to  their  will. 

Nor  would  the  concurrence  of  the  ninety- 
nine  against  the  one.readerthcir  decision  right, 
if  it  were  not  right  inlfpeodent  of  their  uni- 
ted voices.  If  tiie  one  man  wus  right  in  hig 
views,  before  the  majority  against  him  was  as- 
certained, he  would  still  be  right  after  it  was  as- 
certained; or,  in  other  words,  the  voice  of  the 
majority  could  not  make  right  wrong,  or  wrong 
right  The  rights  of  one  man  are  as  sacred,  tn 
a  natural  point  of  view,  as  the  rights  of  a  thou- 
sand; and  the  latter  could  not  deprive  the  for- 
mer of  his  with  a  particle  more  ju»tice  thaniie 
could  deprive  them  of  theirs. 

Again,  if  the  power  of  majorities  exist  by 
natural  right,  it  must  necessarily  be  unlimited 
by  natural  right.  In  every  civilized  commu- 
nity we  know,  the  authority  of  the  majority  is 
restrained.  But  how  restrained  ?  Not  by  natu- 
ral limitations,  but  by  positive  laws.  But  sup- 
pose a  state  of  society  where  there  were  no 
positive  restraints  upon  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity; then  if  the  power  of  the  majority  owed  its 
origin  to  nature,  it  would  necessarily  be  un- 
limited by  nature.  For,  if  nature  baa  both  giv- 
en the  right,  and  imposed  limits  upon  its  exer- 
cise, what  are  the  limits  imposed  .'  This  is  a 
question  which  it  is  obvious  cannot  be  answer- 
ed, except  by  denying,  in  toto  the  existence  cf 
any  limits  at  all;  and  hencs  it  results,  that  if 
the  right  of  a  majority  to  rule  a  minority  ex- 
ists by  nature, its  exercise  is  totally  unlimited 
by  nature;  and  if,  in  the  example  already  men- 
tioned, sixty  of  the  one  hundred  men  should, 
iu  a  moment  of  irritation,  vote,  without  cause, 
to  hang  or  imprison  the  remaining  forty , it  would 
be  all  nghl  sn.l  proper,  and  the  forty  could  not 
complain.  To  such  monstrous  and  absurd  con- 
clusious  must  we  arrive,  in  reasoning  from  per- 
verted or  misapprehended  Iir3t  principles. 

Thus  it  appears,  t'lat  the  only  true  and  ra- 
tional theory  of  the  powers  of  majorities, 
is,  that  iu  every  case,  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  positive  institution  of  the  country  where 
they  exist;  that  they  are  not  rights  in  any  pro- 
per sense,  but  are  merely  delegated  by  the 
sovereign  people,  on  grounds  of  convent, 
ence  alone;  and  that  they  can  be  withdrawn  and 
lodged  elsewhere,  whenever  the  same  sover- 
eign people  shall  so  determine, 

These  general  views  of  the  powers  of  ma- 
jorities may  seem  disconnected  with  the  sub. 
jeet  In  hand'  but  they  will,  in  some  measure, 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  aa  to 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  majorities  nnder 
our  own  system. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  power  of  the  major- 
ity to  rule  is  largely  incorporated  into  oor  in- 
stitutions, as  an  element  of  government.  It  it 
the  element  that  renders  our  government 
"  Democratic  "  in  additioutoits  being  Federal, 
But  the  point  of  Inquiry  is,  in  what  majority  is 
this  power  ?  This  question  is  really  discussed 
and  answered  in  our  previous  numbers,  relative 
to  the  theory  and  form  of  our  government;  bnt 
that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  of  our 
views,  we  prefer  to  go  partly  over  the  same 
ground  again. 

It  is  now  contended  by  certain  politician!!, 
(statesmen  they  certainly  cannot  be  called), 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  entire 
American  people  is  the  governing  element  nn- 
der our  system, and  that  against  its  decrees  there 
is,  and  oan  be  no  appeal;  in  other  words,  that 
tbey  arc  final;  and  any  one  refusing  obedience 
to  them  is  guilty  of  treason. 


This  doctrine  may  not  bo  avowed  in  terms 
by  any  but  the  most  ignorant,  but  actions  spesk 
louder  than  words,  and  a  mini  must  be  blind, 
indeed,  who  does  not  see  from  the  history  of 
the  past  few  years,  that  the  entire  abolition 
party  is  governed  in  its  conduct  by  thin  doc- 
trine; and  that  it  only  awaits  the  acquisition  of 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  people  to 
break  down  all  constitutional  barriers  between 
itself  and  its  object,  invade  the  domain  ot'State 
jurisdiction,  ami  consummate  its  final  purpose 
of  overturning  all  local  institutions  which  may 
not  exactly  suit  its  notions  of  abstract  justice. 

We  have  already  shown  that  tin's  doctrine 
which  would  consolidate  the  people  of  all  the 
thirty-four  States  into  a  huge  democracy,  re- 
ceives no  countenance  whatever  from  the  tram- 
en  of  the  Constitution,  or  even  from  the  lead- 
ers of  the  original  Federal  party. 

We  have  shown,  too,  that  our  govcrament  is 
exclusively  Federal  in  its  character,  and  con- 
solidation, we  know,  is  the  very  opposite  of  a 
Federal  Government. 

What  majority  then,  is  intended,  when  we 
say,  that  a  majority  shall  govern,  subject  to 
the  Constitution  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  each  State  alone  is 
intended.  Such  majorities  alone  are  consist- 
ent with  the  Federal  form  of  our  Government. 

The  opposito  doctrine  would,  of  itself,  with- 
out more,  convert  onr  government  from  the 
Federal  to  the  National  form. 

We  deny,  intoto,  the  assumption  that  there  is 
any  such  political  element  as  the  American  peo- 
ple, considered  as  one  people,  belonging  to  our 
institutions.  Such  an  clement  is  equally  in  con- 
flict with  the  theory  of  our  Government  and 
unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  laws. 

There  are,  at  this  day,  thirty-four  States. 
Each  State  has  a  people  of  its  own,  uncon- 
nected with  the  people  of  all  other  Sta;es,  ex- 
cept by  the  ties  of  the  Constitution- 

The  people  of  each  State  express  their  will, 
through  a  majority,  independent  of  all  other 
Stales;  and  this  it  is  that  constitutes  us  a  democ- 
racy— not  a  democracy  of  the  whole,  but  of 
each  of  the  sovereign,  independent  parts.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  being  a  vast  dem- 
ocracy of  the  whole,  we  arc  eomposed  of 
thirty-four  democracies — instead  of  being  sub- 
ject to  one  huge  majority  of  the  whole,  we 
are  subject  to  thirty-four  majorities. 

Tne  argument  which  is  frequently  resorted 
to,  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  American  people, 
is  foanded  upon  the  loose  and  improper  use  of 
language, 

VVe  often  hear  it  said  that  there  must  be  such 
a  thing  as  the  American  people;  regarded  as  a 
political  element,  because  a  person  is  said  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  whole  Union,  or  he  is  called 
an  "  American  eitizen;''  and  this  common  collo- 
quial phrase  is  turned  into  a  serious  argument 
to  prove  that  we  are  a  great  consolidated  Na- 
tion, instead  of  being  a  Confederation  of  States, 
or  political  sovereignties.  The  phrase  "  Amer- 
ican citizen  "  is  unobjectionable  as  applied  in 
ordinary  conversation,  and  it  is  even  proper 
when  used  to  characterize  the  relations  existing 
between  our  people  and  foreign  nations.  For- 
eigners know  nothing  of  us,  and  cannot  come 
in  contact  with  us  politically,  except  through 
the  Federal  Government. 

Indeed,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  formation  of 
the  latter,  was  to  transact  international  affairs 
with  other  nations. 

Those  nations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
States,  as  such,  and  are  not  required  to  recog- 


nize their  existence,  and  any  question  between 
one  of  them  and  ourselves,  in  relation  to  tie 
rights  of  an  individual,  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  a  reference  to  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  cit- 
izen, but  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  i3 
clothed  with  the  power  to  protect  him.  Hence, 
it  is  not  improper  to  s,peak  of  a  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  Kentucky,  in  connection  with  his 
relations  to  foreigners,  as  an  American  citizen; 
hut  when  we  come  to  his  domestic  relations,  it 
is  clearly  a  misnomer. 

The  true  doctrine  is,  that  every  man  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  or  is  natural- 
ized, with  the  privilege  of  citizenship  in  the 
other  States. 

It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  provide  "  an  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization;"  but  this  power  is  fulfilled  and 
exhausted  by  providing  the  rule.  It  does  not 
change  the  character  of  the  citizenship  grant- 
ed, but  leaves  it  as  it  was  before.  A  citizen 
made  under  the  rule  established  by  Congress, 
has  precisely  the  same  right  as  a  citizen  made 
under  a  rule  established  by  a  State,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Congressional  .rule. 

This  is  shown  by  the  terms  of  another  Con- 
stitutional provision,  which  provides  that  a  cit- 
izen of  tne  State  shall  have  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  all  the  oilier  States.  Iiut  if  we 
arc  all  citizens  of  the  country  at  large,  this  pro- 
vision is  worse  than  useless;  it  is  foolish;  for  as 
citizens  of  the  whole  country,  we  should  neces- 
sarily be  citizens  of  every  part,  and  entitled  to 
all  civil  rights  and  privileges. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  favors  the 
idea  of  our  being  a  government  of  the  absolute 
majority,  still  less  than  the  general  theory  of 
our  institutions. 

If  we  are  a  consolidated  people  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  numerical  majority,  there  must 
be  some  mode  provided  by  which  that  major- 
ity can  express  its  will.  Now.itso  happens, that 
among  all  the  political  acts  provided  for  in 
the  Constitutiou.there  is  not  a  single  one  which 
requires  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  to  ren- 
der it  valid. 

The  Governor  of  a  State  can  only  be  cjioscn 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  hut  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple ai  all.  He  is  chosen  by  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, which  is  elected  by  the  people  or  Legisla- 
ture of  each  of  the  States,  and  not  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large  of  all  the  States,  and  it  may  often 
happen,  and  actually  has  happened,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Electoral  College  stood  opposed  in 
sentiment  to  a  majority  of  the  whole  people. 

Lincoln  himself,  as  we  all  kuow,  was  elected 
by  a  minority  of  the  entire  people.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  also  elect- 
ed by  a  popular  majority  of  the  people  of  each 
of  the  States,  and  not  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  in  their  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  President, 
it  may  often  happen  that  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress actually  represents  a  minority  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  country.  The  Senate  is 
cho6cenby  the  Legislatures  of  the  States;  each 
State,  whether  large  or  small,  having  two  Sen- 
ators. There  is,  therefore,  even  less  pretense 
for  saying,  that  that  body  represents  the  major- 
ity of  the  whole  people,  than  there  is  for  say- 
ing that  the  President  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives does. 

All  the  political  affairs  of  government  are  en- 
trusted to  these  three,  (I  do  not  include  tho  Ju- 
diciary, because  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  is  a 
representative  body),  and  yet  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  all  three  may,  at  any  one  time,  rep- 
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resent  a  minority  of  the  whole  people— though- 
not  a  minority  of  the  States. 

It  me  iiDrOlui;  majority  be  a  governing  eleroerl  in 
our  syptem,  there  must  bo  pome  mndo  In  being  by 
which  it  can  operate  and  express  i'.s  will.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears from  the  forenoing  analysis,  that  there,  is  not  a 
single  governmental  arl  conlhmplattd  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  validity  of  u-hick  the  consent  of  the  absolute 
majority  is  requisit  :  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  abso- 
lute majority  is  not  a  governing  element. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  tho  power*  of  majorities 
1  would  say,  that  under  no  form  of  government  are 
they  absolute.  The  government  even  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  the  purest  form  of  democracy  known  to 
history,  was  limited  in  various  ways.  Tho  govern 
ment  of  an  uncontro  led,  unlimited  majority,  would 
be  far  more  oppreamo  and  intolerable  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  single  despot  the  world  ever  saw. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  A  single  rulor,  how- 
ever tyrannical,  knows  that  bis  own  wellbeing  ir  in- 
volved in  that  of  his  whole  people  ;  and  therefore  be 
will  never  do  anything  to  impairtheir  prosperity.  In- 
dividuals he  may  oppress  ;  but  unless  he  be  a  fool,  he 
will  never  interfere  with  the  private  affairs  of  the 
muses. 

A  mere  numerical  majority  is  subject  to  no  such  res- 
traints. Such  a  majority  always  commits  the  error  <f 
regarding  itself  as  identical  with  the  whole  people  ; 
and  if,  acting  under  this  really  selfish  delusion,  it  op- 
presses the  few,  it  console  ilseir  with  the  reflection 
that  the  benefit  accrues  to  the  many.  Besides,  indi- 
vidual rulers  reflect,  and  are  guided,  iu  pome  mea- 
sure .v  least,  by  the  dictates  of  reason — the  multi 
{tills,  however  honest  and  well  intcnliooed,  rarely  re- 
flect, and  arc  governed  far  more  by  impulse  than  by 
judgment.  It  is  because  of  the  tendency  of  majori- 
ties that  written  constitutions  are  provided,  which  o'c 
tho  voluntary  fetters  Imposed  by  the  people  upon  their 
own  p-ssions  and  desires,  In  order  to  savo  weak  ml- 
norities  from  this  injurious  effect. 

This  is  really  the  soleoqjectof  nil  constitutions,  and, 
I  may  pay,  of  all  laws. 

Majorities  an*  always  sufficiently  strong  for  self 
protection,  the  few  alone  require  it  at  tho  bamls  of  so- 
ciety ;  and,  as  by 'tho  original  contract  of  society,  the 
Tights  of  the  minority  are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the 
majority. .the  rights  of  one  man  as  sacred  as  those  of 
a  thousand — it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  barriers  of 
written  restraints  and  corstituiional  covenants  to  pro- 
tect those  rights  from  the  unthinking  rapacity  of  the 
multitude. 

Tho'Constil'ition  of  the  I'nitod  States  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  great  purpose  ol  all  constitutions — the 
protection  of  tho  weak  against  the  strong,  Toe  great 
principle  of  the  concurrent,  instead  of  the  absolute  ma- 
jority, which  ])•■-.. i  lei  every  part  of  it,  renders  next 
to  Impossible  any  le-wl  combination  of  the  many  to 
oppress  any  particular  section  of  our  country,  how- 
ovcr  feeble  Then,  too,  the  States,  by  virtue  of  their 
sovereignty  and  reserved  rights,  may.  at  any  li.ne. 
interposi  J md  arrest  the  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, when  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Our  Oovrrnmcr.t,  when  kept  within  the  letter  and 
spirit  or  t:  s  Con-MU-itlon,  is  the  most  p.-rfect  example 
of  political  wisdom  the  world  ever  saw.  A  departure 
from  the  OOBStllulloo  has  been  t!ie  direct  cause  of  all 
(bo  difficulties  which  our  history  exhibits.  Including  th* 
present  unnatural  sectional  Etr.fe  ;  and  it  is  worse  than 
a  foolish  dream  so  suppose  wo  can  ever  extricate  our- 
selves by  aught  less  than  a  frank  and  honest  return  to 
{bo  true  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
Institutions. 


NUMBER  FIVE. 

•  In  my  previous  number  I  complete 
the  general  theory  of  our  Federal  pyst 
will  be  dovot.'.l  ton  discussion  of  two 
practical  Importance  to  the  States  of  tl 
as.  to  individual  citizens.  Before  ooing  so,  however,  J 
would,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  candor,  state  that 
some  of  tho  opinions  advanced  by  mo,  h^ve  been  re- 
pudiated by  very  high  authority,  viz  :  the  Sjpromc 
Court  of  t!i3  United  EUt.'s.    That  tribunal,  i*.  i)  true, 


ba-  always  acknowledged  the  federal  character  of  onr 
G  ivcrnnicnt ;  but  upon  questions  ol"  construction  It  has 
departed  widely  Irum  the  Democratic  standard. 

mis  fact,  standing  alone,  might  lead  Democrats  to 
doubt  the  correctness  ol  their  c  onclusions  ;  but,  fortun- 
ately, it  Is  loo  easy  of  explanation  to  have  that  cflecl.  I 
have  before  adverted  to  the  efforts  or  tho  National  par- 
ty, calling  il  ea  •  federal,"  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
by  means  of  construction  and  patronage. 

That  parly,  having  at  an  early  day  obtained  power, In 
pursuance  of  its  previously  conceived  plan,  at  once  filled 
the  Judiciary  with  men  known  for  their  devotion  to  the 
pi  Inciples  ol  Hamilton,  and  hatred  to  those  of  Jefferson. 
Owing  to  tho  odium  excited  by  tho  Alien  and  Sedition 
liws,  tho  political  wing  of  the  parly  was  very  soon 
driven  from  power  ;  hut  the  Judges  thus  appointed, 
holding  by  a  life  tenure,  remained  in  office  long  after 
the  other  departments  ol  Government  bad  passed  to  the 
Democrats.  Hence  arose  a  conflict  upon  constitutional 
construction  between  the  political  and  judicial  depart- 
ments, which  was  only  terminated  a  Ptw  years  since  by 
a  majority  of  the  Court  becoming  Democratic.  In  this 
long  contest,  the  Bench  was  represented  by  the  all-per- 
vading genius  of  Marshall,  and  the  learning  of  Story, 
while  lis  opponents  organized  under  the  leadership  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Mason,  John  Taylor,  Calhoun,  and 
Woodbury. 

As  a  display  of  dialectics,  it  might  be  difficult  for  a 
candid  man  to  determine  to  which  parly  should  be 
ascribed  the  victory  ;  hut  he  who  carefully  examines 
our  svstcm  of  government,  will  probably  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty do  we  owe  the  preservation  of  just  and  well  founded 
views  of  constitutional  construction.  This  may  ho 
deemed  a  digression,  but  one  not  altogether  useless, 
since  it  points  out  the  source  or  the  strange  differences 
of  opinion  existing  between  all  men.  as  to  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution.  A  similar  conflict  raged 
for  many  years  between  the  Judiciary  and  the  Whig 
BUtesmon  of  England,  and  at  this  day,  we  arc  assured 
by  the  historian  that  ihal  great  country  owes  the  pre- 
servation of  her  Tree  Institutions,  not  to  her  Bacons— her 
Hulcs— her  Mansfield*  and  her  Eldons— the  chosen 
guardians  of  the  law— but  to  her  Hampdens,  her  Sid 
neys,  and  her  Foxes, who  knew  notion;  or  law  but  what 
they  incidentally  gleaned  rrom  history,  or  from  long 
service  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  return  to  the  two  questions  mentioned.  There 
are, 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  final  disagreement  between  tho 
Federal  Government  and  a  State,  which  must  yield  to 
the  other,  a.id  where  does  the  right  or  power  reside  of 
judging,  in  the  final  event,  of  infractions  of  the  Coustl 
lulion,  and  of  redressing  them  ? 

ft.  To  whom,  under  our  system,  is  allegiance  due; 

To  the  first  question  ,  the  answer  is  obvious.  It  ne- 
cessarily follows  from  the  character  of  our  institutions  ; 
from  the  sovereignty  ot  the  Elates  ;  from  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  being  delegated ,  and  not 
original ;  from  the  wantofu  constitutional  grant ;  ami 
from  the  absence  of  any  common  judge  or  arbiter,  that 
the  State,  and  it  alone,  must  finally  determine  all  con- 
troversies  between  itself  and  its  agent  •  and  such  de- 
termination must  be  final,  because  t  torn  it  there  Is  no 


when  in  a  compact  between  sovereigns,  no  common  ar- 
biter Is  provided,  each  parly  to  the  conduct  iinij>t  judge 
for  ttsolf— at  Its  own  peril— of  course.  After  the  Cunsti- 
tnlion  was  ratified,  an  attempt  was  mnde  -to  usurp  for 
tho  Supreme  Court  this  power,  which  had  been  express- 
ly refustd  by  iho  Convention  to  Congress. 

But  the  Supreme  Court,  like  all  other  judicial  bodies, 
is  endowed  with  no  political  power  ;  and  can  merely  de- 
termine cores  between  man  awl  man.  Moreover,  tbo 
Supremo  Court  Is  only  on  branch  of  the  federal  Gov- 
ernmer.l ;  anil  the  entire  Federal  Government,  cansu- 
lute  hut  one  agent.  If  tho  entire  agent  possesses  Dot 
tho poworascribed  toil,  mostassurcdly asinglcbranch 
of  it  cannot  be  said  t  i  I  "-  •  •    t  " 

How  absurd,  under  any  pretext,  to  ray  thai  the  mero 
•  ii"cnt  Should  liave  the  right  ol  linal  judgment  upon  tho 
citlenlof  iu  own  powers  I  Such  a  right,  i  r  itself,  would 
crc  long  end  in  tws  l.'til  subversion  ol  all  ;  tate  cover 
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elgnty.  and  in  tho  absolute  consolidation  of  our  Govern 
ment.  It  would  make  tho  discretion  of  Government, 
and  not  the  Constitution,  the  sole  rulo  of  political  ac- 
tion. 

Suppose  I  should  select  an  agent  for  the  transaction 
of  certain  business  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  specific 
limited  agency,  I  give  aim  the  right  to  judge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  authority .  Is  any  man  so  blind  as  not  to 
perceive  that  this  power  alouo  renders  the  agency  tin- 
.limited,  and  places  me  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  my 
■creature?  Would  not  such  a  provision,  in  effect  reverse 
our  relative  positions,  and  render  me  a  servant  to  my 
servant? 

It  obviously  would  ;  and  such  too  would  necessarily 
bo  the  result,  if  the  Federal  Covcmment.or  any  branch 
thereof,  was  endowed  with  a  like  power  of  final  judg- 
ment. 

The  limitations  of  tho  Constitution  would  become  no 
limitations,  and  the  Federal  Government,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposcs^vould  become  absolute. 

It  is  obviouPlhat  tho  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
controversies  between  two  or  more  States — there  be- 
ing no  common  arbiter  to  determine  them.  These 
views  are  embraced  »u  ttm  resolutions  of  tho  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Legislatures  in  1798,  drawn  by  Madison 
and  JelTcrson  ;  and  have  over  sinco  been  the  corner 
stone  of  the  constitutional  crocd  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

If  the  Federal  Government  does  not  possess  the  power 
of  final  judgment  between  itself  and  a  St  aft:,  it  follows 
thai  it  cannot  coerce  or  use  force  against  a  State;  because 
it  cannot  determine  the  occasion  that  will  justify  force. 
And  again,  if  the  State  has  the  right  of  judging  in  the 
last  event,  its  judgment  in  any  given  case  must  be  abso 
lutely  final  and  conclusive ;  and  hence,  can  never  justify 
a  report  to  force  by  its  agent,  the  Federal  Government. 

Besides,  the  right  of  coercion  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  directly  subvert  that  equality  of  (he 
States,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  whole  fed 
oral  system*  The  exercise  of  this  right  of  final  judg- 
ment by  a  State,  if  itamotmt  to  an  infraction  of  the 
compact  of  tlie  Constitution  may,  we  admit,  justify  a 
resort  to  arms  by  the  other  States  who  aro  parties  to 
the  compact,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her  to  keep 
her  engagements — upon  the  principle  that  any  Nation 
may  be  coerced  by  forco,  into  the  performance  of  its 
obligations. 

But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  right 
chimed  now  a-dnys — for  the  Federal  Government — 
tho  mere  creature  and  servant  of  the  States. 

In  conclusion  upon  this  point,  I  would  observe,  that 
an  attempt  te  confer  the  power  of  coercion  upon  the 
.Federal  Government,  was  made  in  the  Convention,  but 
was  defeated,  for  the  same  reasons  precisely  which 
induced  tho  Convention  to  withhold  a  negative  upon 
State  laws  from  that  Government. 

Tho  debate.!  of  the  Convention  upon  the  question  will 
amply  repay  perusal  even  in  this  day,  when  tho  au- 
thority or  our  greatest  men  is  contemned,  and  right 
confounded  with  wrong. 

To  the  second  question,  of  where  allegiance  is  due, 
•  the  answer  is  equally  without  difficulty.  I  have  al- 
ready, in  a  former  number,  hinted  at  the  difference 
between  obr.dicncc  and  allegiance  and  will  now  proceed 
to  a  further  explanation. 

The  word  *■al]egiance,'  is  used  to  express  those  ties 
which  bind  an  Individual  to  tho  State  which  protects 
bim.  It  is  also  commonly  used  to  define  the  duty 
which  the  citizen  owes  to  tho  State,  in  return  lor  its 
1  protection.  It  is  either  natural;  or,  acquired  and  local 
— either  permanent  or  temporary.  It  is  always  due  to 
.  the  sovereign  of  ta©  State,  whoever  that  sovereign  may 
be;  because  the  sovereign  alone  allords  protection. 

To  this  end,  the  sovereign  of  course  adopts  adequate 
instruments.  Those  Instruments,  m  our  rountry,  arc 
the  Slate  and  Federal  Governments,  the  laws  enacted 
by  tnem,  and  the  officers  who  execute  those  laws.  To 
cnahl?  the  sovereign  to  afford  just  protection  to  each. 
It  is  necessary  that  its  agents  or  instruments  should  be 
respected  by  all.  Htnce  wo  owe  obedience  to  tho  Con- 
stitution, both  State  and  Federal ;  to  all  laws  duly  en- 
acted ;  and  10  oachot  the  officers  of  Government,  from 
the  President  down  to  the  Town  C  instable,  when  act 
iog  within  the  scopo  of  their  authority  Nor  are  there 
any  detrrees  in  our  duty  of  obodience,  it  being  as  abso- 
lute in  tho  uno  case     in  tho  other.  Thus,  our  obliga- 


tion to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Town  Constable,  U 
precisely  too  same  as  our  obligation  to  obey  the  be- 
hests of  the  President,  or  Governor.  In  either  case, 
wo  are  bound  only  so  far  as  the  commands  are  legal ; 
hut  of  the  legality  we  must  judge  at  our  peril.  In  tho 
same  way,  our  obligation  of  respect  and  obedience  to 
the  iaw3  of  tho  land  is  the  same  in  degree  in  all  cases. 
Different  penalties  may  be  provided  for  tho  infringe- 
ment of  different  laws,  and  the  moral  guilt  of  disobe- 
dience may  be  greater  in  some  case;  than  in  others; 
but  our  obligation  to  obey  them  aslaws,  and  consider- 
ed in  reference  to  their  origin,  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
The  Constitution  of  (ho  United  States  is  no  more  bind- 
ing on  me  than  the  StfttO  Constitution;  nor  a  lawoC  Con- 
gress, than  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature. 

In  a  former  number,  I  have  pointed  out  that  tho  citi- 
zen was  obliged  to  obey  tho  acts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, because  his  sovereign,  the  State,  has  by  the 
compact  of  tho  Constitution  pledged  his  obedience. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  State  Government  and  laws; 
and  of  State  and  Federal  officials.  Iu  every  caso  whero 
our  obedience  is  due,  it  is  so  because  the  people  of  tho 
State  have  so  agreed  ;  and  we,  by  virtuo  of  our  alle- 
giance, must  conform  ourselves  to  their  agreement. 

Should  they  sec  proper  at  any  time,  to  revok  ■  their 
consent,  then  is  our  obligation  to  obedience  revoked  at 
the  Bame  moment. 

Nor  can  we  as  citizens  living  in  natural  subjection  to 
our  Sovereign,  question  the  lawfulness  or  policy  of 
such  revocation  ;  for  when  our  Stato  requires  us  to 
withdraw  the  obedience  hitherto  paid  to  any  Govern- 
ment or  laws,  we  are  as  much  compelled  to  respect 
this  command,  as  we  were  to  respect  the  original  com- 
mand to  pay  such  obedience. 

It  thus  appears  that  obe  I  ience  and  allegiance  differ 
in  the  following  important  respects  :  1st.  As  respects 
the  objects  to  which  they  are  due.  I  may  owe  obedi- 
ence iu  many  places  at  tho  same  time  .  but  allegiance 
is  due  to  one  alone,  the  Sovereign.   2d.  Asto  origin. 

Allegiance  La  a  uatuial  tic  binding  the  citizen  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Sovereign  ;  while  obedience  is  an  artifi- 
cial, derivation  duty,aepcndiug  upon  the  conscntof  tho 
Sovereign. 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  tic  of  allegiance  necessa- 
rily involves  tho  duty  of  obedience;  that  is,  I  am  bound 
to  pay  implicit  and  unhesitating  obedience  to  my  Sov- 
ereign, by  virtue  ot  my  allegiance. 

And  when  my  Sovereign  requires  no  to  transfer  my 
obedience  to  its  agents  and  iostruinei'ts  I  am  as  much 
bound  to  do  so  by  reason  of  my  allegiance,  as  if  it  ex- 
acted it  directly.  In  (act.  in  obeying  its  agents,  I  real- 
ly obey  it,  as  my  whole  obligation  to  obey  is  predicated 
upon  its  requirements.  In  tho  same  way,  as  already 
stated,  when  it  exonerates  me  from  the  duty  to  obey 
in  any  particular  case,  I  am  cquilly  bound  by  its  com- 
mands. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  allegiance  is  in  ail  cases 
paramount  to  the  duty  ol*  obedience  ;  and  that,  should 
they  ever  come  in  conflict,  the  latter  must  yield.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  that  they  should  ever  really  come 
iu  Conflict,  because  the  moment  my  duty  to  ob<*y*ceastsi 
to  he  in  accardauco  with  my  allegianoo,  it  also  wholly 
cease3  to  be  a  duty.  Rut  cases  of  attempted  conflict 
may,  and  have  actually  occurred,  and  to  tbein.  will 
equally  apply  the  conclusion  just  given. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  that  a  citizen  ran  never  be 
eullty  of  a  crime  in  obej  iug  Aw  jState against  the  world. 
It  matters  not  how  goilty  the  state  may  be,  or  bow 
causeless  may  be  its  action  ;  it  may  be  answerable,  but 
its  citizens  ne  ver. 

ThU  follows  of  course  from  the  sovereignty  of  tho 
State,  and  the  n;  uro  of  allegiance.  The  render  must 
be  careful  to  discriminate  in  this  plaoe  between  the 
State  and  the  State  Government.  I  have  formerly  ad- 
mitted that  the  nl  horny  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments is  exactly  alike  within  the  scope  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  ;  and  that,  in  case  of  corllict  be- 
tween them,  we  must  obey  that  which  is  iu  tho  right. 
Tho  rcuson  of  this  ;s,  that  we  oweallegiance  to  neither, 
but  obedience  to  both  ;  and  both  arc  mere  agents  of  co- 
equal dignity,  of  the  Sovereign. 

Hinceiti-:  that  the  citizens  of  those  States  whoso 
Teti-lature  have  nullihid  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, relative  to  furtive  slave?,  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  obey  th  ■  nullifying  law  ;  bt  cau-e  it  is  the  net  of 
tho  State  Government,  as  contradistinguished  from 
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the  Slate,  or  people  of  the  Slate.  In  fact,  for  tbis  rca- 
bod,  obedience  to  the  pretended  law  would  be  a  crime. 
Had  those  States  called  Coi.vcntions  of  the  people,  and 
nullified  Hie  Foderal  Constitution  by  sovereign  acts 
tho  people  would  have  had  no  choice  but  implicit  obe- 
dience. The  States  themselves  would  have  doubtless 
boon  liable  to  puDisbnient  for  their  infraction  of  the 
compact,  in  the  only  way  iu  which  Sovereign  States  can 
be  liable  to  pnnighmeDt— by  an  appeal  to  arms— but 
the  citizens  hyeti  llieriag  to  their  allegiance  could  never 
becomo  criminal. 

The  Federalists  of  1812,  also  went  to  work  in  the 
wrong  way  in  ellectiug  their  alleged  object  of  ilk 
solving  the  Union.  ^ 
Instead  of  railing  a  'Conyention  of  the  people  of 
each  or  the  dissatUlled  States,  and  adopiiug  aseccs 
Kion  ordinance  for  each,  they  called  a  Convention  of 
citizens  rrom  Several  States,  which,  of  course,  could 
not  bo  said  to  represent  any  sovengn  authority.  Had 
they  passed  a  disunion  ordinance,  it  would  have  been 
a  simple  nullity  ;  because  they  bad  no  authority,  and 
any  citizen  acting  iu  obedience  'hereto,  would  have 
been  guilty  of  treason. 

Tho  declaration  of  tho  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  1845,  that  lue  annexation  or  Texas  was  a  sufllclen 
cause  for  disunion,  was,  as  a  mere  declaration  of  opin 
ion  by  the  njem hers,  perfectly  legitimate,  provided 
they  thought  so  ;  but  if  ibey  had  proceeded  tc  act 
upon  it,  and  declare  tho  State  out  of  tho  Union  their 
act  would  havo  been  null  and  void,  for  Uio  slninlo 
reason  that  tho  Legislature,  not  being  a  partv  to  the 
compact,  and  not  having  ratified  it,  could  no't  at  lis 
pleasure,  refuse  to  be  governed  by  it.  The  power 
lhatratiliod  could  alone  rescind  ;  and  that  power  w. 
the  State,  aud  not  the  State  Government. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  must  be  done  in  the 
event  a  Stato  secedes  without  cause  ;  if  wo  cannot 
punish  her  citizen-.,  how  can  we  redress  the  wrong 
done  by  her?  To  this  I  answer:  True,  you  cannot 
punish  the  citizen,  ns  an  individual,  Tor  giving  his 
obedionco  whero  bis  Sovereign  requires  him  to  give 
it  ;  but  you  may  punish  the  whole  talji  of  the  citizens 
—that  is,  you  may  mako  war  upon  the  State 

Tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  States  is  a  compact 
all  tnc  more  sacred,  because,  unliko  ordinary  com- 
pacts or  leagues,  it  creates  a  government,  and  an 
union  of  aha  parties  thereto.  Wo  have  before  said 
that  if,  in  case  ol  a  compact  between  Sovereigns,  one 
party  refuses  obedience  toils  provisions,  there  being 
no  superior  to  give  redress  for  the  wrong  and  no  com- 
mon judge  to  determine  the  dispute,  the  other  partial 
may  appeal  to  arms  as  a  remedy. 

This  is  tho  common  practice  of  mankind  •  and  it 
follows  therefrom,  that  if  a  part  of  the  States  have 
unjustifiably  left  tho  Union,  the  oilier  States  may 
make  war  upon  them,  we  say  "the  other  states  :' 
in  order  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the  right  being  in  the 
Federal  Government,  though  probably  they  may  car- 
ry on  tbe  war  through  tho  Government,  as  agent. 

The  reader  will  obsei  ve.th.it.  w  do  not  necessarily 
admit  what  is  called  the"  right  of  secession."  In 
fact  this  chrase  is  a  misnomer.  Secession  may  be 
founded  ifpon  Insufficient  grounds,  nnd  then,  instead 
.of  being  ri-jht ,  it  is  totally  xmng.  Probably  It  should 
rather  be  called  '•  the  power  of  secession  ;"  for  all 
that  is  meant  by  it  is,  lh,.t  ihe  act  a  re  ., 
State,  in  severing  its  connection  with  the  Obion 
whether  joattnable  or  not,  absolutely  biids  Its  clti- 
izens.  However  unpopular,  for  the  moment,  it  may 
bo,  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  it 
must  dually  receive  the  sanction  of  all  who  respect 
that  bond  of  alliance  between  these  States.  Tho  very 
worst  of  the  modern  political  heresies,  which  havo 
flooded  tho  land  under  the  auspices  of  a  sectional 
Administration,  13  that  the  citizen  should  be  hel  1  res- 
ponsible for  the  act  of  his  sovereign  State  an  act 

which  ho  has  no  opt  on  butto  obey. 

ffhis  Union  and  Constitution,  framed  to  promote 
peace,  tranquility  and  harmony,  instead  of  being 
made  the  instruments  or  safely  to  the  stale,  and  pro- 
tection to  the  citizen,  are  usul  to  oppress  the  one 
aud  destroy  the  ether. 


NUMBER  .SIX. 

That  war  may  be  declared  against  the  seceding  States 


no  one  denies.  But 
on,  like  all  other  w 
legitimate  manner, 
objectionable  becat 


atrried 
1  in  a 

tr,  is 
ution 


nsguiscd  under  Ihe  sp -.  ions  pretext  or  restoring  Uio 
v  «ioii,  ills  really  a  war  or  conquest — a  war  not  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution,  and  every  stop  taken  by  tho 
Administration  toward  .-,  prosecution  has  been  in  tho 
LM't"  "<  that .instrum -'it.  The  plan  or  r.  -loriugor  pro- 
mt\  njj-'  tho  Union  by  war.  it  seriously  entertained,  la 
not  only  unconstitutional,  bit  the  wildest,  most  vision 
ary  scheme  ever  conceived  by  political  or  parly  fanati- 

fhc  very  essence  of  the  union  of  these  States  is  pcact. 

Founded  uj  the  [  II  audi  :  i^i-arb  of  its 

Borercign  members,  ii  i-  t;    \ei-y  madneHsTif  the  moon 


tho  first  place,  possible  j  and  suWy 
cuniiiy  caauottccure  its  nor  man  end 

Besides,  where  iu  the  Cou-titnlion 
to  their  agents  the  power  to  make  w 

A  provision  to  that  euect,  we  knov 
tbe  Convention  by  Mr.  Randolph  ol 
jectcd  ns  totally  inconsistent  wnh'oui 
ment.  Our  fathers  knew  full  well  tli 
ed  upon  peace  and  mutual  esteem  ■ 
served  by  war  and  strife.  They  als 
that  if  the  Union  could  only  be  prcse 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  preserving, 
felt  tliat  no  American  who  had  |>asse 
olution  could  consistently  advueato  r. 
meut  of  government ;  and  they  wi 


Virginia,  but  ro- 
lystera  of  govern 
I  an  Union  round; 
old  not  bo  pro- 
knew  and  5ald, 
■rvod  by  war.  It  was 
Those  wise  men 
■  I  through  the  Rev  - 
"vn-.  a-  an  instru- 
_~ld  have  re!t  them- 
clvos  rebuked  by  the  words  of  ihat  immortal  Declara- 
tion, l"  wbioh  so  mai  y  of  tin  in  bad  s.  I  ill.  ir  hand*,  bad 
Ibey  denied  to  any  ol  the  States  or  the  Union  tin:  right 
to  sever  it*  connection  with  the  others,  whenever  cir- 
cumstances so  require. 

Henco,  as  belore  stated,  the  power  or  right  to  coerc<» 
a  state,  was  net  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  bv 
tin-  Constitution,  and  nol  being  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, ii  was  not  granted  at  all.  Nothing  can  bo  clearer 
ib. cu  this,  Aii.levep.it'  Ibis  power  or  right  had  been 
granted  by  each  of  the  States,  it  would  havo  been  like 
lairy  money— pure  gold  in  the  hands  of  Its  original  own- 
ers, but  changed  into  leaves  and  ashes  whenever  put  in 
use  by  its  recipient*.  Let  those  who  desire  honestly  to* 
have  sound  notions  of  the  present  crusade  against  the 
Smth.  reflect  but  a  moment  upon  the  following,  and 
they  will  sag  the  justice  or  what  1  as-ert. 

The  object  of  the  war,  say  Lincoln  and  hi*  mvrml- 
lons,  is  to  rostore  the  integrity  of  tho  Union.  Tho 
States  of  the  Union,  al!  admit.  ...  •  .-(Tils  ;  Ho-  Constitu- 
tion expressly  declares  them  to  be  so.  In  lac!,  the 
( 'n  inn  is  equality. 

re  the  Un|an  is  of  course  to  restore  the  equal- 
States  ;  or  it  will  not  be  the  same  Union, 
i  object  of  tbis  war  is  to  reader  tho  slave  , 
ites  equal  to  the  non-slave-boldiiig. 
r  such  a  pretext  for  a  cruel  and  unconstlln- 
hoard  ol  before?  Wliat  a  pretext  this  theory 
ng  wars  of  invasion  and  the  use  or  lire  and 
low  old  George  the  III  would  havo  been  do- 
pnsscssiog  such  a  Justification  for  his  aitack 
lonie.s!  With  wli.it.  a  a  <as\  contented  air 
willy  Lord  North  have  renhed  to  tho  thun- 


forjnsiiu 
sword  1 

lighted  at 
on  the  C 
would  tin 

ders  of  Burke  and  Fox  ; 
rely.    It  is  not  a  war  t 


I  Invo  already  drawn  this  out  to  too  great  a  length. 
In  my  next,  and  last  I  shall  nursue  the  same  subject 
to  a  conclusion. 


the  present,  were  oppressing  the  Irisl 
gratification  it  would  have  boon  to  thi 
tell  the  world,  "wo  only  want  to 
equals."  Napper  Tandy,  aud  Wolfe  1 
true,  havo  doubted  thjs  ;  and  so  ml 
peasantry,  who  had  been  driven  fro 
huts  at  tbe  minis  of  British  bavouet* 


stake  thi?  waren- 
al  ail.  Its  sole 
s  one  of  making 
>r  revolted  Olio- 
's lime  down  to 


;M,  it  13 
starving 
burning 
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could  bavo  urged,  had  they  but  possessed  tho  wit  to 
know  it.  But  the  notable  device  has  been  at  hist  dis- 
covered, and  Abraham  Lincoln  is  entitled-to  the  affoc- 
tlonato  regard  of  all  tho  tyrants,  petty  and  great,  in  the 
world  for  tho  discovery.  Henceforth,  whenever  any 
villainous  bully  attacks  a  weak  or  sickly  person,  he  can 
Justify  himself  by  this  new  round  apology  for  violence 
and  wrong.  Should  Austria  again  send  her  Haynau  in 
to  Hungary,  or  Russia,  some  gentleman  with  a  name 
composed 'entirely  of  consonants,  to  Clrcassia,  with  di- 
rection* to  kill,  burn  and  destroy  all  that  they  cannot 
carry  oir  as  cmtrabtmd,  all  they  ha  ve  to  do  Iri  olthcr 
case,  is  fc>  appeal  iio  tho  ethics  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent, and  they  stand  acquitted  in  tho  ey-cS  of  history 
and  the  world . 

Away  with  such  miserable  nonsense,  such  silly  pre- 
tences! Let  those  who  have  brought  this  war  upon  us 
avow  its  true  objects.  Let  them  tell  Hie  people  that 
their  purpose  l;  first  to  abolisSfclavery  :  and  secondly, 
to  bring  the  people  of  the  South  into  subjection  to  them: 
that  :lcsiMteit-r  of  keeping  the  fta-th  iL  snfcj.-i-ion  any 
longer  by  Wans  of  tariffs  and  other  partial  and  sec- 
tional legislation,  thev  can  onlv  effect  the  same  end  by 
an  appeal  to  arms  ;  that  In  short,  after  breaking  clown 
the  domestic  institutions  of  one-half  of  tho  country, 
they  will  compell  the  people  residUunthcre  to  buy  of 
them,  at  their  own  prices.  By  making  this  avowal, 
they  would  at  least  have  the  merit  or  honesty— a  merit 
they  can  lay  no  claim  to,  us  it  is— and  would  he  equal 
ly  near  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  as  they  arc  at 
present. 

Instead  of  appenling  to  the  Constitution  for  authority 
to  prosecute  this  unholy  war,  the  Abolitionists  and 
their  allies  invoke  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Wo  might  well  refuse  to  discuss  constitutional  ques- 
tions, with  men  who  refuse  to  go  for  light  to  tho  source 
of  information,  or  who,  more  properly  reject  its  author- 
ity altogether. 

Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  passed  so  many 
Statutes  infringing  both  the  Constitution  and  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  States,  that  authority  tor  almost 
any  political  monstrosity  may  be  found  on  its  Statute 
books.  The  United  States  Bank,  the  Tariff,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  enactments,  now  usually  considered  uncon- 
stitutional, would  be  perfectly  valid  anil  constitutional, 
if  we  are  to  take  Congress  for  it.  Two  Statutes,  noto- 
riously unconstitutional,  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws, 
were  passed  by  the  same  party  (at  about  the  same 
time),  who  enacted  the  law  of  17H5.  , 
But  we  waive  our  privilege  of  refusal,  and  Join  Issue 
npon  tho  construction  of  the  Statutes.  Our  position  is, 
that  that  law  cannot  apply  to  acts  performed  by  State 
authority. 

1st.  Because  States  are  not  Darned  in  it ;  and  it  would 
bo  against  every  sound  rule  of  construction  to  extend 
a  criminal  Statute  to  eases  not  mentionod  in  It.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  everv  reader  of  history  knows  that  the 
abief  object  or  this  'law  was  to  suppress  resistance  to 
State  authority— not  acts  done  under  it.  It  was,  in 
truth,  nn  effciri  cn  the  part  oi  Congress  to  secure  to  the 
States  tbat  guaranty  of  the  Constitution)  which  pledges 
Congress  to  protect  each  State  from  foreign  invasion, 
and  internal  insurrection.  This  is  manifest  from  the 
language  of  the  act  itself,  as  w  ell  is  from  the  history  of 
that  period. 

It  was  passed  in  the  place  or  the  Act  of  1792,  which 
bad  been  found  imperfect,  or  inconvenient. 

It  provides,  first,  lor  repelling  invasions  from  foreign 
nations,  and  the  Indian  tribes  ;  next,  for  putting  down 
•  rebellion  to  Slate  authority  fond  lastly,  for  enforcing 
the  federal  laws  again*  combinations  <-!'  men.  and 
armed  resistance  too  powerful  for  tho  cliorts  of  the 
civil  officers. 

That  this,  and  this  alone,  is  wbnt  was  intended,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  2d  section  provides  for  call- 
ing out  the  militia  of  the  very  state  Where  the  resistance 
is  finind,  to  vplmld  the  federal  lam.  See  Story's  laws, 
■ydl.  1,  page  3S9. 

What  nn  absurdity  it.  would  be,  if  those  acting  by 
State  authority  were  intended  I 

In  that  case  the  Staiule  would,  in  effect,  be  made  to 
say  that  tho  President  shall  call  out  the  people  of  the 
Stale  to  Buppress  themselves  Tho  Btatnte  also  speaks 
of  tho  duty  of  the  Marshals  (if  each  of  the  districts,  in 
connection  with  the  line  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
President ;  thus  showing  conclusively  that  it  merely 


intended  to  provide  a  posse  commilatvs  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing tho  law  into  effect. 

2d.  From  the  character  or  the  Congress  which  passed 
tho  Act,  I  inter  that  no  such  construction  was  intended. 
Many  of  those  wiio  then  sat  in  Congress  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution. 
Tho.-c  men  knew  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  endeavored  to 
engraft  on  tho  Constitution  a  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  us c  lorco  against  a  State. 
"  They  knew  further,  how  it  was  opposed  by  Madison, 
Hamilton,  George  Mason  and  many  other  leading  men 
of  tho  Convention,  and  how,  Dimlly.it  was  almost  unan- 
imously voted  down.  At  tbatday  constitutional  obhgaj 
tious  were,  in  some  measure  at  least,  respected,  and  it 
ii  scaacely  credible  that  these  men.  knowing  what  they 
did,  would  have  supported  an  Act,  which  lite;  certain- 
ly knew  to  be  unconstitutional. 

But  what  Is  the  use  of  argument  to  prove  what  is 
not  denied?  All  Republicans  sufficiently  educated  to 
understand  tho  subject,  and  sullfcin.tly  candid  to  avow 
the  truth,  admit  that  Lincoln  has  violated  the  Consulta- 
tion. He  himscir  admits  it.  In  a  message  tr. Congress, 
abounding  in  greater  ignoianco,  grosser  stupidity,  and 
more-unscrupulous  recklessness  of  assertion  than  ever 
befoV disgraced  nn  American  State  paper,  Abraham 
Line:  n  admit  a  almon  in  t  rim;  bis  infraction!!  3t  thD 
fundamental  law,  and,  In  t fleet,  appeals  to  Congress  for 
a  bill  of  indemnify,  to  save  him  from  the  consequences 
or  his  conduct.  The  sole  ground  Aon  which  be  and 
his  followers  pretend  to  justify  nis  action,  Is  that  or 
"necessity."  Did  It  never  strike  them  how  inconsist- 
ent it  was  to  support  tho  Constitution  by  unconstitu- 
tional means  ?  how  absurd  tho  idea  of  its  being  neces- 
sary to  disobey  the  Constitution  in  order  to  preserve 
it  I 

Surely  tbe  Constitution  provides  the  means  of  enforc- 
ing all  constitutional  powers  1  That  instrument  does 
not  authorize  its  own  infraction  in  any  case  ;  and  to  a 
sensible  man.  It  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  tho 
constitutionality  of  any  asserted  power,  that  it  can 
only  be  enforced  by  unconstitutional  means. 

It  is  a  wa6to  of  time  to  argue  against  the  constitution- 
ality of  Lincoln's  war.  Every  man,  woman  and  ciiild 
of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  that  iUis  unconstitution- 
al. Tho  leading  Auolitiou  press,  have  in  effect,  long 
since  admitted  it.  Some  of  them  have  proposed  the  to- 
tal abolition  of  all  State  lines  and  State  jurisdiction. 
Now  why  ie  this,  unless  they  feel  the  conviction,  that 
under  our  form  or  Government,  as  it  is,  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  tho  powers  claimed  fcrit?  If  it 
has  those  powers,  then  tho  proposed  change  would  be 
unnecessary,  from  their  point  of  view  ;  if  it  has  not, 
then  is  the  entire  policy  or  tho  Administration  at  war 
with  the  Constitution. 

The  "  Union  and  Constitution  "  maybe  convenient 
catch  words  to  gull  the  populace,  but  wise  men  will 
know  that  the  real  object  of  this  war  is  neither  the 
Constitution  nor  Union.  They  w  ill  feel  strong  doubts 
whether  any  portion  or  that  party  which  has  always 
been  the  foo  of  the  Constitution  and  Union,  and  has 
continually  opposed  our  country  when  engaged  in  for- 
eign wars,  and  sympathized  with  our  enemies,  can  en- 
tertain any  very' lefty  sentiments  of  patriotism  or  affec- 
tion for  cur.  institutions  ;  and  they  will  know  Sbat  the 
leaders  of  that  party,  the  authors  of  the  '■  in  emessiblo 
OODtilct."  (the  true  disunion  creed)  cannot.  •Bey  will 
seek  and  find  in  other  quarters,  the  true  source  of  the 
war.  H  ey  will  see  that  the  insane  hatred  of  some  for 
the  institution  of  Savory,  or  more  properly,  for  Slave 
owners,  combined  with  the  miserably  selfish  desire  of 
the  greater  number,  to  keep  :'ue  ,-outli  in  subjection  to 
northern  wealth.  Northern  Bankers.  Northern  Impor- 
ters, Northern  Manufacturers,  are  the  true  causes,  thin- 
ly velle  I  with  a  pretense  of  patriotism,  which  under  tho 
leadership  of  a  silly  <  lown,  have  precipitated  us  into  tho 
most  terrific  war  the  world  ever  saw.  'I  bank  Heaven, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  cannot  continue  very 
lone  !  Tho  expense  alone  must  cause  it  to  end  ere  many 
vein  s  pass  away.  The  party  most  devoted  to  the  war 
policy  have  never  been  noted  for  libera  lily  of  expendi- 
ture, either  of  blood  or  treasure.  Those  Democrats 
who  have  been  seduced  into  fighting  the  battle  of  thi  Ir 
Republican  foes  must  ere  long  perceive  the  error  they 
have  committed,  and  endeavor  to  repair  it.  Thousands 
of  good  men  born  in  the  North  live  in  the  South,  and 
many  born  in  the  South  have  cast  their  lots  in  the  North. 


must  soon  see  the  utter  tJw  y the  ft , fe*  ,mta 
ne*<  of  ever  subduing  the  South  y'  010  hoP°'e«- 

They  may  invade  every  Southern  <n~t„  „., . 
every  Southern  town,  only  to  befa^rhSi "'J """I* 
from  their  proposed  object    j„  ,h2  .      on  than  ever 
ham,  they  may  ,■„„„□  !  , ,,.  J"  th«  ^"guage  of  Chat- 
can  never  subL-a  ■ , Z  S<"«V  but  they 

torn  to  that  ove  "  ,1  iffe-M  1  r'  f  C?mpo1  tore- 
atone  new  us  Sy2r*2S2  :;r  »s  J"iof'-  Wh"'h  b» 

Patent  to  the  chief  ,,romo  r^'0 7,u  *  far  ™»™  In- 
to buy  of  the  North  at  a  r  eat  °L?LS^A^,!Ce  ""^ 
limfii  •  ._4.ii.li.  ~"  B'w,  ana  bell  to  it  at  a  small 

le,  unlo; —  ' 
r.u..Uvu«.c  *viui  me  most  hi 
must  come,  ere  long,  to  see. 
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should  our  nconlo  be  r,Hi„  J*0  '<"">"»  bo  true, 

strife,  and  the  present  be bu?  ?h"f  "i^  8p,r,t  * 
years'-  war,  su'hl  0„cl  da  oI^m!^  "r0  10  8  ""^ 


or  induce  bio  topoJder  aZVc'ffe^uZ  Z^tT^ 
our  institution^  I  feel  myself  fully  repaid  f 
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APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

OF  THE 

United  States  uf  %mmn. 


The  time  of  the  election  for  the  Presidentialship  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  come.  The  welfare,  unity  and 
power  of  a  great  nation  is  to  be  placed  m  the  hands  of  one 
man.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  wield  his  power 
and  influence  in  the  right  channel, — to  choose  a  Captain  en- 
dowed with  talents,  energies,  will  and  perseverance  able  to  res- 
cue the  Ship  out  of  the  storm,  and  guide  it  into  a  safe  harbor. 

The  time  is  come  to  throw  your  influence  on  the  scale  which 
will  decide  the  man  who,  for  the  coming  term  of  years,  will 
rule  the  political  affairs  of  our  Country.  It  is  a  critical  time, 
indeed.  Every  man  is.  called  to  give  this  great  matter  of  a 
nation's  welfare  an  honest  consideration,  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  Yet,  there  are  thousands  who  are  undecided,  hav- 
ing neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  gain  reliable  knowledge  of 
the  candidate  whom  they  would  otherwise  support.  I  consider 
it  my  duty,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  great  nation,  to 
examine  the  man  strictly  and  scientifically,  according  to  the 
Science  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  :  as  an  especial  favor, 
reveal  unto  you  the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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Sir  : — You  bear  a  striking  and  impressive  countenance. 
Your  oval  head  and  face  indicate  a  vigorous,  active,  energetic 
mind,  strongly  marked  character,  manifesting  a  superior  capac- 
ity for  both  perception  and  conception ;  large  firmness,  self-re- 
liance and  perseverance  in  your  engagements ;  constancy  in 
love  and  friendship.  These  signs  indicate  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  sphere  of  life,  attaining  success  by  means  of  energy 
and  perseverance  rather  than  by  deep  scheming. 

In  temperament  the  motive  predominates,  being  very  largely 
developed ;  confers  great  muscular  power  and  physical  strength ; 
a  love  for  labor,  lifting,  working  with  great  ease  of  action  and 
endurance,  and  renders  you  strong,  tough,  thorough-going,  for. 
cible,  and  of  powerful  emotion ;  strongly  marked,  determined, 
impressive,  both  physically  and  mentally,  stamping  your  char- 
acter on  all  you  touch. 

The  mental  temperament  being  largely  developed,  combine 
with  the  motive,  indicate  and  afford  you  great  power  of  deep 
and  sound  reasoning,  clear  judgment,  and  a  manifestation,  not 
only  of  superior  talents,  but  of  the  solid,  reasoning,  investigat- 
ing intellect. 

Your  vital  temperament  is  fully  developed ;  supplies  you 
and  sustains  your  body  with  that  strength  and  power  which 
enable  you  to  put  forth  such  tremendous  efforts  in  your  actions. 
This  temperament  being  fully  developed,  is  accompanied  by 
large  combativeness,  destructiveness  and  firmness.  These  very 
organs  are  indispensable  to  those  who  engage  in  great  under- 
takings, or  would  rise  to  eminence. 

These  three  temperaments,  so  strongly  united  in  you,  endow 
you  with  that  swaying,  commanding  and  leading  character, 
gives  you  power  of  mind  and  body,  and  makes  you  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 
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Having  briefly  explained  your  temperament  with  its  signifi- 
cance, I  proceed  to  examine  closely  the  special  traits  of  your 
character.  As  I  often  engage  in  studying  the  characters  of 
great  men,  which  gives  me  special  pleasure,  I  find  your  physi- 
ognomy resembles  very  much  those  of  other  great  men,  espe- 
cially those  self-made  men — a  Frederick  the  Great,  Wellington, 
Washington,  or  a  Jackson,  and  others. 

You  have  a  high,  massive  and  fully  developed  forehead,  a 
high  and  full  crown,  a  calm,  keen  eye,  full  of  truthfulness  and 
sympathy,  a  very  prominent  nose,  a  straight,  manly  mouth, 
and  a  fully  developed  chin.  Such  a  face  reveals  a  great  deal 
even  to  the  common  observer,  how  much  more  to  a  practical 
physiognomist.  A  whole  volume  might  easily  be  written  (and 
a  very  interesting  one)  on  your  physiognomy.  Yet,  in  my  re- 
marks I  must  be  brief. 

Firmness,  conscientiousness,  hope  and  benevolence  are  large, 
indicating  steadfastness — to  cling  to  what  is  right,  and  to  pun- 
ish the  wrong — a  love  for  justice  and  liberty.  Your  benevo- 
lence, combined  with  large  social  organs,  render  you  kind  and 
affectionate  to  your  family  and  acquaintance,  generous  toward 
strangers,  sympathizing  and  administering  relief  to  those  who 
suffer  pain  or  sickness.  Veneration  and  spirituality  nearly  full, 
filling  you  with  reverence  and  faith.  Your  worship  is  sin- 
cere, yet  without  much  ceremony  or  form. 

Your  leading  organs  of  the  moral  faculties  being  large,  com- 
bine with  full  imitation,  ideality  and  sublimity,  create  in  you 
an  aspiration  after  goodness,  virtue,  purity  and  strict  moral 
principle,  integrity,  love  of  right,  and  sense  of  accountability 
and  obligation.  You  love  justice  and  truth,  regard  duty,  are 
disposed  to  fulfill  promises  and  agreements,  have  an  internal 
motive  to  approve  the  right  and  condemn  the  wrong,  with  a 
desire  to  reform.    Your  forehead  being  high,  it  endows  you 
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with  natural  greatness  of  intellect  and  judgment,  high  talents, 
sound  sense  and  clear  reasoning  power  and  comprehensiveness 
of  mind.  The  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  so*  prominent, 
make  you  great  in  whatsoever  you  do.  They  give  you  that 
control  and  self-command  which  has  raised  you  from  step  to 
step,  till  you  fill  the  very  highest  position  obtainable  in  this, 
our  glorious  Country.  There  is  an  unusual  fulness  over  the 
eyes,  which  endows  you  with  power  to  judge  of  the  value  and 
usefulness  of  all  you  see,  with  extraordinary  power  to  observe. 
You  have  a  constructing,  planning  mind,  with  large,  practical 
judgment  in  general. 

Behold  the  eye !  how  calm  and  steady,  yet  how  keen  and 
piercing !  how  quick  to  observe  and  read  the  character  of  men 
at  a  glance!  Full  of  hope,  sympathy,  truthfulness  and  self- 
command.  No  passion  or  intemperance  is  admitted.  All  un- 
just desires  are  kept  in  check  by  a  steady,  iron  will.  Then,  in 
those  eyes  I  see  a  noble,  honest,  steadfast  and  intellectual  look, 
combined  with  reverence,  modesty  and  cheerfulness.  Those 
noble  eyes  are,  indeed,  a  fit  emblem  for  a  crown.  They  never 
yet  disdained  a  smile,  nor  trembled  at  a  frown. 

Again,  I  see  a  large  and  compact  nose  of  the  Roman  type. 
What  an  amount  of  greatness,  of  the  leading,  commanding  and 
.--waving  character,  combined  with  force,  industry,  economy  and 
cool  courage ;  a  desire  to  encounter  danger  and  difficulties  ;  a 
will  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  to  protect  one's  self,  defend 
friend  and  country,  and  build  defensive  works,  fortifications  and 
men-of-war.  All  these  are  indispensable  to  a  commander — a 
large  Roman  nose  and  prominent  cheek-bones.  We  find  all 
great  commanders,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Napoleon,  Wellington, 
Blucher,  and  others.  They  all  had  prominent  noses  and  full 
cheek-bones,  and  so  has  our  great  Commander-in-Chief. 
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Behold  the  large,  straight  and  manly  mouth,  with  its  ex- 
pressions of  purity,  love  and  friendship,  steadfastness,  perse- 
verance and  firmness !  What  large  comprehensiveness,  concen- 
tration and  application — clearness  and  precision  ;  and  the  lover 
part  how  full  and  prominent,  indicating  very  large  patriotism 
and  philanthropy.  You,  like  Washington,  furnish  a  marked 
example  of  the  most  exalted  patriotism  and  warm  love  for  man- 
kind in  general. 

You  have  an  exalted,  noble  and  aspiring  mind,  combined 
with  honesty  in  motives,  love  for  liberty,  and  desire  to  act  and 
speak  freely  without  hesitation  ;  a  general  confidence  in  your 
strength,  abilities,  and  sincere  and  upright  motives,  and  having 
those  and  many  other  qualities  so  highly  developed,  you  could 
rarely  fail  to  leave  your  mark  on  all  you  touch.  Yet,  you  are 
apt  rather  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  those  whom  you 
needs  must  engage.  The  scripture  says  "Watch,"  and  again 
it  says,-  "Watch — prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

You  are  freely  disposed  to  forgive  often ;  too  much  so — espe- 
cially in  time  of  war.  There  should  be  less  allowance  for  neg- 
lect or  imprudence,  but  rather  a  doubly  strict  observance  of 
law  and  its  execution,  combined  with  severe  punishment  on  all 
who  venture  to  disobey  or  are  found  guilty,  especially  to  those 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  In  the  time  of 
war  it  becomes  every  individual  to  be  doubly  suspicious, 
to  sharpen  their  watchfulness,  and  to  be  ever  on  their  guard.  In 
regard  to  your  health,  continue  your  strict  observance  of  the 
rule  of  temperance ;  take  no  less  than  eight  hours  of  sleep, 
which  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  your  daily  difficult  task 
with  ease  and  pleasure,  and  bring  forth  powerful  and  sound 
judgment  and  actions  which  have  so  nobly  marked  your  steps 
and  deeds,  and  are  indispensable  for  our  noble  Commander- 
in-Chief. 
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The  examination  of  your  great  and  exalted  character  leads 
me  to  say  that  your  past  life  has  been  full  of  hard  physical 
and  mental  labor,  encounters  and  adventures  of  difficulties  and 
dangers.  Your  constant  love  and  desire  for  action  has  found 
engagements  and  difficulties  sufficient  to  break  the  strongest 
constitution ;  yet,  hard  out-door  employment  in  your  youth, 
solid  and  plain  livings— strict  love  and  observance  of  temper- 
ance and  virtue  has  fortified  you  with  unusually  strong  mus- 
cles, a  powerful  frame,  large  vital  and  mental  organs,  a  wiry 
and  tough  constitution,  and  aspiring  mind  and  body,  which  can 
rarely  fail  to  crown  your  efforts  with  success. 

On  your  future  life  permit  me  to  remark  :  Walk  before  God 
and  be  perfect.  He  has  said — "  I  will  renew  my  covenant 
with  thee."  He  will  multiply  and  bless  the  nation  you  are 
called  to  preside  over.  Peace  and  unity  shall  be  restored  under 
your  administration.  You  shall  reap  the  reward  of  your  labor 
more  abundantly.  Accomplish  your  will  and  lay  down  the 
scepter,  freely  followed  by  the  good  will  of  God  and  man. 
Your  name  shall  be  written  on  the  list  of  those  who  spent  their 
lives  and  energies  nobly,  in  the  service  of  their  country. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  CHARACTER. 

Of  the  various  likenesses  of  warriors,  who  have  raised  them- 
selves by  honest  motives,  cool  courage  and  high  mental  and 
physical  power  and  talent,  the  above  represents  to  us  one  of 
the  most  striking  in  appearance,  uniting  in  the  one  person 
all  those  talents  and  energies,  both  physical  and  mental, 
which  are  indispensable  for  all  who  would  become  truly  great, 
and  mark  their  career  and  action  in  every  department  of  life, 
with  prudence,  power,  self-command  and  ability,  creating  es- 
teem, love  and  confidence,  and  crowning  every  effort  with  honor 
and  success. 


Much,  indeed,  depends  upon  the  various  talents,  capacities  and 
energies  of  any  person  who  would  rise  to  eminence,  yet  much 
also  upon  the  honest  and  true  motive.  Napoleon  stands  yet 
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fresh  in  our  memory — he  fought  for  the  glory  of  France ;  his 
talents  as  a  warrior  and  statesman  are  indisputable ;  we  have 
beheld  his  glory,  yet  also  his  downward  career  and  final  fall. 
Not  love  of  honor,  but  rather  love  for  duty  and  country  inspired 
Blucher,  Wellington  and  Washington,  they  stood  like  rocks 
through. all  the  torrents  and  storms  of  life:  they,  by  honest  and 
sincere  motives  accomplished  their  great  and  difficult  task. 
We  have  beheld  their  triumphant  career  and  glorious  end. 

Examining  the  character  of  U.  S.  Grant  in  a  moral  aspect, 
we  find  a  full,  broad  and  high  head,  with  large  benevolence, 
firmness  and  concientiousness,  with  full  hope,  veneration  and 
faith.    These  are  the  greatest  gifts  of  God  bestowed  on  man. 
Strict  moral  principle,  regard  for  duty  and  love  for  mankind  are 
generally  accompanied  by  affection  and  sympathy,  and  rever- 
ence for  God  and  religion.  Your  morals  being  fully  developed, 
strengthened  by  steadfastness  and  self-reliance,  inspire  you 
with  honest  and  true  motives,  love  for  duty,  and  strict  observ- 
*  auce  for  the  welfare  of  your  country.    A  disinterested  mind 
for  honor  or  glory,  but  rather  a  disposition  to  assign  the  honor 
of  any  victory,  achieved  even  under  your  command,  to  others, 
filling  them  with  love  and  esteem  and  a  desire  to  obey  and 
yield  their  strength  in  accordance  with  your  will,  endeavoring 
to  do  all  to  be  worthy  of  their  noble^commander. 

The  high  standing  of  your  moral  character  fills  me,  indeed, 
with  the  greatest  confidence ;  yet,  without  force  of  character, 
even  Luther,  with  all  his  highly  exalted  morals,  could  not  have 
reformed  the  world  had  he  not  been  possessed  of  such  im- 
mense destructiveness,  combativeness  and  general  force  of  cha- 
racter. It  matters  not  whether  we  fight  with  the  sword  in 
hand  or  the  word  of  God,  we  must  be  endowed  with  force  and 
perseverance  to  achieve  the  victory. 


Your  head  being  white  and  fully  developed  around  the  ears, 
indicate  large  destructiveness,  combativeness  and  executive- 
ness,  giving  you  force  and  resistance,  cool  courage  to  meet  the 
enemy,  brave  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  even  disable  or  de- 
stroy whatsoever  opposes  you,  yet  having  secretiveness  and  cau- 
tiousness also  full,  you  are  mindful  of  dangers,  will  not  venture 
too  freely,  make  little  sacrifice,  are  cool  and  self-possessed,  not 
hurrying  yourself  or  others  into  destructiveness,  but  rather 
take  time  and  opportunity  and  then  fight  with  advantage  and 
success. 

Your  practical  judgment  and  calculating  power  are  rather 
high.  You  judge  the  qualifications  of  men  and  other  ma- 
terial things  correctly ;  have  an  excellent  eye  to  measure  ;  you 
possess  a  superior  talent  in  horsemanship,  great  talent  for  the 
study  of  geography  and  mathematics,  remember  places  and 
countenances  once  seen  quite  well,  and  the  time  when  and  how 
things  occurrede  asily,  better  than  the  names  thereof;  your  order 
and  calculation  are  immense;  language  not  quite  full,  hence  you 
have  more  thoughts  than  words;  what  you  have  to  say  is  in  the 
fewest  words,  burdened  with  thoughts ;  you  write  little  and  to 
the  point ;  make  short  speeches,  yet  full  of  meaning  and  im- 
pression ;  you  rather  make  plans  and  execute  them,  than  to 
speak  about  or  reveal  them  to  others,  except  when  needful. 
Your  eye  appears  very  calm  and  fixed,  full  of  deep  thought ; 
there  is  nothing  nervous  or  irritable  in  your  look,  but  rather 
decision,  firmness  and  cool  courage ;  your  look  is  deep  and 
scrutinizing,  seeing  and  perceiving  all  that  transpires  around, 
yet  say  nothing,  perhaps  do  nothing  either,  until  the  time 
for  action  is  ripe,*  then,  even  men  of  a  far  seeing  mind  wonder 
and  are  surprised  over  those  deep  plans,  their  execution,  final 
success  and  victory. 
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Your  high  and  full  forehead  indicates  a  superior  power  of 
reasoning,  comparing  and  investigating;  good  common  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  give  you  self-command,  enable  you  easily  to 
rule  all  your  other  faculties  and  make  them  yield  to  reason- 
There  is  an  even  counterbalance  in  those  various  faculties, 
bringing  forth  a  combination  of  well-together-netted  plans 
and  actions,  which  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  at  last  the  great 
end  for  which  they,  were  designed. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  your  countenance,  with  its  ex- 
pression and  indication,  it  fdls  us  with  the  greatest  confidence 
in  your  qualification  as  commander  of  a  great  army :  there  is  a 
superior  mind,  full  of  deep  thoughts,  planning,  constructing  and 
investigating  intellect,  with  great  power  to  concentrate,  com- 
prehend and  apply  both  mind  and  body  perseveringly  to  what- 
soever duty  you  are  called  upon  to  perform.  What  an  immense 
force,  persistence  and  cool  courage  are  resting  there,  sufficient  to 
brave  and  battle  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  the  most 
rebellious  war  could  ever  produce;  moreover,  aided  by  cool  cal- 
culation and  sober  judgment,  ability  to  comprehend  dangers 
and  difficulties  in  the  right  light,  with  talents  to  provide  and 
secure  means  to  overcome  them  and  yield  glorious  ends ! 

Then  notice  the  breadth  and  fullness  of  the  face  and  body 
in  general,  indicating  firstly,  an  even  balanced  mind,  combining 
all  conditions  of  power,  activity  arid  susceptibility,  well  governed 
feelings,  with  great  force  of  both  character  and  intellect,  per- 
fect consistency  and  discretion,  a  power  to  restrain  or  call  into 
exercise  every  faculty  and  employ  it  in  whatsoever  you  find  to 
do  ;  secondly,  a  strong  constitution,  a  tough  and  wiry  brain, 
power  to  endure  hardships,  live  on  strong  and  plain  food,  do 
with  little  sleep — which  is  sound  and  refreshing — and  creating 
more  than  sufficient  steam  to  be  ever  ready  for  action,  take 
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hold  of  projects  with  both  hands,  and  drive  forward  in  6pite 
of  obstacles,  and  accomplish  those  deeds  and  actions  in  which 
those  presiding  over  you  really  felt. 

Such  is  the  character,  constitution  and  principle  of  our  no- 
ble hero :  he  has,  in  the  past  days,  proved  himself  worthy, 
earning  step  by  step  the  confidence  of  the  people,  achieving 
success  here  and  victory  there  with  little  sacrifice;  ever  adding 
states  and  cities  to  *our  Union,  till  he  was  acknowledged  the 
most  successful  general,  and  has  finally  become  chief  command- 
er of  the  Union  army.  How  unlike  was  it  with  McClellan, 
who,  by  recommendations,  love  for  high  station,  or  even  money 
or  gain,  raised  himself  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  honor  of  our 
country  and  the  noble  blood  of  our  heroic  soldiers  through 
folly  and  incapability,  sacrificing  a  noble  army,  gaining  nothing 
but  dishonor  and  the  reproach  of  a  nation.  Through  the  re- 
commendation of  others, "lie  was  raised  to  the  command  of  the 
army.  His  campaigns  were  marked  by  defeats  and  desperate 
blows  received  from  the  enemy,  without  almost  any  resistance  ; 
shameful  retreats  and  disasters  have  answered  the  question  on 
the  reliability  of  recommendation.  Then  permit  me  to  say,  rely 
upon  no  recommendation  which  speaks  louder  than  words.  Has 
not  the  unconditional  Grant  recommended  himself  by  his  deeds 
of  heroism  ?  Through  his  superior  talents  he  has  become  the 
acknowledged  leader. 

He  is  the  lion  of  the  west  at  whose  frown  the  enemy  trembles, 
at  his  tremendous  roar  then-  nation  quakes,  their  cities  fall  ; 
their  hills  and  valleys  echo  and  re-echo,  pronouncing  their  ruin; 
He  is  moving  upon  his  prey,  and  before  we  see  the  latter 
end  of  the  present  month,  the  lion  shall  roar  louder  and  more 
tremendous  than  ever,  and  when  he  roars  their  cities  shall  fall, 
their  nation  shall  tremble  and  their  power  be  destroyed. 
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Mr.  Burbank — Mr.  President,  when  I  first  saw  tlie  sun  of  tin's  beautiful  morning, 
shedding  its  light  over  tlie  world,  and  its  genial  influences  upon  all  mankind,  I  thought, 
sir,  that  it  would  be  very  proper  to  consider  its  origin  and  its  purposes-,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  more  any  man  considers  the  origin  of  that  luminary 
and  its  purposes,  the  more  he  will  honor  its  author  and  appreciate  his  blessings.  The 
light  of  that  luminary  lights  up  the  world,  and  its  genial  influences  give  life,  and 
health,  and  vigor  to  all  living  things.    It  was  observed,  yesterday,  by  the  Senator 
from  Mariposa  (Mr.  Merrill),  that  this  was  not  the  time,  nor  the  occasion,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Constitution,  or  its  purposes,  or  the  rights  that  spring  up  under  it 
— I  do  not  give  the  exact  language  of  the  honorable  Senator;  I  give  the  sentiment 
that  his  language  conveyed.    I  do  not  mean  to  misrepresent  a  word,  or  a  thought, 
of  any  Senator  of  this  body  ;  but  it  struck  ine  at  the  time  that  the  Senator  so  said, 
that  he  was  entirely  mistaken  in  the  object  of  this  discussion.    How  can  we  properly 
consider  the  resolutions  before  us  unless  we  consider  the  Constitution  itself,  and  its 
purposes?    The  very  object  of  this  discussion  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  and  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  the  rights  and  the  privileges  that  have 
grown  up  under  it,  and  also  the  abuses  of  the  Constitution  which  are  supposed  to 
exist.     If  there  was  nothing,  Mr.  President,  upon  this  occasion  about  which  we 
should  be  concerned,  why  are  we  here  to-day  discussing  anything  ]    If  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong,  why  should  we  spend  our  time  so  needlessly,  and  without  a  purpose,  in 
discussing  resolutions  of  this  nature?    I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Mariposa. 
I  think  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  consider  the  origin  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  and  its  purposes,  in  order  to  know  how  to  feel  and  how  to  act  in  relation 
to  that  sacred  instrument.    1  think  that  it  is  well  to  consider  what  the  influences  of 
this  Union  and  Constitution  have  been  upon  a  nation  of  freemen.    1  think  it  is  well 
to  consider,  when  that  instrument  is  in  danger,  how  much  would  be  lost  if  it  was 
broken  asunder.    How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  consider  its  value  without  taking 
into  consideration  these  matters — its  importance  of  itself,  its  consequences,  its  bene- 
fits, its  injury  if  lost?    When  the  Senator  from  Mariposa  says  that  King  George  IH. 
made  a  mistake  when  he  said  that  the  thirteen  Colonies  must  be  coerced  into  subor- 
dination, what  are  we  to  understand  by  that  ?    I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Mariposa 
wishes  this  Senate  to  understand  that  he  conceives  there  is  a  parallel  between  the 
relations  of  King  George  III.  and  the  Colonies  in  1776,  upon  one  hand,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  South  Carolina  on  the  other.    If  the  Senator 
from  Mariposa  means  that  I  understand  him  ;  if  he  means  anything  else  than  that, 
I  do  not  understand  him.    What,  Mr.  President,  did  the  Colonies  complain  of? 
What  does  South  Carolina  complain  of  as  against  the  General  Government  of  this 
country?    Where  are  the  complaints  ?   Who  has  published  them  ?   Who  has  known 
them  ?    Who  has  felt  the  wrong  of  this  Government  upon  any  portion  of  the  Union  ? 
If  so,  what  are  these  wrongs  ?    Who  has  held  them  up  for  the  examination  of  man- 
kind ?    Let  us  see  for  one  moment  what  the  condition  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  was 
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in  1776,  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  parallel  between  their  relations  to  die  crown  of 
England,  and  the  relation  of  South  Carolina  to  thin  Government.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  look  into  this  matter,  and  see,  if  there  is  any.  what  that  relation  is.  The  peo- 
ple, sir,  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  had  good  causes  of  complaint,  and  they  made  them 
known  to  the  world.  They  published  them,  and  while  these  causes  of  complaint 
existed,  no  human  power  could  coerce  the  people  to  submit.  What  did  King  George 
do?  What  were  those  complaints  ?  Let  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  we  shall 
learn  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  crown  of  England  and  the  colonies  of 
America  :  "  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated 
injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  States."  Does  this  Government  undertake  to  exert  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  any  portion  of  this  Union  ?  "He  has  refused  his  assent  to  lam  the 
most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good."  Has  the  Government  of  this 
country,  of  this  Union,  done  any  such  thing  as  that?  "He  has  forbidden  his  Gov- 
ernors to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unit-"  Bnspi  nded  in  their 
operation  until  his  .assent  should  be  obtained,  and,  when  so  susjiended,  he  lias  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them.'"  Has  this  Government  done  any  such  thing  as  that 
towards  South  Carolina  or  any  other  State?  "He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for 
the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  these  people  would  relinquish 
the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature — a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  for- 
midable to  tyrants  only."  Where  has  this  Government  been  guilty  of  any  such 
wrong  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  day  !  "  He  has  called  together  legislative 
bodies  at  places  unnsual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  pub- 
lic records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures." 
Look  abroad  upon  our  Government,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  dav,  and  say  if  any- 
thing like  this  can  be  charged  upon  it.  "  He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses 
repeatedly  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  lights  of  the  people. 
He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected  ; 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people 
at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  State  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within."  Is  there.  1  ask,  anything 
like  this  in  this  country?  Has  this  Government  exercised  any  such  unwarranted 
authority  ?  If  so.  where  has  it  been  exhibited  ?  "  He  lias  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
population  of  these  States  ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  of  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising- 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands.  He  has  obstructed  the  administration 
of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers.  He  lias 
made  Judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries."  Has  any  such  thiug  as  that  been  done 
toward  South  Carolina,  or  North  Carolina,  or  any  other  State?  "He  has  erected  a 
multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and 
eat  out  their  substance.  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies, 
without  the  consent  of  our  Legislatures.  He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power."  These,  Mr.  President,  are  some  of  the 
causes.  ?ome  of  the  reasons  why  the  Colonies  rose  up  as  one  man  and  declared  to  the 
world  that  no  power  existed  among  men  by^vhich  they  could  be  compelled  to  bear 
these  evils,  and  submit  to  this  oppression.  Are  these  causes  similar  to  any  action 
taken  by  the  General  Government  toward  South  Carolina,  or  any  other  State?  And 
yet  ti  e  Senator  from  Mariposa  says  that  King  George  made  a  mistake  when  he  re- 
fused com  ession.  Why,  sir,  these  abuses,  these  insults,  were  continued  for  years, 
and  a  generous  and  noble  people  objected  over  and  over  agaiu,  for  years.  Whv  is 
King  George  brought  into  this  issue,  except  to  show  that  he  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
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tion  to  the  Thirteen  Colonies  that  this  General  Government  stands  in  towards  South 
Carolina?.  We  may  as  well  meet  the  fallacies  presented  in  this  issue,  first  as  last. 
No  man  need  come  here  and  pretend  to  discuss  the  sense  of  these  resolutions,  and 
then  fly  oft'  at  a  tangent  and  discuss  something  else.  The  time  has  come  when  that 
kind  of  dodging  wont  do.  The  people  of  this  country  call  upon  their  public  men 
for  firmness,  and  call  upon  the  Senator  from  Mariposa  to  stand  up  like  a  man  and 
vindicate  the  Constitution  of  his  country  against  every  wrong,  aud  every  invasion, 
and  every  insurrection,  and  every  treason,  let  it  conic  from  where  it  may.  If  a  man, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  Union  man  when  the  Union  needs  no  help  from  his  hand,  and 
then  is  no  Union  man  when  the  Union  is  in  danger,  let  such  men  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  time  has  come,  and  now  is,  when  he  that  is  for  the  Union  of  his  coun- 
try is  for  the  Union  of  that  country  when  that  country  is  in  peril.  The  Senator  from 
Mariposa  has  told  us,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  He 
says,  too,  perhaps  with  great  truth,  that  that  revolution  is  going  on  ;  it  is  marching 
onward.  What  doos  he  propose  to  do  to  stop  that  revolution  ?  What  does  he  pro- 
pose to  do  to  stop  treason,  if  it  exists  ?  What  does  he  propose  to  do  to  resist  rebel- 
lion, and  to  maintain,  I  hope,  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  laud  ?  Has  he  made 
any  proposition  to  do  this  ?  If  he  has,  I  have  bad  the  misfortuue  not  to  understand 
him.  I  would  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  what  that  Senator  said  if  indeed  I  had 
not  some  respect  for  him,  aud  if  indeed  I  had  not  some  respect  for  the  country  that 
he  and  I  both  live  in.  That  Senator  says,  with  emphasis,  that  the  way  to  meet  this 
present  difficulty — the  way  to  meet  this  threatening  attitude  of  affairs — is  clear  to 
his  mind.  lie  says,  and  I  think  he  distinctly  recommends,  that  the  way  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  proceed  is  to  proceed  not  at  all.  And  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  what 
he  says,  that  if  any  State,  or  any  pot  tiou  of  a  State,  should  attempt  to  tear  down  the 
National  Capitol  wdiile  the  Stars  and  Stripes  wave  over  it,  his  voice  would  be  the 
same  ;  that  the  same  protective  power  that  he  invokes  now — in  action  and  supiueness 
— he  would  invoke  then.  That  is  the  Senator's  position.  Now,  if  that  is  reasonable, 
if  that  is  right,  let  us  all  embrace  that  position,  aud  let  that  Senator  be  the  champion 
of  the  Constitution  upon  that  ground.  Let  him  have  the  honor  and  the  name  of 
suggesting  the  right  mode  of  preserving  the  Union  in  the  midst  of  peril.  But,  Mr. 
President,  if  that  Senator  will  run  the  hazard  of  taking  ground  against  the  Union  by 
his  argument,  let  me  say  to  him  that  he  sleeps  his  last  Bleep  politically,  that  he  has 
fought  his  last  battle,  and  no  sound  can  awake  him  to  glory  again.  [Laughter.]  Any 
man  who  on  this  occasion,  in  this  crisis,  in  this  extraordinary  condition  of  things, 
takes  ground  by  argument  or  position  against  the  Union  aud  the  Constitution,  may 
read  his  political  destiny  in  the  setting  sun.  But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  not  abuse  or. 
misrepresent  one  word  that  that  Senator  said,  or  one  hair  of  his  head.  There  is  no 
beauty  in  discussion,  there  is  no  honor  in  argument,  if  we  are  to  leave  the  truth  of 
the  argument  and  plead  to  what  it  does  not  contain.  I  mean  to  hold  the  Senator  to 
the  record.  I  mean  that  he  shall  come  upon  and  abide  by  his  record.  I  say  his 
argument  is  an  apology  for  what  has  been  done  against  this  Government.  Let  me 
not  misrepresent  the  Senator.  When  a  man  makes  an  argument  in  this  country,  or 
in  this  body,  he  must  be  bound  by  that  argument.  The  words  it  contains  must  ex- 
plain themselves.  So  stands  that  Senator's  argument,  and  if  it  has  strength  in  it,  if 
it  has  patriotism  in  it,  let  it  live  forever ;  but  if  it  has  neither,  let  it  die  its  death. 
Suppose,  Mi-.  President,  that  any  patriotic  man  was  tired  of  this  Union.  Suppose 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  its  virtue  or  its  strength.  Would  he  say  so  at  this  partic- 
ular juncture  ?  Would  he  be  prepared  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  the 
present  feeling  of  the  country  to  say  that  he  was  opposed  to  this  Union  and  this 
Government?  Not  at  all.  What  would  he  say?  He  would  probably  instead  of 
saying  that,  find  an  apology  for  its  overthrow,  find  an  excuse  for  rebellion,  an  excuse 
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for  treason.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  what  lias  taken  place  in  tliis  country  within  ■ 
recent  period  ?  He  has  not  referred  to  the  act*  that  have  been  done  against  his  own 
country.  He  lias  not  intimated  that  anything  wrong  hiia  been  done.  He  has  not 
told  this  Senate  thai  he  disapproves  of  a  single  act  of  South  Carolina.  And  at  this 
particular  juncture,  if  lie  did  disapprove  of  the  acts  done  there,  why  not  say  so 
boldly  ?  If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  one  part  of  the  country,  why  not  let  the  sen- 
timent of  the  country  rebuke  the  A  long  ?  Is  not  that  right  ?  '  Is  not  that  the  way 
to  let  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  he  felt  ?  Certainly,  that,  is  the  advantage  of  the 
intelligence,  and  that  means  of  intelligence,  which  a  representative  government  has 
over  all  others. 

Whilst  I  refer  to  South  Carolina,  I  may  he  addressing  men  from  the  Palmetto 
State,  and  I  mean  to  do  it  with  respect  for  those  men  and  with  proper  respect  for 
that  State.  I  base  these  remarks  upon,  and  I  couple  this  argument  with,  the  idea 
that  South  Carolina  this  day  is  one  of  the  sister  States  of  this  sisterhood  of  States. 
I  base  it  also  upon  the  idea  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  are  the  people  of  this 
Union  upon  this  lovely  morning.  I  also  am  free  to  acknowledge,  free  to  say,  that 
the  people  of  South  Ci  rolina  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  It  is  with 
this  idea  that  I  address  my  remaiks  to  the  Senate  upon  these  resolutions,  and  if  I  did 
not  have  that  sentiment  and  that  feeling  I  would  lei  the  resolutions  all  go  to  the 
shades;  they  should  not  occupy  a  moment  of  my  time.  When  I  speak  of  the  acts 
of  South  Carolina,  I  sj  eak  of  them  as  ber  own  acts.  Wben  it  shall  appear  that 
those  acts  are  wrong,  let  South  Carolina  know  that  we  think  so,  and  if  South  Caro- 
lina has  any  regard  for  our  opinions  she  may  profit  by  it.  But  whilst  we,  like  the 
Senator  from  Mariposa,  say  nothing  in  relation  to  those  acts  at  all,  neither  condemn- 
ing them  nor  approving  them,  how  can  the  Palmetto  State  know  how  we  regard  her 
acts?  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  I  hive  brothers  in  the  South,  and  that  I  have  rela- 
tions in  the  South  ;  and  as  a  national  man,  I  know  no  difference  between  the  sunny 
p'ains  of  the  South  and  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  North,  and  never  will  I  know 
any  difference  when  I  am  discussing  a  national  question  of  right  or  policy.  Hew 
could  these  resolutions  have  been  introduced  with  any  propriety  at  all,  utiles*  it  wi  re 
true  that  somebody,  at  some  time  and  under  some  circumstances,  in  this  nation,  had 
done  some  wrong  to  the  Government  ?  What  sense,  what  reason,  what  philosophy, 
what  anything,  could  be  found  in  the  resolutions,  unless  something  wrong  had  been 
supposed  to  be  done  ?  Now  let  us  consider  what  has  been  done,  and  who  has  done 
it  If  it  is  right,  let  us  commend  it ;  if  it  is  wrong,  we  will  condemn  it.  Is  it  true 
that  South  Carolina,  within  the  last  six  months,  has  been  collecting  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, the  implements  of  death,  to  be  used  against  somebody  ?  Is  that  tiue?  I  so 
understand  tin;  Senator  in  substance.  Why  is  all  this  done  in  a  time  of  peace,  when 
there  sits  at  the  head  of  the  Government  the  very  man  that  South  Carolina  put  there* 
It  is  against  her  own  Government  and  the  Administration  of  her  own  choice  that 
she  has  acted.  Is  it  true  that  South  Carolina  has  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  this 
nation?  Is  it  true  that  South  Carolina  has  fired  her  cannon  upon  an  American  ship, 
over  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated,  a  ship  over  which  the  ensign  of  our  country 
was  unfurled  to  the  bieeze?  lias  she  done  that?  Has  she  repeatedly  tired  upon 
that  ship,  when  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  purposes  lawful  and  proper?  The  Senator  from  Mariposa  has  not  referred  to  it. 
I  suppose  these  are  the  facts  which  we  have  come  here  to  discuss,  to  see  what  they 
should  lead  to,  and  what  should  be  done  to  avert  the  coming  storm.  If  we  did  not 
come  for  some  such  purpose  as  that,  we  had  better  dismiss  the  resolutions.  Now,  so 
far  as  that  Senator  is  concerned,  or  his  motives  are  concerned,  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  charge  him  with  no  improper  design.  I  charge  him  with  a  mistake.  I  charge 
him  with  taking  a  position  unwarranted  by  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  un- 
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warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  But  that  Senator  was  pleased  to  say, 
and  he  did  say,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  his  mind,  that  some  men  who 
now  hold  up  their  hands  high  for  order  and  union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
were  found  a  little  while  ago  trampling  upon  that  very  law.  lie  says  that  is  extra- 
ordinary to  him.  It  may  be  so.  If  that  Senator  says  that  in  San  Francisco  the  law 
of  the  country  was  violated,  I  shall  not  dispute  him.  If  he  says  that  he  found  me 
among  six  thousand  men  acting  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  country,  I  will  not 
dispute  him.  If  he  says  that  I  was  found  there,  with  those  six  thousand  men,  without 
my  name  upon  the  record,  I  will  not  dispute  that.  If  he  says,  further,  which  may 
not  be  the  case,  that  my  name  is  upon  the  record,  I  will  not  deny  it.  And  if  it  will 
suit  the  Senator  any  better  to  say  that  he  wishes  my  uame  put  upon  the  record,  I  say 
to  him  let  him  put  it  on  to-day,  and  it  shall  stand  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  put  on 
in  1850  ;  I  will  never  dispute  the  date  of  its  being  put  there.  But  when  that  Sen- 
ator turns  to  San  Fraucisco,  and  the  six  thousand  men  collected  there  at  the  time 
doing  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  I  ask  him  to  look  at  the  circum- 
stances. Does  not  that  Senator  well  remember  that  those  six  thousand  men  of  San 
Francisco  did  not  propose  to  secede  from  the  State  of  California  ?  The  six  thousand 
men  of  San  Francisco  never  proposed  to  leave  the  Union  or  to  leave  the  State.  They 
never  proposed  to  resist  the  Government  because  the  Government  had  injured  San 
Francisco.  What  did  they  propose  to  do  ?  Those  six  thousand  men  proposed  to  do 
this:  When  the  law  cf  the  country  was  found  insufficient  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty in  that  city  ;  when  blood  stained  every  street  in  San  Francisco;  when  the  peo- 
ple, in  spite  of  the  existing  law,  were  startled  from  their  beds  by  the  midnight  cry 
of  "Murder,"  over  and  over  again  ;  when  the  streets  ran  red  with  blood  in  the  day 
time  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  and  the  law  was  found  insufficient  to  give  protec- 
tion, those  six  thousand  men  rose  Up — an  act  never  to  be  denied  by  me — and  took 
their  own  business  into  their  own  hands  for  the  time  being,  to  save  life  and  property 
from  the  destruction  which  the  law  could  not  prevent.  Now,  let  the  Senator  charge 
.me  with  being  there,  and  at  the  same  time  let  me  call  his  attention  to  another  thing. 
Where  was  that  Senator,  and  what  did  he  say,  about,  that  time  ?  I  hold  him  to  the 
record.  The  Senator  from  Mariposa  (Mr.  Merritt)  can  scarcely  expect  that  he  can 
■charge  upon  me  inconsistency  without  my  referring  to  his  record,  and  to  what  the 
honorably  Senator  did  about  those  days.  Is  it  true  that  in  1856  he  recommended 
that  the  force  of  this  State,  its  military  power,  should  be  called  upon  to  put  down 
that  rebellion  ?  Does  he  deny  that  ?  Is  it  true  that  he  recommended  that  Commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  from  this  State  to  the  City  of  Washington,  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent and  get  the  forces  of  the  United  States  to  come  down  and  see  whether  they 
•could  not  put.  an  eud  to  that  rebellion — to  see  if  there  was  force  enough  in  this  State 
and  the  United  States  which  could  be  gathered  together,  to  do  what?  To  vindicate 
■the  law  of  the  laud.  Do  I  misrepresent  the  Senator  ? 
Mr.  Merritt — Entirely. 

Mr.  Burbank — How  entirely  ?  The  Senator  says  that  I  misrepresent  his  position. 
If  I  do,  I  have  been  misinformed  in  what  I  understood  from  others.  Then  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  this,  that  he  did  not  disapprove  those  acts,  and  did  not  ad- 
vise resistance  and  eompulsory  measures  to  coerce  the  people  back  to  order.  Will 
the  Senator  answer  the  question  whether  he  did  or  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Merritt — I  will  answer  the  Senator  that  I  advised  nothing  about  it.  I  was 
■not  cdrmected  with  the  Government,  and  could  give  no  advice  about  it. 

Mr.  Burbank — I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  took  any  stand  at  all  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Merritt — Yes,  sir,  I  did — against  it. 

Mr.  Burbank — Exactly  ;  he  took  a  stand  against  it.  Why  ?  Because  he  was 
for  the  vindication  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Jaw  against  all  people  who  should  trample 
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it  under  foot,  even  for  temporary  purposes.  That  was  his  position,  I  think.  Now,  if 
that  was  his  position  then,  why  has  he  changed  I  Would  it  be  wrong  for  San  Fran- 
cisco to  rise  up  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land  for  anv  purpose,  and  right  for 
South  Carolina?  Do  not  the  two  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  to  the  matter  of 
right  ?  Can  that  Senator,  with  all  his  wisdom,  and  philosophy,  and  argument,  show 
to  me,  and  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  '.he  people,  that  a  rule  which  would  justify  a 
movement  in  opposition  to  Sau  Francisco  would  uphold  South  Carolina  in  firing  into 
a  United  States  ship  !  How  will  the  Senator  answer  that  ?  That  is  a  matter  for  him 
to  take  care  of.  I  say  it  is  not  words  alone  by  which  we  judge  men  ;  and  a  man, 
when  there  is  no  danger  to  the  country,  no  (Linger  to  the  Union  or  the  Constitution, 
may  say  "  Union" — he  may  write  a  book  in  which  there  shall  be  no  other  word  than 
"  Union" — and  what  will  it  amount  to  at  a  time  when  the  Government  stands  in  no 
need  of  help  ?  If,  w  hen  the  Government  does  stand  iu  need  of  help,  the  same  man 
writes  a  book  in  which  the  word  "Union"  does  not  appear  within  its  lids,  what  kind 
of  a  Union  man  would  that  be  ?    I  hope  there  will  be  very  few  such  in  this  country. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  will  pay  my  respects  to  another  Senator. 
What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  Senator  from  Mariposa  (Mr.  Merritt)  has  been 
said  in  no  unkindness  to  him.  I  give  my  opinion  of  his  record,  and  that,  I  think,  is 
fair  debate.  I  regret  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  El  Dorado  (Mr.  Crittenden)  is 
not  here.  That  Senator,  the  other  day,  in  discussing  these  resolutions,  gave  one 
important  piece  of  information  to  this  Seuate.  lie  said  that  he  loved  South  Carolina, 
that  he  was  born  there  ;  that  there  he  saw  the  first  sunlight ;  that  there  he  breathed 
his  first  breath  of  air  ;  that  he  loved  that  State,  and  would  always  love.it,  and  always 
defend  it.  In  the  expression  of  that  sentiment,  that  noble  feeling,  the  galleries  caught 
the  sympathy,  and  gave  a  responsive  applause.  My  own  heart  felt  it  when  than  Sen- 
ator said  he  loved  his  State,  and  loved  his  mother,  and  loved  his  native  land — and  I 
responded  that  is  right,  the  same  everywhere.  But  after  he  had  said  all  that,  I  could 
not  help  asking  myself  what,  upon  the  whole,  it  proved.  Why,  sir,  it  proved  this  : 
that  if  the  Senator  spoke  his  sentiments,  it  was  really  true  that  he  was  born  in  South 
Carolina;  that  it  was  absolutely  true  that  he  loved  that  State,  and  that  it  was  also 
true  that  he  would  defend  her — that  is  what  it  proved.  But  how  much  did  it  prove 
on  this  question,  whether  South  Carolina  was  right  or  wrong?  That  is  the  question. 
How  much  proof  did  that  Senator  give  of  his  opinion  upon  whether  that  State  was 
right  or  wrong  ?  I  might  say  that  I  loved  the  State  of  Maine,  and  I  do.  I  was  born 
there.  I  was  born  where  the  suu  rises,  ;uid  I  live  near  where  it  sets.  [Laughter.] 
It  has  been  said  that  where  I  lived  was  so  far  East  that  the  people  had  to  hitch  a 
tackle  to  the  sun  to  get  it  up  iu  the  morning.  [Laughter.]  Be  it  so;  be  it  so. 
Could  I  help  where  I  was  born  ?  Had  I  anything  to  do  with  the  place  ?  A  man  is 
born,  and  he  finds  himself  there  before  he  knows  it.  [Great  laughter.]  A  man  can 
no  more  help  being  born  in  Maine  than  he  can  help  being  born  in  South  Carolina  or 
Virginia.  It  is  all  the  same.  Charge  it  upon  no  man  that  he  was  born  in  any  par- 
ticular place.  If  he  savs  he  was  born  all  along  the  coast,  how  in  the  world  can  we 
help  it  or  blame  him?  [Laughter.]  S>>  much  for  the  Senator  from  El  Dorado  (Mr. 
Crittenden),  a  youthful  Senator,  a  Senator  that  loves  his  country,  that  loves  the  Pal- 
metto State,  and  loves  his  mother,  loves  his  father,  loves  the  place  where  he  first  diew 
breath,  and  loves  the  place  where  he  tir>t  saw  the  light  of  the  sun.  He  hits  given 
us  that  information,  and  I  thank  him.  But  he  has  given  us  no  information  as  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  what  she  has  done,  or  whether  he  approves  her  acts  or 
not.  He  simply  says  he  will  defend  her.  How  will  he  defend  her?  We  come 
here  to  inquire  whether  South  Carolina  is  to  blame  or  not;  and  if  a  man  comes  here 
to  argue  anything  else,  that  argument  i?  hardly  pertinent  to  the  issue..  The  Senator 
from  El  Dorado  himself,  who  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  Palmetto  State,  did 
not  say  that  he  approved  of  her  act  in  firing  upon  a  United  States  ship. 
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The  President  pro  tern. — The  Chair  hopes  the  Senator  will  address  his  remarks 
to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Burbank — Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  address  the  Cbair.  I  mean  to  ad- 
dress the  Chair  in  the  language  of  truth  and  soberness.  Once  in  a  while,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  a  little  relief  to  turn  from  the  President  and  look  upon  my  countrymen. 
[Laughter.]  The  President  himself  is  one  of  our  good  citizens  of  the  country  ;  but 
he  is  not  all  the  country.  [Laughter.]  I  shall  be  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  and  entirely  obedient  to  his  suggestion.  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  another  honorable  Senator  whom  I  see  here.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
that  Senator — the  honorable  Senator  from  Napa  (Mr.  Edgerton).  He  interested  a 
large  audience  the  other  day,  as  I  am  not  able  to  do,  and  about  matters  and  things 
upon  some  of  which  I  would  not  undertake  to  interest  any  audience.  I  will  be  a 
free  man,  and  discuss  the  subjects  which  I  think  ought  to  be  discussed.  I  will  say 
in  relation  to  that  Senator,  however,  that  he  made  an  argument  creditable  to  himself 
— creditable  to  his  genius  and  industry.  He  discussed,  however — it  is  not  improper 
for  me  to  say  so,  perhaps — those  questions  and  subjects  which  I  supposed  had  been 
absolutely  settled  twenty-nine  years  ago.  The  necessity  of  discussing  those  particu- 
lar things  which  have  been  settled  so  long  was  a  matter  of  taste  for  that  gentleman. 
I  will  say,  that  the  Senator  may  not  misunderstand  my  motives,  that  I  am  an  older 
man  than  he,  not  a  wiser.  I  was  twenty-one  when  the  subjects  of  nullification  and 
secession  were  discussed  in  our  country  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years  ago.  I 
took  an  interest  in  that  discussion — in  what  General  Jackson  said,  in  what  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Benton,  and  all  the  great  men  of  that  day  said  on  those  subjects. 
It  is  all  familiar  to  my  mind  at  the  present  day,  and  I  had  supposed  that  if  any  ques- 
tion could  be  settled  by  mortal  man  or  by  human  power,  that  the  question  of  seces- 
sion and  nullification  was  then  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  American  people. 
Therefore,  as  to  this  question  I  have  no  discussion  to  make.  I  take  it  for  granted  it 
has  been  settled  long  ago — a  long  time  ago.  [Laughter.]  But  that  is  not  what  I 
will  particularly  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  at  this  time.  I  hold  the  Senator  to 
his  record,  and  I  will  bind  him  to  the  record,  and  be  must  stand  by  the  record  or 
fall  by  it.  It  is  not  allowed  a  man  in  this  body  to  make  a  record  and  not  staud  up 
to  the  record.  He  must  stand  up  to  it  here;  he  must  stand  up  to  it  in  the  presence 
of  his  constituents,  and  must  be  responsible  by  it  to  his  country.  When  I  said  I  did 
not  intend  to  enter  into  a  political  party  debate  in  discussing  this  question,  I  said 
what  I  meant ;  I  did  not  intend  to  let  party  issues  come  in  here.  Whether  Douglas 
was  right  or  wrong — whether  Buchanan  is  the  greatest,  wisest,  best  man  in  the 
world,  or  not — I  did  not  mean  to  discuss  ;  for,  in  view  of  the  elevated  subject  we  are 
discussing — a  subject  in  which  the  whole  country  takes  an  interest — I  did  not  intend 
to  enter  upon  any  questions  of  mere  party  considerations.  But,  sir,  the  Senator  from 
Napa  was  pleased  to  say  certain  things  to  which  I  take  exception.  Traveling  out  of 
the  line  of  argument,  he  says  that  the  Republican  party  is  in  the  last  agonies  of 
death  ;  he  says  that  the  Republican  party  has  the  Greeleyisms  in  it,  and  the  Sewardisms, 
and  the  Sumnerisms,  and  that  they  are  as  poisonous  as  the  upas  tree  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  party  and  the  country.  He  says,  too,  that  the  Republican  party  has 
against  it  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  says  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  against  it.  He  says  that  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  against  the  party,  and  that  it  is  in  the  last  expiring  agonies  of  death. 
Who,  I  ask,  told  the  Senator  all  this?  What  book  has  he  found  it  in — what  alma- 
nac— what  spelling-book  ?  Not  Webster's,  for  I  read  that  myself.  [Laughter.] 
What  testament,  new  or  old,  contains  any  such  idea  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  proclaims,  as  the  Senator  thinks,  that  it  is  in  the  last  expiring 
agonies  of  death  ?    But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  considered.  When 
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I,  or  you,  or  any  Senator,  lias  made  a  proposition,  after  it  is  made  it  stands  there  to 
his  credit  or  discredit,  as.  the  case  may  be,  and  he  must  stand  upon  the  record. 
How,  I  ask,  does  the  Senator  from  Napa  estimate  power  ?  How  does  lie  estimate 
weakness?  How  does  he  estimate  agony  ?  [Loud  laughter.]  Perhaps  he  can  tell 
us.  But.  he  says  that  the  Republican  party  is  so  weak  that  it  did  not  get  but  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  majority  in  the  Northern  States.  But  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million — i^  it  possible  ?  Is  that  an  indication  of  weakness?  Is  that 
an  indication  of  sudden  death  ?  Is  that  any  indication  of  the  last  agony  ?  How 
much  majority  did  Douglas  get  over  the  same  ground  ?  I  never  heard  of  any. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Napa  has  heard  that  Douglas  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Napa  should  say  that  he 
is  elected,  while  I  should  not  doubt  his  sincerity,  I  should  doubt  the  correctness  of 
his  history.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Napa  has  a  rule  for  estimating  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  a  party,  and  if  he  says  that  a  majority  is  an  indication  of  weakness, 
and  a  minority  an  indication  of  strength,  then  I  say  to  the  Senator,  by  that  rule  he 
will  probably,  in  a  short  time,  have  the  strongest  party  in  the  land.  [Laughter.] 
Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  what  kind  of  agony  the  Douglas  party  is  in  ?  Is  it  a  dying 
agony  or  a  living  agony?  And,  as  the  question  may  put  the  Senator  iu  a  little  di- 
lemma, I  will  help  him  out.  The  condition  of  his  party  is  this  :  The  Douglas  party 
has  been  ailing  and  iu  a  bad  state  of  health  for  a  long  time,  and  is  getting  no  better 
very  fast  [laughter]  ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  party  is  to  be  restored  to  health,  it  will 
be  an  extraordinary  instance  of  recovery  under  circumstances  indicating  constitu- 
tional debili.ty  and  rapid  decline.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  declaration  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Napa  in  relation  to  this  supposed  weakness  of  the  Republican 
party.  And  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  another  circumstance  :  When  he  says 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  against  the  Republican  party,  let  me  tell 
the  Senator  that  the  Republican  party  has  something  on  its  side.  When  he  says 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  against  the  party,  let  me  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  Republican  party  has  something  on  its  own  side.  Why,  sir,  it  has  sound 
political  principles.  It  has  a  President  of  the  United  States  and  a  Vice  President  in 
a  few  days,  in  a  few  days.  [Laughter.]  And  it  has  something  more  upon  its  side 
— it  has  the  people.  Is  the  party  very  weak  ?  Is  it  a  very  incousiderable  party  ?  Is 
it  iu  the  last  agonies  of  death  ?  Does  the  Senator  suppose  the  party  is  starving  ? 
Does  not  the  Senator  see,  as  is  usual  after  Presidential  elections,  a  host  of  good  men 
marching  up  to  the  public  crib — do  you  thiuk  they  are  going  to  starve  ?  Is  the 
Republican  party  made  up  of  such  weak  men,  so  modest,  so  retiring,  so  diffident  in 
their  manners  they  can't  march  up  to  the  public  crib  ?  Sir,  they  are  not  going  to 
die  of  starvation.  And  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  charge  against 
my  party — I  am  a  Republican.  I  never  meant  to  ask  that  Senator  what  party  he 
belonged  to;  but  he  forces  me  into  it,  and  requires  me  to  say  what  I  think  of  that 
party.  He  has  told  the  country  what  he  thinks  of  it.  I  notify  that  Senator  that  six 
months  ago  the  Republican  party  raised  its  banner  to  the  breeze  with  no  disunion  on 
it.  It  unrolled  its  platform  of  principles  and  exposed  them  to  thirty  millions  of  free- 
men, and  those  principles  were  considered  alongside  of  the  Douglas  platform  of  prin- 
ciples, and  by  the  side  of  the  Breckinridge  platform  of  principles,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  Bell  principles,  if  they  had  any.  [Laughter.]  Thirty  millions  of  people  consid- 
ered all  these  platforms — not  in  one  day  alone,  but  in  half  a  year  of  days.  Every 
stump,  every  held,  almost  every  church  and  school  house  in  the  land  was  a  forum  of 
debate  upon  those  principles  that  were  spread  out  before  the  people  for  their  consid- 
eration. They  were  all  debated  fairly,  for  certainly  the  Douglas  party  is  not  wanting 
in  talent — there  is  a  wonderful  evidence  of  what  I  say  [pointing  towards  the  Senator 
from  Napa,  Mr.  Edgerton].    It  is  not  wanting  in  philosophy  of  a  certain  kind.    It  is 
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not  wanting  in  history.  It  is  not  wanting  in  eloquence.  Why  didn't  you  advocate 
those  principles  better  ?  Why  did  you  not  make  the  people  believe — these  thirty 
millions  of  people,  whose  interests  are  dear  to  them — interests  which  concern  them 
as  a  nation  arid  as  men — why  did  you  not  mal'e  them  believe  that  your  principles 
were  right  ?  Ha  !  you  tried  it !  and  after  a  fair  consideration  of  a  great  and  gener- 
ous people,  after  all  arguments  the  people  decided — the  free  people  of  this  country 
made  a  decision.  What  was  it?  They  decided,  after  looking  over  the  Douglas 
principles  carefully,  coolly,  deliberately,  honestly,  that  they  could  not  accopt  them. 
They  were  compelled,  they  say,  to  reject  them.  That  is  the  decision  on  that  point. 
They  looked  at  the  Breckinridge  principles  with  equal  care,  with  equal  solicitude, 
with  the  Administration  and  the  money  on  its  side,  and  with  the  high  prestige  of 
the  name  of  Democracy.  Still  the  people  said  upon  the  whole  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  support  the  old  Democracy  it'  they  could  see  it ;  but  they  could  not  support 
its  principles,  and  they  rejected  that  platform,  too.  So  it,  was  with  Mr.  Bell — not 
that  Senator  Bell  [pointing  to  the  ex-Senator  of  Alameda,  who  was  sitting  near],  be- 
cause that  Senator  always  rings  out  a  better  sound.  What  did  these  people  say? 
Has  that  Senator  (from  °Napa)forgotteu  ?  Only  on  the  sixth  of  November  it  hap- 
pened. What  did  the  people  say?  Thirty  millions  of  people  said  that  they  would 
take  the  Republican  platform  aud  its  principles,  and  would  acknowledge  them  to  be 
the  ruling  principles  of  this  country  for  four  years.  That  is  the  verdict.  Now  does 
that  Senator  (Mr.  Edgerton)  suppose  that  he  has  power  enough  to  couvince  the  Re- 
publican party  to-day  that  that  is  not  a  good  verdict?  Does  he  suppose,  because  he 
raises  his  voice  here  and  proclaims  weakness  in  advance,  that  it  is  weak,  therefore  ? 
Not  at  all.  It  is  not  weak,  sir.  [The  President  in  the  chair.]  The  Senator  from 
Napa  (Mr.  Edgerton)  has  been  pleased  to  say  that  Sewardism,  Greeleyism  and  Sum- 
nerism  are  a  poison  to  the  party,  of  which  the  party  must  die.  Such  is  the  sentiment 
of  that  Senator.  These  isms,  he  says,  are  to  sting  the  party  to  its  death  ;  and  he 
says,  substantially,  that  they  are  enough  to  crowd  a  party  down  and  put  it  in  the  last 
expiring  agonies  of  death.  Is  that  true  philosophy  ?  What  has  Senator  Seward 
done  that  he  should  poison  any  party  or  any  country  ?  Does  that  Senator  (Mr.  Ed- 
gerton) point  out,  anything  against  Seuator  Seward?  Does  not  Senator  Seward  this 
day  stand  up  among  thirty  millions  of  freemen,  the  tallest  of  them  all  perhaps  ? 
What  has  he  done  to  hurt  this  country  ?  What  has  he  done  to  hurt  any 
party  ?  The  gentleman  is  silent  o\i  that  subject.  What  has  Horace  Greeley 
done  that  he  should  beau  incubus  on  the  party?  Where  is  there  a  man  of 
more  intelligence,  except  the  Senator  from  Napa  (Mr.  Edgeiton)?  [Laughter.] 
Where  is  there  a  man  of  more  extensive  information  and  broader  ideas, 
and  more  patriotic  sentiments  than  Greeley,  except  the  Senator  from  Mariposa  (Mr. 
Merritt)?  And  what  has  he  against  Sumner,  the  man  of  Massachusetts  ?  Why  he 
says  Sumnerism  is  a  poison.  What  has  Sumner  done?  Is  not  he  a  statesman  of 
the  highest  order  ?  When  that  Senator  from  Napa  can  meet  the  arguments  of 
Charles  Sumner,  and  refute  them — then  what  he  says  will  be  of  some  consequence. 
[Laughter.]  When  he  will  make  a  record  of  his  own,  showing  that  the  principles  of 
Charles  Sumner  cannot  be  supported,  and  must  be  refuted,  and  that  he  can  refute 
them,  he  will  be  the  tallest  man  in  California,  perhaps  in  the  United  .Stares.  I  would 
go  for  him  for  the  next  President,  if  he  will  do  it,  and  if  he  will  do  other  things  as 
well.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Senator  from  Napa  should  select  three  per- 
haps of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Republican  party,  perhaps  the  ablest  men, 
everything  considered,  in  America  at  this  day  ;  men  of  high  principles,  sound  intelli- 
gence, undoubted  integrity,  the  deepest  loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  the  most  un- 
alloyed patriotism — aud  say  that  these  three  men  are  an  incubus  to  a  party  and  rank 
poison  to  its  success.    When  the  Senator  from  Napa  (Mr.  Edgerton)  will  produce 
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from  the  Douglas  party  three  as  good  and  as  able  men,  then  he  might  have  some 
reason  to  say  that  there  are  better  men  than  those  three,  if  those  that  he  selected  were 
better.  When  he  produces  three  men  from  any  party  in  this  country  that  are  more 
able,  that  are  wiser,  that  are  more  patriotic,  more  respected,  higher  in  the  order  of  intel- 
lect— when  he'll  do  that,  I  should  like  to  be  introduced  to  them.  This  country  would 
like  to  have  their  services.  Any  party  would  be  proud  of  them.  But  while  those 
men  I  have  referred  to  stand  high  in  the  nation's  eye  and  in  the  nation's  heart,  it 
takes  more  than  the  mere  assertion  even  of  the  Senator  from  Napa  (Mr.  Edgerton)  to 
blast  their  fame  or  their  reputation.  Now,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  is  true  that  I 
have  said  as  much  in  answer  to  the  Senators  as  I  ought,  and  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  requires.  I  have  eudeavored  to  meet  what  they  have  said  that  was 
objectionable  in  my  mind.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  that  the  resolutions  under  discussion  be 
read. 

The  Secretary-  read  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Burbank — I  will  now  undertake  a  discussion  of  the  resolutions.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  enlighten  the  Senate  upon  the  questions  embraced  in 
these  resolutions.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  difference  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  men 
as  to  the  degree  of  importance  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  these  resolutions  is  to 
be  regarded.  Difference-of  opinion  may  be  honestly  entertained  as  to  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  The  same  difference  of  opinion 
may  be  found  to  exist  as  to  what  consequences  will  follow  the  present  extraordinary 
antagonism  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
How  the  present  crisis  should  be  met  is  a  consideration  of  momentous  interest. 
Whatever  its  causes  may  have  been,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  whether  induced  by 
the  prevalence  of  Northern  sentiment,  or  by  Southern  sentiment,  the  time  has  come 
when  an  uncommon  event  has  actually  taken  place.  In  the  origin  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  men  who  framed  it  were  not  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  human  action. 
Their  patriotism  led  them  to  hope  for  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  unbroken  har- 
mony. They  fondly  hoped,  as  they  looked  into  the  future  of  this  Government,  that 
the  fire  of  patriotism  would  in  all  coming  time  warm  the  hearts  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  American  people.  They  devoutly  hoped  that  the  warm  life-blood,  that> 
the  battle  fields  of  the  Revolution  had  copiously  drunk  in,  would  cement  a  Govern- 
ment too  pure,  too  sacred  for  the  touch  of  treason.  They  hoped  that  this  Govern- 
ment would  secure  for  ever  the  blessings  of  that  liberty  for  which  a  Washington 
fought,  a  Warren  fell,  and  a  Henry  plead.  The  great  purposes  of  our  Government 
are  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  in  the  Constitution.  Let  the  Constitution  speak  for 
itself,  and  tell  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  made.  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America."  Here  are  the  purposes  of  the  organic 
Law  of  this  nation.  So  says  the  Constitution,  so  stands  the  record.  The  people  or- 
dained this  Government  for  these  purposes,  and  is  not  this  record  true!  Did  not  the 
people,  in  their  highest  capacity,  form  a  more  perfect  Union  than  that  which  was 
formed  by  the  old  confederation  of  States  ?  Under  the  old  confederation,  the  States 
entered  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  each  other.  So  stands  the  record.  This 
league  was  made  in  1777.  A  very  few  years  of  experience  showed  to  the  people 
that  a  simple  league  of  friendship  between  States  could  not  act  directly  upon  the 
people,  and  was  not  a  people's  Government;  aud  in  1787  our  present  Constitution 
was  formed,  ordained  and  established  by  the  people,  and  it  is  a  more  perfect  Uuion. 
It  makes  the  people  of  all  the  States  oue  people.  They  become  the  bees  of  one  hive, 
with  separate  cells.    Destroy  the  hive,  aud  all  the  cells  are  exposed  to  one  common 
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ruin.  Our  Constitution  spreads  its  protecting  power  over  all  our  domain,  all  our 
homes,  all  our  separate  properties  and  interests.  It  provides  for  the  general  welfare. 
It  is  intended  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity.  All  the  great  purposes  of  the  Consti- 
tution have  been  secured — have  been  realized  from  the  very  date  of  its  origin  to  the 
present  clay.  And  it  is  for  the  men  of  this  day,  of  this  age,  in  this  juncture,  'at  this 
crisis,  to  determine  whether  these  great  vital  purposes  for  which  the  Government  was 
ordained,  shall  still  continue  secure.  It  is  for  us  to  say  whether  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty shall  be  secured  for  us  and  for  our  posterity,  or  whether  those  blessings  of  liberty 
shall  be  forever  lost  to  us  and  to  our  posterity.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  in 
the  mind  and  the  soul  of  any  true  American,  how  this  question  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  grass-grown  graves  of  our  fathers,  the  monuments  upon  the  battle 
grounds  where  brave  men  fell  and  liberty  rose,  the  ensign  of  freedom  that  proudly 
floats  over  this  capitol,  our  families  and  firesides,  and  the  God  of  Liberty  call  upon 
us  at  this  time  to  be  men  worthy  of  our  sires,  and  worthy  the  liberty  their  valor  won. 
This  is  not  the  time,  this  is  not  the  day  or  the  hour  to  discuss  the  questions  of  seces- 
sion and  nullification.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  these  questions  agitated  our  whole 
nation.  From  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  lakes,  the  whole 
people  were  one  great  Committee  of  Inquiry  and  Investigation.  The  intellect,  the 
wisdom  and  learning  of  that  day  were  invoked,  were  called  upon  to  discuss  and  de- 
termine these  questions.  They  auswered  to  the  call.  They  did  discuss  them  and 
determine  them,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  is  possible  for  men  or  na- 
tions to  make  a  final  determination  of  any  question,  a  final  determination  of  the 
questions  of  secession  and  nullification  was  then  made  by  a  nation  of  freemen.  Many 
men  are  now  living  who  then  felt  the  shock.  The  thunder  of  nullification  shook  the 
very  hills,  and  filled  the  country  with  alarm  and  consternation.  Nullification  then 
threatened  the  Constitution,  and  defied  its  power.  Nullification  then  had  its  repre- 
sentatives ;  it  theu  had  its  advocates.  Vice  and  wrong  are  never  without  their  rep- 
resentatives— never  without  advocates — never  without  their  sympathizers.  Aaron 
Burr  had  his  admirers,  and  Benedict  Arnold  had  his  friends.  So  had  nullification 
its  advocates  and  friends.  What  action  did  the  people  take  at  that  time?  What 
stand  did  the  General  Government  then  take  ?  What  said  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  then?  General  Jackson  may  indeed  have  had  his  errors,  may  have  had 
his  enemies;  he  may  not  have  been  entirely  perfect;  but  the  General  was  a  brave 
man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country.  He  was  a  patriot  of  the  highest,  noblest  order. 
What  stand  did  he  take  ?  He  was  for  the  Union,  and  against  its  enemies.  He  de- 
clared that  the  Union  must  and  should  be  preserved.  If  General  Jacksou  had  no 
other  claim  upon  his  country's  gratitude,  but  that  noble  stand  he  took  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union  was  threatened,  for  that  alone  he  would  be  entitled  to  an  undy- 
ing gratitude  and  an  imperishable  fame.  uDulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 
He  was  ready  to  breast  the  storm,  to  face  the  danger,  and  if  need  be  to  die  gloriously 
in  defense  of  the  Great  Charter  of  American  liberty.  May  his  great  name,  and  his 
noble  deeds  forever  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  And  while  all  true  patri- 
ots shall  find  encouragement  in  his  example,  may  the  enemies  to  free  government 
and  our  Constitution  take  warning  and  profit  by  it.  Let  the  enemies  to  the  Consti- 
tution remember  that  though  General  Jackson  is  dead,  his  spirit  lives,  his  name  lives, 
his  word  lives.  All  these  live,  and  are  this  day  and  this  hour  preparing  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  to  follow  his  example  and  preserve  the  Union,  so  that  no  star 
shall  fade  from  the  bright  constellation  of  stars — so  that  no  beam,  or  post,  or  brace 
shall  be  torn  out  of  the  great  framework  of'  the  Constitution.  I  hope  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  making  an  argument  at  this  time  to  show  that  secession  and  nullification 
are  impossible.  I  assume  that  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
secession  and  nullification  can  never  take  place  while  our  Constitution  stands  and  the 
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Stare  and  Stripes  wave  over  our  National  Capitol.  Anil  let  us  not  forget  him  who 
defended  the  Constitution  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  He  sleeps  in  his  grave  at  Marsh- 
field.  But  it  is  not  all  of  hi m  that  sleeps  in  the  grave.  lie  also  has  a  record  :  he 
also  has  a  history ;  he  also  has  a  name  wide  as  the  earth,  deep  as  philosophy,  and 
powerful  as  eloquence.  Such  a  man,  though  he  be  dead,  still  lives.  In  the  day  of 
storm  aud  peril  General  Jackson  looked  to  Daniel  Webster  for  support,  and  he  did 
not  look  in  vain.  \\  hen  the  lion  of  the  Constitution  started  from  his  lair  and  shook 
from  his  mane  the  dew-diops  of  the  morning,  the  tiger  of  secession  slunk  away  into 
its  hiding  place.  When  the  Constitution,  through  the  lips  of  Webster,  spoke  in  its 
power,  nullification  was  hushed  into  silence.  The  voice  that  came  up  from  the  Con- 
stitution that  day  is  in  i lie  ear  of  the  American  people  this  day.  That  voice  will  al- 
ways speak,  and  nulKfii  ation  is  dead.  It  is  buried,  and  no  voice  can  '-all  it  from  the 
grave.  Nullification  n<  ed«  no  refutation  at  my  hands.  Secession  and  nullification 
grew  upon  the  same  so  I,  were  nurtured  by  the  same  hands,  they  die  the  same  death, 
they  are  buried  in  the  same  grave.  They  were  not  without  power  in  their  life  time. 
They  had  power  ranagh  to  destroy  their  own  advocates.  They  had  power  enough 
to  arouse  a  nation  of  freeineu.  But  they  have  not  power  enough  to  destroy  our  glo- 
rious Constitution.  When  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  past,  and  by  imagination 
survey  the  storm  of  1833 — when  we  see  the  flashes  of  lightning  shooting  across  the 
political  sky  from  the  dai k  and  threatening  clouds,  and  hear  the  pealing  thunder 
shaking  the  institutions  of  our  land — we  must  not  forget  the  Sage  of  Ashland.  In 
that  storm  of  storms,  Henry  Clay  rose  up,  and  lifted  his  lofty  form  above  the  warring 
elements,  above  the  clouds  themselves.  JJis  voice  was  heard.  It  rang  out  in  tones 
of  patriotism  and  eloquence.  A  nation  listened,  a  nation  was  convinced,  a  nation 
was  calmed.  The  storm  was  hushed,  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  bright  sun  of  lib- 
erty and  peace  rose  more  bright  and  more  beautiful  than  ever  before.  Henry  Clay  ! 
may  his  voice  never  die !  May  his  love  of  country,  his  love  of  the  Constitution,  his 
love  of  the  Union,  live  in  our  hearts!  May  it  animate  the  whole  American  people 
in  all  coining  time!  He  it  so — and  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  will  outlive  the 
groveling  schemes  of  ambit  on,  will  outlive  the  strifes  of  party,  and  the  jealousies  of 
sectionalism.  They  will  outlive  the  prophecies  of  kings,  and  emperors,  and  auto- 
crats— and  they  will  outlive  the  works  of  rebellion  and  treason.  They  will  outlive 
everything  but  the  happiness  and  glory  of  mankind.  There  is  no  secession  within 
the  broad  circumference  of  the  American  Union.  But  sir,  there  is  a  revolution. 
That  revolution  will  either  be  a  successful  revolution  and  subvert  the  Government  of 
the  American  people,  or  the  American  people,  by  the  power  of  this  Government, 
must  resist  and  ovei  come  the  revolution,  and  assert  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  In  my  judgment  this  is  a  statement  of  the  case. 
This  is  the  case,  and  we  may  properly  consider  the  evidence  which  belongs  to  this 
case.  I  suppose  that  certain  facts  belonging  to  this  case  aie  admitted,  and  if  admit- 
ted, need  not  be  proved.  It  appeare  to  be  admitted  that  South  Carolina  has  denied 
the  right  of  the  General  Government  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  persons,  prop- 
erty or  territory  of  that  State;  that  she  declares  herself  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
State;  that  she  owes  no  allegiance  to  the  American  Constitution  ;  that  she  will  de- 
fend herself  in  the  maintenance  of  this  position  against  the  power  of  the  General 
Government;  that  she  will  obey  no  ordinance,  law  or  act  passed  or  to  be  passed  by 
Congress  ;  that  she  will  tesist  any  attempt  of  the  General  Government  to  compel  her 
obedience  to  the  Government  aud  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  understand  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  have  taken  Fort  Moultrie  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Geneial  Government;  that  she  threatens  to  take  Fort  Sumter;  that  when 
an  American  vessel  nudar  the  flag  of  the  Union  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  having  on  board  men  and  supplies  for  Fort  Sumter,  en- 
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tered  the  harbor,  South  Carolina  fired  upon  that  vessel,  and  fired  into  that  vessel,  and 
by  an  armed  fori-e  prevented  the  landing  of  that  vessel  at  the  port  to  which  she  had 
been  sent  by  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.    I  understand 
it  to  be  true  that  Soulh  Carolina,  for  more  than  six  months  last  past,  and  in  time  of 
peace,  has  supplied  herself  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  using  them  against  the  General  Government.    I  believe  it  is  admitted  that  South 
Carolina  has  done  all  this.    This,  then,  is  the  case  to  be  con  idered,  to  be  met;  and 
it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  how  it  will  be  considered  by  the  American  people,  and 
how  it  will  be  met  by  them.    One  of  the  grand  purposes  of  the  American  Union 
was  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity.    Regarding  it  as  a  well  settled  proposition  that 
secession  is  impossible,  it  follows  that  South  Carolina  is  yet  in  the  Union,  and  a  part 
and  portion  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  Massachusetts  or  New  York.    Can  any  man 
doubt  that  the  dome^ic  tranquillity  of  the  United  States  has  been  disturbed  ?  "The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  the  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."    What  is  the  opposite  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity  ?    insurrection  upon  any  acre  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  the  opposite  of  domestic  tranquillity.    An  attempted  revolution  within 
the  borders  of  our  General  Government  is  the  opposite  of  domestic  tranquillity.  A 
wanton  violation  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  the  opposite  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity.   How  can  the  General  Government  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  while  it 
allows  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  to  be  trampled  under  foot?    When  the  organic 
law  of  this  nation  declares  its  purpose  to  be  to  insure  to  all  the  people  domestic 
tranquillity,  how  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  tranquillity  can  be  insured  while  insurrec- 
tion is  allowed  to  destroy  that  tranquillity  ?    When  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution 
was  to  establish  justice,  how  can  that  purpose  be  carried  out  if  Courts  are  broken  up 
and  Judges  hauled  from  their  seats,  and  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud  is  set  at  defi- 
ance ?    Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  men  who  made  aud  ordained  our  Government, 
and  in  it  declared  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained,  did  not  intend  that  these 
purposes  should  be  carried  out?    Can  a  Government  exist  a  single  day  without  the 
power  in  itself  to  make  laws  and  carry  those  laws  into  effect?    When  the  Constitu- 
tion declares  its  purpose  to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
this  common  defense  means  nothing  but  a  defense  against  a  foreign  power?  When 
our  Government  is  attacked,  or  threatened,  or  assailed,  or  put  in  danger  by  any 
power  at  home  or  abroad,  is  it  not  to  be  defended  ?    Will  the  people  of  this  nation 
defend  her  flag  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea,  against  all  foreign  powers  on  the  globe, 
and  at  the  same  time  say  to  the  rebellion:    "Tear  down  the  flag  of  your  country, 
sink  the  national  ships  and  burn  the  national  Capitol,  if  you  will?"  and  is  all  that 
to  be  done  without  an  effort  to  save  them — without  a  struggle  ?    What  will  the 
American  people  say  to  that?    What  will  an  American  freeman,  of  whatever  party 
or  from  whatever  State,  say  to  that?    South  Carolina  has  no  more  right  to  tear  down 
the  American  flag  than  England  has — no  more  right  to  fire  her  cannon  into  an 
American  ship  than  France  has;  and  if  South  Carolina  will  fire  into  an  American 
ship  under  an  American  flag,  is  there  no  way  to  prevent  her  ?    Is  there  no  way  to 
rebuke  her  ?    Is  there  no  power  in  our  Government  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 
Is  there  no  power  to  punish  treason,  to  quell  insurrection,  to  stop  rebellion,  or  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  land  ?    I  think  there  is  ample  power  to 
do  all  this  ;  and  I  am  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  say  it — certainly  not  in  a  land 
of  freemen.    When  one  Senator,  the  other  day,  asked  another  if  he  meant  to  say 
that  no  force  could  be  used,  the  Senator  said,  in  reply ;    "  Did  you  understand  me 
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so  ?  Then  you  f\re  mistaken."  I  will  not  be  mistaken  in  what  I  mean  to  sav.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  when  the  American  Government,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
rightful  power,  shall  speak  to  South  Carolina  as  nations  sometimes  speak  to  treason 
and  rebellion,  her  voice  will  be  heard  and  obeyed.  The  voice  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment should  have  been  spoken  long  ago,  and  in  tones  that  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood ;  and  if  that  had  been  done,  universal  tranquillity  would  be  enjoyed  at  this 
hour.  When  the  Government  is  compelled  to  resist  a  domestic  enemy,  it  is  to  be 
done  with  a  majesty  and  power  equal  to  the  emergency.  It  should  compel  all  that 
obedience  that  the  general  safety  and  general  good  of  the  people  require.  It  should 
never  ask  rel  ellion  how  long  it  intended  to  rebel;  it  should  never  ask  the  traitor 
how  much  more  treason  he  intended  to  commit;  it  should  never  ask  the  leaders  of 
a  revolution  how  much  of  a  revolution  was  intended  ;  but  it  should  stop  it  at  once, 
and  effectually.  When  it  is  asked  how  it  is  to  be  doue ;  how  treason  and  rebellion 
are  to  be  stopj>ed — when  it  is  asked,  it  ought  to  be  answered,  and  answered,  too,  by 
every  man  who  has  an  American  heart  in  his  breast,  a  man  who  loves  every  inch  of 
his  country,  and  her  whole  people.  It  must  be  answered — there  is  no  escape.  You 
may  answer  it  to-day,  or  you  may  delay  it  to-day  ;  but  you  are  bouud  sooner  or  later 
to  answer  that  question.  Why  not  ask  how  to  sail  a  ship?  To  that  question  I 
would  answer :  I  would  sail  her,  if  I  had  the  jwwer,  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
would  reach  her  destined  port.  Iu  a  spiiit  of  kindness  and  dignity  I  would  make 
the  crew  do  their  duty  while  the  stars  and  stri|>es  should  float  from  the  masthead. 
I  am  free  to  answer  the  question  "  IIow  shall  treason  and  rebellion  be  met  and 
stopped?"  My  answer  is:  "  Let  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land  be  main- 
tained all  the  time,  and  in  all  coming  time."  And  I  thank  no  man  to  stand  aghast 
and  hold  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at  my  answer.  If  there  is  such  a  man  here,  I 
would  ask  him  how  loug,  to  the  best  ot  his  belief,  it  would  take  him  and  all  others 
like  him,  in  (hat  way  to  quell  an  insurrection  or  subdue  rebellion  ?  When  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  men  deliberately  aim  the  most  fatal  implements  of  war  and  death, 
and  discharge  them  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  of  this  Govern- 
ment, in  defiance  of  the  power  of  the  Government  itself,  no  man  need  ask  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  offense,  or  how  it  should  be  punished.  1  am  one  of  the  humblest 
members  of  this  body;  but  I  feel  that  a  question  is  before  us,  and  that  question,  by 
its  decision,  when  made  by  the  controlling  power  of  the  country,  must  affect,  for 
good  or  evil,  thirty  millions  of  people.  1  am  not  unmindful  that  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed with  that  tone  and  temper  which  become  a  well-wisher  of  the  public  good. 
I  have  no  motives  to  conceal.  I  have  no  convictions  to  smother.  All  who  this  day 
know  my  position  in  this  crisis,  may  this  day  know  where  I  shall  stand  in  all  com- 
ing time.  My  position  is  that  we,  the  thirty  millions  of  people,  have  this  day  a  Na- 
tional Government,  and  that  Government  the  wisest  and  the  best  that  ha*  ever 
blessed  any  nation  upon  the  globe.  And  I  will  this  day,  and  for  the  balance  of  my 
life,  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country.  And  when  war  from  with- 
out, or  treason  from  within,  would  tear  down  that  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom 
that  our  Washington  helped  to  construct,  I  will  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  de- 
fend it  It  is  only  within  a  few  short  months  that  I  ever  supposed  that  we,  the 
American  people,  could  entertain  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  we  have  a 
Government  ;  that  American  Senators  could  look  one  another  in  the  face  and  ask  if 
we  have  a  General  Government.  While  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over  this  Capitol, 
and  Washington  [pointing  to  the  portrait  on  the  wall]  looks  down  upon  our  delibera- 
tions, who  is  willing  to  say  that  the  American  people  have  no  Government?  Who 
is  willing  to  say  that  it  is  lost,  and  lost  without  a  struggle,  and  without  an  effort  to 
preserve  it  ?  I  say,  who?  I  say  it  is  not  lost.  We  still  have  it.  We  will  still  hold 
to  it,  now  and  in  all  coming  time ;  and  we  will  uphold  it  in  spite  of  treason  and  re- 
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bellion,  come  they  from  what  quarter  of  the  Uniou  they  may.  This  Government 
will  stand  the  shock.  Weak  minds  and  weak  men  may  not  think  so.  Those  who 
think  that  it  cannot  stand  a  shock  do  not  know  the  throbbing,  beating  impulse  of  the 
great  American  heart.  I  tell  you  that  when  the  question  is  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  affecting  their  homes  and  every  interest — the  question  whether  we  shall 
stand  by  the  Union  or  not — they  will  rise  up  and  say,  "  Let  the  Union  be  defended 
against  every  power  that  can  be  brought  against  it."  This  Government  will  stand 
the  shock  and  show  her  power,  and  will  triumph  over  all  her  foes.  When  di  lusion 
and  fanaticism  shall  have  done  their  worst;  when  party  spirit  shall  have  exerted  all 
its  unpatriotic  influences;  when  treason  and  rebellion  sh;dl  have  spent  their  utmost 
force,  the  people's  Government,  the  people's  Constitution  will  stand  like  a  rock  in  the 
ocean,  unmoved  by  the  warring  elements.  Deeply  fixed  and  imbedded  in  tin-,  hearts 
of  the  people,  our  Constitution  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  till  its  power  -'hall 
be  universally  acknowledged  and  obeyed.  It  is  for  the  enemies  of  the  Union  to  say 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  defend  and  maintain  this  Union.  It  is  for  the  restless  spirits 
of  the  land  to  say  how  long  it  will  take  to  secure  to  the  people  that  domestic  tran- 
quillity which  the  Union  was  intended  to  insure,  tt  is  for  the  violators  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  to  determine  what  it  will  cost  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of 
the  law.  That  is  a  question  for  them  to  answer,  and  not  for  me.  They  best  know  the 
extent  to  which  their  resistance  is  intended  to  be  oat  t  ied.  They  best  know  their  "»  n 
purposes,  and  they  best  can  tell  how  much  it  will  cost  the  Government  to  defeat  their 
purposes  and  maintaiu  the  Union,  (ientlemeu  need  not  ask  what  it  \\ill  uosl  los.re 
our  national  integrity  and  national  honor.  I  cannot  tell  what  it  will  cost.  I  eauuot. 
make  the  estimate.  But  I  can  tell  what  national  liberty  did  cost.  It  cost  the  blood 
of  the  Revolution,  seven  years  of  griin-visaged  war  with  all  its  honors,  millions  of 
treasure,  and  the  graves  of  thousands  of  patriots,  whose  love  of  liberty  laid  bare  their 
bosoms  to  the  shafts  of  death ;  and  we  fondly  hope  that  the  same  love  of  liberty 
warms  and  animates  our  hearts  this  day,  and  we  devoutly  hope  that  the  same  lovfc  of 
liberty  may  animate  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  in  all  coining  time.  Bui  it 
is  not  alone  the  cost  of  freedom  that  fixes  its  value.  The  improved  condition  of  n 
mighty  nation  under  its  influence,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  past,  (he 
present,  and  succeeding  millions  of  men,  compel  us  to  regard  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
union  as  the  cause  above  all  other  causes,  of  immeasurable  magnitude — the  cause 
not  only  dear  to  us  as  American  freemen,  proud  of  the  ensign  of  liberty,  and  of  its 
blessings,  too;  but  dear,  also,  to  millions  of  oppressed  and  downtrodden  people  in 
other  lands,  who  look  to  the  success  of  free  institutions  in  this  country  with  tie-deep- 
est solicitude.  They  know  full  well  that  if  liberty  in  America,  planted  by  the  right 
hand  of  a  Washington,  aud  watered  by  the  life-blood  of  as  brave  men  as  ever  fought 
the  battles  of  their  country,  caunot  thrive,  cannot  mature,  canuot  stand  the  great 
test  of  the  great  experiment  of  self-government,  then  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any  lau  1 
or  any  people  to  hope  for  the  success  of  liberty  and  free  institutions.  1  will  nut  at- 
tempt to  determine  what  it  will  cost  to  restore  harmony,  to  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, to  give  a  fatal  rebuke  to  treason,  to  put  down  rebellion,  and  to  vindicate  tie.-, 
supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Let  other  men  fix  in  their  own  min  Is  the  prob- 
able cost  of  all  this.  If  the  treasonable  acts  of  any  one  State,  or  portion  of  a  Statu 
could  be  measured  by  the  geographical  limits  of  the  otfen  ling  State,  ,;  nth  Carolina 
would  then  stand  in  a  position  a  thousand  times  less  dangerous  than  her  present 
position.  Then  her  disgrace  would  be  the  disgrace  of  South  Carolina.  Then  her 
loss  would  be  the.  loss  of  South  Carolina  alone.  Then  her  character  would  he  the 
character  of  South  Carolina.  Then  her  disloy«lty  would  blacken  her  own  history 
alone.  Then  her  future  would  be  the  result  of  her  own  ra  Iiness  and  f  >l!y.  I>tn  the 
acts  of  South  Carolina  cannot  be  so  limited.    The  people  of  the  Am  ■:,  m  '<  nioti,  m 
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the  State  of  South  Carolina,  insulted  the  American  flag,  set  at  defiance  the  law  of 
the  land,  aud  fired  upon  a  Government  ship  to  defeat  the  lawful  purposes  of  the 
Government.  The  deep-toned  thunder  of  rebellion  and  treason  pealed  upon  the 
startled  ears  of  thirty  millions  of  people.  Can  any  man  doubt  what  pulsation  of 
the  great  heart  of  the  country  must  follow  that  deep-toned  tocsin  of  war  and  defi- 
ance ?  It  is  not  the  character  of  South  Carolina  alone  that  is  touched  bv  the  roar 
of  that  cannon.  The  character  of  the  whole  nation  feels  the  shock.  The  American 
Union  not  only  has  a  character  at  home  to  sustain,  but  she  must  maintain  a  charac- 
ter at  home  that  will  command  respect  abroad.  Treason  and  rebellion  may  rise 
upon  a  single  acre  of  American  soil,  but  their  unhallowed  influence  will  reach  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  civilized  world..  Rely  upon  it,  when  the  American  flag  can 
with  impunity  be  insulted  at  home,  it  will  find  no  respect  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  As  it  is  with  a  man,  so  it  is  with  a  nation.  If  a  man  has  no  respect  for  him- 
self, how  shall  he  ask  others  to  respect  him  Let  no  man  infer  from  this  argument 
that  there  is  no  national  regard  for  Carolina.  That  the  Union  has  abandoned  her, 
and  has  no  other  feeling  towards  her  but  feelings  of  harshness.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
Let  England  send  her  ships  of  war  to  Charleston,  to  invade  South  Carolina,  and  New 
England  would  be  there  in  ten  days,  to  drive  old  England  into  the  sea,  and  to  defend 
South  Carolina  against  everybody  but  South  Carolina  herself,  as  against  all  the  for- 
eign nations  of  the  earth.  South  Carolina  has  a  friend  on  every  acre  of  ground  in 
America.  Treason,  sir,  is  not  hostility  to  your  enemies  ;  it  is  hostility  to  your  friends. 
When  it  is  said  that  we  must  not  stop  the  rebellion  ;  that  we  must  not  speak  out  in 
potent  tones  against  the  revolution,  it  is  also  said  that  if  the  nation  so  speaks  fraternal 
blood  will  stain  the  Palmetto  State,  and  that  a  conflagration  of  war  will  sweep  over 
the  Republic.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  people  of  the  thirty-three  States  live 
under  fl  system  of  Government.  It  is  not  a  despotism.  This  9ystem  cannot  be 
broken  in  part  without  being  broken  in  whole.  Destroy  any  part  of  this  grand  sys- 
tem, and  you  have  no  system  left.  In  this  grand  system  of  our  Union,  each  State 
has  it>  orbit,  and  cannot  rush  out  of  that  orbit  without  bringing  destruction  upon 
the  whole  system. 

"  Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  rush  lawless  through  the  sky." 

I  would  by  all  means  avert  the  dread  catastrophe  of  warring  States.  I  would 
avert  the  awful  scene  of  human  woe,  when, 

"  Like  lava  rolls  the  stream  of  blood, 
And  sweeps  down  empires  with  its  flood." 

If  harmony  cannot  be  restored  now,  farewell  to  liberty,  farewell  to  the  Union,  fare- 
well to  America  and  her  hopes,  farewell  to  the  home  of  the  brave  and  land  of  the 
free.  The  power  of  the  General  Government  acting  within  its  legitimate  authority 
must  stop  the  mad  career  of  South  Carolina,  or  South  Carolina  will  break  up  this 
Union.  The  Union  must  control  that  State,  or  that  State  will  coutrol  the  Union.  In 
my  judgement  there  will  be,  in  a  few  short  months,  but  two  political  parties  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  One  party  will  be  for  the  Union  and  the  other  party 
against  it.  All  former  issues  will  be  swallowed  up  in  this  grand  issue.  He  that  is 
not  for  the  Union  will  be  found  against  it.  Every  man  must  decide  for  himself. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  Government  when  political  wheat  and 
political  chuff  could  be  so  completely  separated  as  now.  The  smut  and  mildew  of 
political  weakness  and  political  corruption  will  be  sifted  out  from  the  solid  wheat  of 
political  integrity  and  solid  patriotism.  On  one  side  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
guardians  of  liberty,  the  lovers  of  the  Union  and  the  defenders  of  the  Constitution. 
<  »n  the  other  side  you  may  find  men  who  believe  that  Washington,  Franklin,  Lang- 
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don,  King,  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Livingston,  Dickinson,  McHenry,  Carroll,  Madison, 
Williamson,  Pinckney  and  Baldwin,  were  not  so  wise  as  the  men  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  those  men  did  not  understand  what  form  of  government  was  best  calculated 
to  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity.  You  will  find 
men  who  have  not  confidence  in  the  constitutional  doctrines  of  Madison,  Jefferson, 
Wright,  Cass,  Jackson,  Webster  and  Clay  on  one  side.  On  the  other  side  you  will 
find  the  solid  men  of  the  nation,  with  fixed  homes  and  fixed  principles,  and  a  joyous 
hope  that  their  children's  children  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  liberty  and  our 
Union  for  ages  to  come.  On  the  other  hand  you  will  find  the  restless  spirits  of  filli- 
busteriug  ambition,  the  lovers  of  agitation  and  the  advocates  of  secession  and  nullifi- 
cation. On  the  one  side  you  will  find  the  men  who  feel  a  deep  responsibility  and  at- 
tachment to  the  great  institutions  of  our  common  country,  and  will  stand  by  them, 
uphold  them  and  defend  them.  Men  will  take  sides  in  this  issue  according  to  their 
political  character.  We  know  this  must  be  so.  The  strength  of  our  Union  must 
depend  upon  the  strength  and  devotion  of  its  supporters.  Let  the  friends  of  our 
Union  be  calm  and  wise  in  their  deliberations.  Let  no  unbridled  passions  dethrone 
their  judgment.  Let  no  party  jealousy  pollute  their  love  of  country.  Let  no  political 
heresy  shake  their  wonted  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers.  Let  our  whole  country 
be  the  controlling  theme  of  our  political  solicitude,  and  all  will  be  well  and  the  Union 
shall  be  preserved. 

Would  to  heaven  that  each  and  every  man  in  our  whole  country,  at  this  time  and 
in  all  coming  time,  could  feel  that  deep  and  glowing  patriotism  which  swelled  and 
moved  the  great  heart  of  a  great  statesman,  upon  a  momentous  occasion,  as  he  spoke 
out  in  tones  of  eloquence  never  to  be  forgotten :  "  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to 
behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken 
and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on  States  dissevered,  discord- 
ant, belligerent,  on  a  laud  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood  !  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glauce  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign 
of  the  Republic,  now  known  aud  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  ad- 
vanced, its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre  ;  not  a  stripe  erased 
or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  inter- 
rogatory as,  What  is  all  this  worth  ?  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly, 
'  Liberty  first  aud  Union  afterwards,'  but  everywhere  spread  all  over  in  characters  of 
living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the 
land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment  dear  to  every 
true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 
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INTRODUCTIOlSr. 


The  anti-slavery  principles  laid  down  in  the  Chicago  Platform, 
though  not  in  all  respects  such  as  many  earnest  men  desired  to 
see  put  forth  by  a  great  party,  were  the  best  the  people  at  that  time 
could  be  induced  to  accept ;  and,  as  such,  practical  men,  who  pre- 
ferred to  secure  something  really  good,  rather  than  lose  all  by  main- 
taining an  unpopular  though  indisputably  just  theory,  acquiesced  in 
and  gave  them  a  cordial  support.  The  people  (at  the  East,  if  not  in 
this  State,)  are  now  prepared  to  take  another  step  in  advance ;  but 
the  Administration  seem  to  act  as  if  bound  by  the  party  platform, 
although  that  platform  was  made  for  a  time  of  peace,  and  the  war 
has  put  an  entirely  different  face  upon  public  affairs.  The  people, 
however,  are  not  bound  by  any  effete  party  theory,  and  the  people, 
when  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  a  new  course  of  action,  always 
compel  the  Government  to  change  its  policy.  To  assist  in  convincing 
them  that  a  change  is  not  merely  desirable,  but  that  the  sooner 
it  is  effected  the  better,  the  following  pages  were  written.  Public 
opinion  (  not  always  an  enlightened  public  opinion  by  any  means,) 
rules,  in  this  country,  and  often  directs  the  course  of  Government 
before  it  finds  expression  through  the  ballot-box.  Public  opinion  is 
ripening  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  information  is  re- 
quired to  remove  many  prejudices.  The  writer  believes  Eman- 
cipation must  be  proclaimed — either  soon,  as  a  laudable  object  to  be 
obtained  by  the  war,  or  later,  as  an  unavoidable  necessity  resulting 
from  it ;  and  as  delay  must  be  productive  of  great  evil,  he  believes 
immediate  and  complete  Emancipation  is  our  best  policy,  and  hopes 
this  pamphlet  may  be  the  means  of  directing  the  public  mind 
to  the  investigation  of  a  subject  which  must  ultimately  force  itself 
upon  us,  and  perhaps  in  a  manner  less  agreeable  than  now,  when  w« 
have  time  to  give  it  a  eordial  welcome  and  a  careful  study. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet  was  published  anonymously,  because 
the  writer  desired  to  have  it  judged  according  to  its  merits,  entirely  dis- 
connected with  personal  considerations.  Having,  in  the  Appendix,  made 
some  statements  which  would  not  appear  well  if  from  an  unknown  source, 
and  being  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  ut- 
terance not  only  of  those  statements,  but  of  every  sentiment  advocated  in 
the  pamphlet  in  its  original  form,  the  author  publishes  this  edition  with 
his  name  endorsed. 


The  term  "anti-constitution  abolitionists,"  used  on  the  22d  page,  refers  solely  to  the 
Garrisonian  abolitionists.  It  would  be  unjust  to  Gerrit  Smith,  and  others  who  think  like  him, 
to  class  them  among  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Coustitution.  They  are  really  its  most 
ardent  supporters,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  Constitution  does  not  In  any  manner 
sanction  slavery,  and  that  in  spirit  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  institution. 


This  pamphlet  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpxid,  on 
receipt  of  Twenty-five  cents  in  stamps.  Address, 

Lock  Box  605. 

San  Francisco. 


Friends  of  emancipation  desirous  of  circulating  this 
pamphlet  will  be  supplied  at  cost  price,  $15  per  hundred. 


THE  WAR, 

AND 

HOW    TO    END  IT. 


Fellow  Citizens : 

Believing  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  soon 
be  required  to  determine  upon  some  mode  of  abolishing 
slavery,  I  have  collected  from  many  sources  the  most  reli- 
able information  obtainable  concerning  the  results  of 
emancipation  in  other  countries ;  and  though  you  may  not 
sustain  my  deductions  therefrom,  yet  for  the  facts  present- 
ed I  ask  your  careful  consideration. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  in  a  report  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, made  by  him  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  Twenty rfourth  Congress,  used  the  following  language  : 

"  Emancipation  would  ruin  fauiilies  and  individuals,  impoverish  ' 
and  prostrate  an  entire  section  of  the  Union,  and  give  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  production  of  the  great  agricultural  staples  on  which  the  com- 
merce, navigation,  manufactures,  and  revenue  of  the  country  entirely 
depend.  To  destroy  slavery  would  be  to  place  the  two  races  in  a 
state  of  conflict  which  must  end  in  the  expulsion  or  extirpation  of 
one  or  the  other." 

This  opinion  was  not  Calhoun's  merely,  but  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  popular  opinion  concerning  the 
effects  of  emancipation.  The  planters  of  the  West  Indies, 
notwithstanding  the  financial  ruin  that  had  been  brought 
upon  them  by  slavery,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  act  of 
emancipation  passed  in  1834.  "  They  predicted  that  the 
most  disastrous  results  would  follow.  The  slaves,  they 
said,  were  too  lazy  to  work  without  the  whip,  and  the  few 
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who  might  be  willing  to  work  would  be  robbed  by  the 
others.  Tbis  would  lead  to  continual  fighting  and  prodi- 
gious slaughter.  Thousands  would  die  for  want  of  the 
fostering  care  of  their  masters  ;  in  short,  blacks  and  whites 
would  be  swallowed  up  in  one  great  gulf  of  swift  destruc- 
tion. To  the  very  last  they  remonstrated,  threatened,  and 
entreated  the  home  government  not  to  consign  them  to 
such  an  inevitable  fate."  Their  remonstrances  were  in 
vain,  the  act  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Thome,  in  his  work  on 
the  West  Indies,  says :  "  The  great  mass  of  negroes  spent 
emancipation  day  in  the  churches ;  and  in  every  quarter 
the  day  was  like  a  Sabbath."  Planters  and  missionaries 
in  ever}7  part  of  the  islands  reported  that  there  were  no 
drunken  carousals,  no  riotous  assemblies,  no  excesses  of 
any  kind.  Rev.  James  A.  Thome  was  the  son  of  a  Ken- 
tucky slaveholder.  He  visited  the  "West  Indies  in  1836, 
and  published  an  account  of  his  investigations  soon  after 
his  return,  in  1837.  A  great  number  of  planters  made 
statements  to  him,  most  of  whom  reported  that  a  larger 
number  of  workmen  than  they  ever  before  had  in  their 
fields  turned  out  the  week  after  emancipation.  The  estates 
were  in  far  better  order  than  ever  before.  Dr.  Daniell, 
Member  of  the  Council,  owner  of  an  estate  in  Antigua, 
and  manager  of  others,  a  very  old  resident,  and  formerly 
much  opposed  to  emancipation,  told  Mr.  Thome  there  had 
been  no  deficiency  of  labor;  the  negroes  accomplished 
•  twice  as  much  as  before,  and  were  more  tractable.  He 
said  that  love  of  home  was  such  a  passion  with  negroes 
that  nothing  but  bad  treatment  could  force  them  away 
from  an  estate.  Dr.  Nugent,  manager  of  a  large  estate, 
and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  reported  that  emancipation 
had  proved  the  greatest  of  blessings.  The  estates  were 
better  cultivated,  and  at  less  cost.  The  sick  house  used 
to  be  thronged  with  pretended  invalids,  but  after  emanci- 
pation, when  the  negroes  were  paid  for  their  labor,  they 
seldom  went  to  the  hospital,  and  the  one  on  his  estate  had 
been  turned  into  a  stable.  Mr.  Thome  reports  the  names 
and  experience  of  scores  of  planters  confirming  these  state- 
ments. The  testimony  of  the  magistrates  and  teachers 
was  equally  favorable.    The  Governor  of  Antigua  said 


the  planters  of  that  island  assured  him  that  the  negroes 
were  industriously  disposed,  the  schools  were  prosperous, 
and  the  churches  well  attended.  The  police  reports  prove 
that  capital  offenses  much  decreased  in  number ;  that  the 
principal  crimes  were  breaches  of  contract,  owing  as  much 
to  the  injustice  of  the  planter  as  to  the  dishonesty  of  the 
negro.  The  Governor  of  Tabago,  in  1857,  said  that  a 
more  industrious  class  does  not  exist  in  the  world  than 
the  freed  slaves  of  that  island.  Rev.  Mr.  Bleby,  for  thirty 
years  a  missionary  in  the  West  Indies,  asserts  that  in  Bar- 
badoes,  where  he  resided  after  emancipation,  the  criminal 
statistics  compare  favorably  with  any  country  under 
heaven.  Lord  John  Bussell  says:  "None  of  the  most 
inveterate  opponents  of  emancipation  now  allege  that  the 
free  negroes  have  turned  robbers,  plunderers,  or  blood- 
thirsty insurgents." 

The  good  results  of  British  West  India  emancipation 
were  much  more  apparent  in  those  islands  where  the  slaves 
were  freed  unconditionally,  as  in  Antigua,  and  the  Baha- 
mas, and  less  favorable  in  the  others,  where  the  slaves 
were  held  several  years  as  apprentices  to  prepare  them  for 
freedom.  Jamaica  shows  a  darker  picture  than  any  other, 
but  even  there  the  condition  of  the  negro  has  been  much 
improved  since  complete  emancipation.  Rev.  Mr.  Bleby 
says : 

"  Being  determined  to  perpetuate  slavery,  the  planters  resolved  to 
do  all  they  could  to  keep  their  people  in  heathen  darkness.  The 
whole  white  population  of  Jamaica  banded  themselves  together  in  an, 
association  which  they  called  the  Colonial  Union,  the  avowed  object 
of  which  was  to  drive  every  instructor  of  the  negro  from  the  island. 
Eighteen  churches  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  They  dragged  the 
missionaries  to  prison,  treated  them  with  brutal  violence  and  did 
everything  they  could  to  put  an  end  to  their  labors." 

Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,  to  whose  work,  "The  Right  Way  the. 
Safe  Way,"  I  am  indebted  for  much  information,  says : 
_  "  It  is  obvious  that  men  so  completely  under  the  dominion  of  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  were  not  likely  to  use  power  judiciously;  and 
unfortunately,  the  apprentice  system,  which  was  intended  as  a  prepa! 
ration  for  freedom,  proved  a  source  of  exasperation  to  both  parties." 
[The  planters  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  all  the  labor  pos- 
sible from  the  apprentices  before  their  complete  emancipation.]  "  The 
fact  that  the  power  of  punishment  was  transferred  from  master  to 
magistrate,  proved  very  insufficient  protection;  for  the  magistrates, 
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were  themselves  planters,  or  friends  of  planters,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  the  mere  tools  of  despotism." 

The  magistrates  took  little  notice  of  the  complaints  of 
blacks,  but  condemned,  without  a  hearing,  on  complaint 
of  the  whites.  The  records  of  their  courts,  imperfect  as 
they  are,  show  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  Bixty 
thousand  of  the  apprentices  of  Jamaica  received  in  the 
aggregate,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  one  quarter  of  a 
million  lashes,  besides  over  fifty  thousand  other  punish- 
ments by  the  tread-wheel,  the  chain-gang,  and  similar 
modes  of  legalized  torture.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britanica 
says  the  planters  were  more  overbearing  and  tyrannical 
during  the  apprentice  system  than  under  slavery.  "  They 
seemed  determined  to  make  the  apprentice  act  a  failure, 
and  displayed  their  bitterness  against  it  by  turning  the 
negroes  out  of  their  houses,  destroying  their  provision 
ground,  and  subjecting  them  to  every  kind  of  annoyance." 
Rev.  James  Phillipo,  who  was  a  missionary  in  Jamaica  for 
twenty  years,  says:  "Instead  of  a  diminution  of  the  mise- 
ries of  the  negro  population  under  the  apprentice  law, 
there  was  a  frightful  addition  to  them,  inducing  a  degree 
of  disconteut  and  exasperation  never  manifested  even 
under  the  previous  system."  In  1838,  "  convinced  that 
slavery,  by  its  very  nature,  does  not  admit  of  any  modifi- 
cation," Parliament  proclaimed  complete  emancipation ; 
after  which  "  the  conduct  of  the  emancipated  negro  would 
have  done  credit  to  Christians  of  the  most  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world. .  All  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  obli- 
gations they  owed  to  each  other  and  to  the  civil  authorities. 
The  laborers,  with  few  exceptions,  went  to  work  on  the 
following  day,  and  many  of  them  gave  their  first  week  of 
free  labor  as  an  offering  of  good  will  to  their  former  mas- 
ters." How  many  white  Christians,  think  you,  would  have 
done  the  same  ?  Not  a  single  instance  of  violence  or  insu- 
bordination, of  serious  disagreement  or  intemperance,  oc- 
curred in  any  part  of  the  island.  Labor  was  cheap ;  it 
might  have  continued  plentiful ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
women  and  children  were  withdrawn  from  the  field,  a 
larger,  instead  of  a  smaller  crop  of  sugar  might  have  been 
sent  to  market,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  activity  of 
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free  laborers,  it  being  fully  demonstrated  that  one  freed 
negro  would  do  more  work  for  fair  wages  than  two  slaves. 
But  "the  planters,  not  the  slaves,  proved  themselves  unfit 
for  the  great  change  inaugurated  by  the  act  of  emancipa- 
tion." Not  having  sufficient  capital,  they  cheated  the 
laborers,  and  in  other  ways  continued  to  oppress  them, 
until  they  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  feelings  of  at- 
tachment to  their  domicils,  and  establish  themselves  in 
free-holds  of  their  own.  But  even  this  proves  their  indus- 
try and  economy,  for  in  twenty  years  after  emancipation 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  colored  men  of  Jamaica  had 
become  freeholders,  notwithstanding  the  price  of  labor  was 
only  twenty-four  cents  per  day.  Rev.  W.  G.  Barrett,  a 
missionary,  stated,  at  a  meeting  in  London  last  year: 

"After  a  lengthened  residence  in  Jamaica,  after  having  visited 
every  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  the  Mauritius,  French  and  Bri- 
tish, after  having  resided  some  time  in  British  Guiana,  and  gathered 
the  feeling  resulting  from  those  different  colonies,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  when  the  emancipated  negroes  welcomed  that  first  of 
August,  they  were  prepared  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the  injuries  of  the 
past.  Had  the  conduct  of  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies  been  as 
wise  as  the  conduct  of  the  negro  was  forgiving,  had  their  acts  been  as 
just  as  the  demeanor  of  the  emancipated  slaves  was  good,  there  would 
have  been  none  of  those  complaints  we  have  beard  of,  none  of  that 
abandonment  of  estates,  and  those  heart-burnings  of  which  we  are 
repeatedly  reading  both  in  the  columns  of  the  colonial  and  the  British 
press." 

¥m.  G.  Sewell,  in  his  work  on  the  "West  Indies,  says : 
"  Disaster  and  misfortune  have  followed,  not  emancipation, 
but  the  failure  to  observe  those  great  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  upon  which  the  foundations  of  emancipation 
were  laid."  Lord  Brougham,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  said 
he  had  positive  proof,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
wherever  the  freed  negroes  were  well  treated,  the  supply 
of  sugar  produced  by  their  labor  had  not  diminished  since 
the  act  of  emancipation. 

The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  in  1859,  sent 
commissioners  to  the  West  Indies  to  make  a  minute  exa- 
mination into  the  condition  of  the  islands.  This  deputa- 
tion, after  a  research  of  more  than  a  year,  have  recently 
made  their  report,  in  which  they  assert  that  emancipation, 
has  not  only  produced  the  most  gratifying  moral  results 
but  has  enormously  enhanced  the  material  prosperity  of 
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all  of  the  islands,  including  Jamaica,  concerning  which  so 
much  has  been  said  to  the  contrary.  As  to  the  religious 
condition  of  the  people  of  Jamaica,  they  reported  that  they 
had  built,  since  emancipation,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
chapels,  independent  of  the  Established  Church,  of  which 
there  was  no  record  showing  the  number.  The  people 
regularly  attending  these  chapels  amounted  to  91,000,  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  population,  and  the  Sabbath  Schools 
contained  22,000  children,  being  one-third  of  all  the  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  attend  school.  The  money  contributed 
by  the  negroes  to  sustain  these  churches  amounted  to  more 
than  $100,000  per  annum.  The  educational  statistics  of 
the  island  were  very  incomplete,  but  from  a  census  taken 
by  the  missionaries  of  one  district  in  Jamaica,  at  the  time 
of  emancipation,  and  another  taken  twenty-five  years  after, 
it  was  found  that  whereas,  at  the  first  census  only  three 
negroes  in  five  thousand  were  able  to  read  and  write,  at  the 
last  census  one  thousand  seven  hundred  were  able  to  do 
so.  The  people  are  now  well'governed  and  well  behaved  ; 
persons  and  property  are  perfectly  safe,  and  serious  crimes 
very  rare.  These  facts,  the  commissioners  state,  contrast 
most  forcibly  with  the  awful  condition  of  society  in  Jamaica 
before  emancipation. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Bigeiow,  now  United  States  Consul  to  Paris, 
published  a  work  on  the  West  Indies,  in  which  he  gives  a 
sad  picture  of  the  degradation  of  the  people  of  Jamaica ; 
and  other  travelers,  especially  those  who  merely  visited 
Kingston,  and  took  that  dirty  city  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole  island,  have  made  similar  reports.  Mr.  Charles 
Tappan,  who  visited  Jamaica  in  1858,  says : 

"  On  landing  at  Kingston,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  the  story  that 
the  emancipated  slave  is  more  idle  and  vicious  than  any  other  of  God's 
intelligent  creatures;  but  when  I  rode  through  the  valleys,  and  over 
the  mountains,  and  found  everywhere  an  industrious,  sober  people,  I 
concluded  that  all  the  vagabonds  of  the  island  had  moved  to  the  sea- 
shore to  pick  up  a  precarious  living  by  carrying  baggage,  begging, 
etc.,  and  such,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  to  be  the  fact.  Wherever  I 
went  in  the  rural  districts,  I  found  contented  men  and  women  culti- 
vating sugar  cane,  vegetables,  and  fruits  on  their  own  account.  Their 
neat,  well  furnished  cottages  compared  well  with  the  dwellings  of 
pioneers  in  our  own  country.  I  found  in  them  mahogany  furniture, 
crockery  and  glass-ware,  and  shelves  of  useful  books." 
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At  a  meeting  held  in  London,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Brougham,  and  composed  of  many  eminent  men  of  Eng- 
land, America,  and  the  "West  Indies,  Sir  Francis  Hincks, 
Governor  of  the  Barbadoes,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  colonies,  this  meeting  joyously  records  its  satisfaction 
in  the  retrospect  of  that  great  act  of  national  justice  and  sound  policy, 
and  emphatically  affirms  that  the  emancipated  population  of  those 
colonies  have  triumphantly  vindicated  the  justice  of  the  act  of  eman- 
cipation by  the  signal  progress  they  have  since  made,  morally,  reli- 
giously, and  politically." 

At  this  meeting,  George  Thompson,  M.  P.,  made  a  speech 

in  which  he  said : 

"  Twenty-five  years  have  passed  away  since  the  slaves  were  eman- 
cipated, and  what  are  they  now?  They  are  industrious  cultivators 
and  independent  freeholders  of  the  soil;  they  are  the  liberal  promoters 
of  education;  they  are  devout  members  of  Christian  churches;  they 
not  only  sustain,  out  of  their  own  resources,  the  religious  institutions 
of  their  own  locality,  but  they  even  send  to  societies  in  England  their 
liberal  contributions.  There  is  no  department  of  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, mechanical,  or  political  life  into  which  they  have  not  entered, 
and  in  which  they  have  not  creditably  distinguished  themselves." 

Considering  the  degraded  condition  of  the  negroes  of  the 
British  colonies  before  emancipation,  this  statement  of  their 
progress  is  remarkable.  More  than  two  million  slaves  had 
been  taken  to  the  "West  Indies,  but  only  eight  hundred 
thousand  remained  alive  at  the  time  of  emancipation,  many 
of  whom  were  born  in  a  state  of  barbarism  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  importations 
of  which  we  have  any  record  are  only  about  three  hundred 
thousand,  while  we  now  have  four  million  slaves.  At  the 
present  day,  a  native  African  on  a  Southern  plantation  is 
as  great  a  rarity  as  a  white  blackbird.  They  are  not  so 
numerous  by  far  as  those  slaves  called  octoroons,  but  in 
whose  veins  scarce  a  drop  of  African  blood  can  be  traced. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  American  slaves, 
therefore,  is  infinitely  above  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  "West 
Indies  in  1834.  In  the  West  Indies,  at  the  time  of  eman- 
cipation, there  were  more  than  five  times  as  many  blacks 
as  whites ;  in  the  Slave  States  of  America  there  are  twice 
as  many  whites  as  blacks,  making  the  proportion  of  oolored 
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men  to  whites  in  the  Indies  ten  times  greater  than  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  danger  of  emancipation  ten  times 
as  much,  supposing  there  to  be  any  danger;  though  that  is 
hardly  supposable,  as  I  have  just  proved  there  is  none. 

At  successive  periods,  between  1816  and  1828,  the  South 
American  republics,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
Colombia  and  Guatemala,  emancipated  all  their  slaves. 
In  1828  thirty  thousand  Hottentot  helots  were  emancipa- 
ted in  Cape  Colony.  In  1857  the  Dutch  abolished  slavery 
in  their  West  India  colonies,  and  in  1859,  in  all  their 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  while  at  this  moment  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  is  taking  place  in  Russia ;  yet  in  no 
one  instance,  (except  in  Russia,  where  there  has  been  a 
trifling  trouble  in  consequence  of  adopting  a  system  of 
partial  or  gradual  abolition,)  have  these  changes  been  pro- 
ductive of  any  injury  to  life  or  property.  So  much  for 
the  moral  aspect  of  emancipation.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
matter  as  a  financial  question. 

The  financial  troubles  of  the  British  West  Indies  com- 
menced more  than  one  hundred  years  before  emancipation, 
and  the  planters'  petitions  to  Parliament  for  relief  began 
more  than  fifty  years  previous  to  that  event.  Instead  of 
emancipation  being  the -cause  of  these  troubles,  they  were 
the  cause  of  emancipation.  As  Jamaica  is  the  island 
almost  always  referred  to  by  pro-slavery  men,  let  us  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  Jamaica  previous  to  and  after  emanci- 
pation. In  1792  the  Jamaica  Assembly  reported  to  Par- 
liament, that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  twenty  years, 
177  estates  in  Jamaica  had  been  sold  for  the  payment  of 
debts;  55  had  been  abandoned;  92  were  in  the  hands  of 
creditors;  and  the  80,121  executions,  lodged  in  the  Mar- 
shal's office,  amounted  to  $109,012,500.  That  does  not 
look  much  like  the  prosperity  in  Jamaica,  pro-slavery 
men,  without  giving  figures,  assert  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony  previous  to  emancipation.  But  it 
grew  even  worse  than  this  before  slavery  was  abolished. 
From  other  reports  made  by  the  Jamaica  Assembly  to 
Parliament  subsequent  to  1792.  I  extract  sentences  as 
follows : 
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1804.  — "  British  merchants  holding  securities  on  real  estate  in 
Jamaica,  hesitate  to  enforce  decrees  of  foreclosure,  because  if  they 
do  they  must  become  proprietors  of  the  plantations,  of  which,  from 
fatal  experience,  they  know  the  consequences.  All  credit  in  Jamaica 
is  at  an  end ;  confidence  has  ceased,  and  a  faithful  detail  of  our  dis- 
tresses would  have  the  appearance  of  a  frightful  caricature." 

1805.  — "The  condition  of  the  planter  is  one  of  increasing  embar- 
rassment and  impending;  ruin." 

1807. — "  The  estates  now  in  chancery  [not  including  those  previ- 
ously sold]  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  in  the  colony." 

1812. — "The  ruin  of  the  original  possessors  of  property  has  been 
completed ;  estate  after  estate  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  mortgagees 
and  creditors  absent  from  the  island,  until  there  are  large  districts, 
whole  parishes,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  proprietor  of  a  sugar 
plantation  resident." 

1820. — "  The  present  proprietors  are  fast  going  into  bankruptcy 
[as  did  their  predecessors].  Commerce  is  deserting  the  shores  of 
Jamaica.  Ruin,  in  the  most  dreadful  shape,  is  advancing  with  rapid 
strides." 

In  1830,  four  years  before  emancipation,  Lord  Chan- 
dos  presented  to  Parliament  a  petition  from  the  Jamaica 
planters  for  relief,  stating  that  their  distress  was  unparal- 
leled— many  families  reduced  to  absolute  penury — and 
that  without  speedy  and  efficient  relief,  the  ruin  of  a  great 
number  of  the  planters  must  inevitably  take  place.  Par- 
liament granted  them  relief,  not  as  they  wanted  it,  but  in 
the  shape  of  emancipation.  The  island  was  utterly  insol- 
vent at  the  time  the  emancipation  bill  passed.  The  sugar 
exports  of  Jamaica  from  1801  to  1807  averaged  133,000 
hogsheads  annually.  From  1807  to  1814  the  average  an- 
nual exports  were  118,000  hhds. ;  from  1814  to  1821,  only 
96,000  hhds. ;  and  from  1828  to  1835,  the  exports  were  but 
90,000  hhds.,  showing  plainly  that  sugar  exports  com- 
menced falling  off  loug  before  emancipation.  The  same 
causes  have  produced  a  still  greater  decrease  in  the  exports 
from  Jamaica  since  emancipation,  but  in  most  of  the 
islands  there  has  been  a  large  increase,  so  much  that 
although  the  sugar  exports  of  Jamaica  now  average  but 
30,000  hhds.  per  annum,  the  total  sugar  exports  of  the 
"West  Indies  nearly  equal  the  amount  exported  before 
emancipation.  But  let  us  see  what  became  of  Jamaica  in 
other  respects  after  emancipation.  Joseph  J.  Guruey,  who 
visited  Jamaica  in  1840,  says : 

"  The  imports  of  the  island  are  rapidly  increasing ;  trade  improv- 
ing; towns  thriving;  new  villages  rising  up  in  every  direction;  pro- 
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perty  much  enhanced  in  value;  and  the  people,  wherever  they  are 
properly  treated,  are  contented,  industrious  and  gradually  accumula- 
ting property.  Real  estate  is  as  valuable  without  the  slaves  as  for- 
merly with  them.  Land  that  sold  for  S15  per  acre  before  emancipa- 
tion, readily  Drings  $60  per  acre,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  land  leased 
for  more  money  in  one  year  than  it  would  have  sold  for  under  slavery." 

This  highly  favorable. state  of  affairs  continued  till  the 
year  1846,  wben  the  British  Parliament  repealed  the  tariff 
on  sugar.  For  many  years  the  West  India  planters  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  sugar  market  in  Great  Britain,  so  com- 
plete that  not  even  the  British  East  Indies  were  allowed 
to  compete  with  them.  Eight  years  after  emancipation 
this  tariff  was  repealed,  and  sugar  suddenly  fell  from 
$11.86  per  cwt.  to  $5.65.  Business  in  the  West  Indies 
had  been  carried  on  by  credit  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  but  now  credit  was  at  an  end  ;  mortgages  were  fore- 
closed; estates  were  sold,  and  thousands  of  families  re- 
duced to  poverty.  Their  cries  of  distress  resounded 
through  the  world,  and  pro-slavery  men  in  America  exult- 
ingly  proclaimed,  "Behold  the  effects  of  emancipation." 
Real  estate  in  Jamaica  fell  50  per  cent,  and  in  1850,  Mr. 
Bigelow  said  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  define,  the  poverty  and  industrial  prostration 
of  Jamaica."  Notwithstanding  this  great  depression,  the 
effect  of  the  shock  soon  passed  away,  and  in  1858  the  re- 
ports to  Parliament  from  all  the  West  India  islands,  show, 
ed  that  in  the  four  years  preceeding  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  the  West  India  trade  over  the  preceeding  four 
years  amounting  to  $21,802,000.  The  total  trade  of  1857 
was  over  fifty-two  million  dollars. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  official  reports  of  the 
West  India  trade  later  than  1857,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
exports  of  the  islands,  though  nearly  as  great  as  they  were 
immediately  precediug  emancipation,  are  not  yet,  even 
with  this  great  increase,  half  as  large  as  they  were  in  what 
are  called  "the  prosperous  days  of  the  colonies,"  in  other 
words,  when  men  were  captured,  enslaved,  and  sacrificed 
by  the  thousands  in  order  that  sugar  might  be  exported 
and  sold  to  fill  the  pockets  of  English  speculators.  ■  But  a 
decrease  in  trade,  however  great,  does  not  prove  emanci- 
pation a  failure  to  any  one  who  believes  a  human  soul 
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worthy  of  higher  regard  than  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  men  of  more  consequence  than 
the  profits  on  the  export  of  a  barrel  of  rum  or  bag  of  coffee. 
When  a  cultivated  people  consider  reasons  like  these  suf- 
ficient to  decide  the  greatest  of  moral  questions,  it  is  time 
for  barbarians  to  teach  us  a  better  lesson.  The  gross  ma- 
terialism such  exclusively  pecuniary  considerations  imply 
is  enough  to  overwhelm  with  shame  any  christian  nation. 
Let  us  not  advance  such  an  argument  in  this  age  of  civili- 
zation. 

But,  setting  aside  all  sentiments  of  humanity,  justice, 
morality  and  religion,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  not  even  the 
material  progress  of  a  country  can  be  determined  by  the 
exports'  alone.  The  best  indication  of  the  prosperity  of 
California  is  not  her  large  exports  of  gold,  but  the  general 
advancement  of  the  people  in  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  So  also  with  the  Indies ;  their 
pecuniary  condition  is  to  be  judged  more  by  the  progress 
of  the  laborers  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  their  in- 
creased means  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the 
amount  of  produce  consumed  at  home,*rather  than  that 
which  is  sent  abroad.  Ernest  Noel,  writing  from  Jamaica 
to  the  N.  Y.  Tiryies,  last  year,  says  ten  pounds  of  coffee  are 
now  consumed  in  that  island  where  one  pound  was  used 
previous  to  emancipation.  Every  laborer  now  has  his  cup 
of  coffee.  So  it  is  with  sugar.  Noel  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  amount  grown  has  not  so  much  decreased  as 
the  exports  indicate,  but  that  it  is  used  by  the  natives 
themselves.  Instead  of  being  sent  off'  to  enrich  foreign 
capitalists,  it  is  retained  at  home  to  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  producer.  The  commissioners  sent  to  the  Indies  by 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  state  that,  while  the  annual 
export  of  sugar  from  all  the  islands  for  several  years  before 
emancipation  averaged  3,600,000  cwt.,  the  sugar  exports 
of  1858  amounted  to  3,500,000  cwt.,  being  a  diminution 
of  only  2,000  hogsheads.  The  annual  earnings  of  the 
70,000  negro  families  of  Jamaica  are  estimated  by  the  com- 
missioners at  about  eleven  million  dollars,  aud  the  amount 
saved  by  them  since  emancipation,  estimating  at  a  low 
rate  the  value  of  their  real  and  personal  property,  is  not 
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less  than  twelve  million  dollars.  This  shows  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  do  not  spend  all  they  earn,  and  that  the 
whole  of  them,  as  a  people,  are  far  from  being  the  idle, 
vicious,  thieving  vagabonds  they  are  so  often  represented. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  gathered  from  such  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  substantiated  by  witnesses  of  such  unim- 
peachable character,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  slave  power, 
besides  being  the  curse  of  America,  is  the  most  audacious 
liar  in  Christendom  ?  The  upholders  of  slavery,  by  their 
persistency  in  lying,  have  made  nine-tenths  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would 
bring  inevitable  ruin  upon  the  country.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  they  have  lied  about  the  results  of  emancipa- 
tion in  the  West  Indies ;  and  having  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing many  honest  people,  they  coolly  point  to  the  general 
belief  in  their  lies  as  proof  of  their  integrity,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  as  well  as  justice  of -their  iniquitous 
system.    Their  audacity  is  unparalleled. 

I  will  close  this  portion  of  the  subject  with  an  extract 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  April,  1859,  which,  after  fur- 
uishing  statistics  on  the  progress  of  the  West  Indies  for  the 
ten  years  previous,  appended  to  its  array  of  figures  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"A  loog  and  thorough  investigation  has  borne  us  to  the  conclusion 
that,  merely  as  a  dry  question  of  policy,  emancipation  has  paid. 
Slavery  and  monopoly  were  bearing  the  West  Indies  to  ruin;  under 
free  labor  aud  free  trade  they  are  rising  to  wealth,  and  are  yearly 
enriching  us  more  and  more  with  the  overflowing  wealth  of  their  fer- 
tile  soil.  Instead  of  being  the  plague  of  statesmen  and  the  disgrace 
of  England,  they  are  becoming  invaluable  possessions  of  the  British 
crown." 

During  my  examination  of  this  subject,  I  have  found 
evidences  in  favor  of  emancipation  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume 
of  five  hundred  pages — sufficient,  at  least,  to  convince  all 
rational  men  that  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion, viewed  as  a  question  of  morals  and  finance,  would  be 
the  greatest  blessing  this  government  could  confer  upon 
the  Southern  people,  both  master  and  slave.  1  have  spent 
more  time  in  collecting  these  statistics  than  my  inclination 
prompted,  in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of  that  large  class 
of  men  who  consider  the  question  of  the  continuance  of 
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slavery  as  purely  one  of  profit  and  loss,  on  which  conside- 
rations of  humanity  or  justice  have  no  practical  bearing. 
Except  in  recognition  of  this  prevailing  opinion,  I  would 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  prove  slavery  a  financial 
blunder  to  be  remedied,  while  my  sense  of  justice  tells  me 
it  is  a  most  monstrous  crime  to  be  extirpated.  There  are 
far  higher  considerations  in  favor  of  emancipation  than 
those  which  concern  our  material  prosperity.  By  making 
this  war  a  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  we  make  it  a 
war  for  human  rights.  The  rights  which  pertain  to  men 
because  they  are  men — the  rights  of  humanity — are  far 
higher  and  more  sacred  than  those  which  are  derived  from 
any  form  of  civil  government.  Human  rights  are  inherent 
and  immutable,  while  the  rights  of  a  subject  or  citizen  are 
conferred  by  statute,  and  liable  to  constant  modification. 
One  is  as  much  higher  than  the  other  as  God  is  higher  than 
man.  It  is  said  to  be  glorious  to  give  up  your  life  for  your 
country.  I  think  it  more  glorious  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
humanity;  and  it  has  been  given  to  this  people  and  this 
generation  to  contend  for  the  establishment  of  principles 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  human  rights  and  progress.  As 
a  mere  struggle  for  the  ascendency,  between  parties  one  of 
which  is  only  more  wrong  than  the  other,  (though  a  great 
deal  more,  it  is  true,)  I,  for  one,  feel  very  much  disposed 
to  stand  aside,  and  allow  those  who  love  fighting  to  fight 
it  out.  The  struggles  of  the  battle-field,  which  some  na- 
tures look  upon  as  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  exhibi- 
tion of  human  passions,  seem  to  me,  apart  from  any  noble 
object  that  may  be  attained  thereby,  as  illustrative  only  of 
gross  brutality  and  barb  aric  folly.  The  sight  of  human 
gore,  and  the  sound  of  human  woe,  the  hissing  shot  and 
bursting  shell,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  gasps 
of  the  dying,  make  a  scene  the  boasted  sublimity  of  which, 
merely  as  a  sublime  sight,  I  have  no  desire  to  witness.  But 
elevate  the  standard  of  the  war;  make  the  contest  one  for 
the  rights  of  man,  for  the  destruction  of  tyranny,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice;  inscribe  on  our 
banners  "  Emancipation  for  the  Slave  "  and  "  Equal  Rights 
for  All,"  so  that,  overlooking  the  brutality  and  the  suffer- 
ing, we  may  see,  not  far  beyond,  the  realization  of  our 
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hopes  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  feel  that  through  all 
this  trial  and  these  sufferings  a  glorious  future  awaits  us, 
which  shall  be  a  rich  atonement  for  all,  and  I  am  ready  to 
stake  my  life  in  the  contest.  "What  matters  individual  ill 
or  welfare  in  a  war  such  as  this  should  be  ?  If  America, 
cursed  with  slavery,  has  been  the  hope  of  the  world,  what 
may  not  America  free  become  ?  If  we  can  save  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  destroy  slavery,  this  war, 
indeed,  will  not  have  been  in  vain  ;  but  if  our  President 
and  his  advisers  desire  to  have  the  evil  that  caused  the  war 
still  continue  to  exist,  then  surely  they  are  endeavoring  to 
retain  that  which  has  cursed  every  country  on  which  it 
ever  rested;  and  if  we,  the  people,  do  nothing  to  aid  this 
and  other  reforms  which  should  take  place  in  our  system 
of  government  in  order  better  to  adapt  it  to  our  present 
condition,  then  we  are  wilfully  closing  our  eyes  to  evils 
which  the  war  gives  us  a  grand  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to. 

Three  objects  are  before  the  American  people  at  this 
time  for  attainment — the  preservation  of  the  Union,  an 
honorable  peace,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  the  nrst  and 
second  of  which  may  be  easily  and  quickly  secured  by  pro- 
claiming the  third,  and  enforcing  it  as  fast  as  our  armies 
move  southward.  The  abolition  of  slavery  must  soon  be 
followed  by  the  disbanding  of  the  rebel  army.  Every 
Southern  soldier  would  desire  to  protect  his  own  family 
against  the  possible  vengeance  of  the  slaves.  Peace  would 
soon  follow,  and  slavery  being  destroyed,  the  peace  would 
be  permanent  between  the  two  sections,  though  quiet  at 
the  South  cannot  be  restored  for  years.  The  estates  of 
rebels  should  be  divided  and  apportioned  among  the 
Northern  soldiers,  upon  condition  of  immediate  settlement. 
This  course  would  infuse  a  new  element  into  Southern  so- 
ciety, which  in  less  than  ten  years  would  revolutionize  the 
character  of  the  Southern  people.  It  is  an  absolute  fact, 
(all  lies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,)  that  the  white 
man  can  perform  more  and  harder  labor  at  the  South  than 
the  negro.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  the 
ditching  and  railroad  building  of  the  Southern  States. 
Labor  too  arduous  for  the  negro  is  performed  by  the  white 
man  with  ease.    The  "poor  white  trash"  of  the  South, 
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being  acclimated,  are  better  able  to  labor  even  than  the 
whites  of  the  North,  and  on  finding  that  other  white  men, 
more  intelligent  than  themselves,  are  not  ashamed  to 
work  for  a  living,  they  too  would  earn  enough  to  live 
decently;  and  the  next  generation,  educated  in  the  schools 
introduced  by  the  Northern  men,  would  be  a  superior  race. 
In  the  meantime,  laws  would  require  to  be  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  labor,  and  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the 
negro  by  white  tyrants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  openly  avowed  abolition  policy 
would  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  Slave  States  still  loyal 
to  the  Government,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  eight  million  white  people  in  the  South,  and  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaveholders,  and  it  is  possible 
that  if  a  fair  vote  could  be  taken  a  majority  would  be  found 
in  favor  of  abolition.  If  not,  it  is  solely  owing  to  their  igno- 
rance, and  in  the  more  enlightened  future  they  will  thank 
us  for  forcing  upon  them  the  blessings  of  free  society.  It 
is  much  better  to  have  a  little  more  trouble  quickly  to  end, 
than  a  little  less  to  last  for  years.  But  the  troubles  will 
not  end  immediately.  Anthony  Trollope  says,  in  reference 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  "the  discontinuance  of  an  evil 
is  alwaj's  the  commencement  of  a  struggle."  We  must 
expect  a  struggle  for  years  between  the  various  elements 
that  will  compose  Southern  society  after  the  close  of  this 
war.  I  do  not  look  for  a  conflict  of  races  when  liberty  is 
proclaimed,  but  simply  for  the  minor  difficulties  that  must 
inevitably  result  from  a  disorganized  state  of  society.  Time, 
however,  will  bring  peace,  and  happiness  will  again  settle 
upon  our  now  distracted  country.  "What  murders,  what 
outrages,  what  bloody  butcheries  may  intervene,  it  is  need- 
less to  imagine.  Let  us  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  happy  future. 
Yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  slavery  is  the  sole  cause  of 
insurrections,  and  that  freedom  would  remove  this  cause, 
and  in  view  of  the  mild  character  of  our  American  slaves, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  massacre  of  whites  by 
blacks  would  follow  emancipation.  But  if  any  excess  ot 
the  kind  should  occur,  it  certainly  would  be  far  preferable 
to  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war,  which  must,  if  emancipation 
be  not  adopted,  result  inthe  destruction  of  our  government, 
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and  an  enormous  loss  of  valuable  lives.  Better  exterminate 
every  master  by  the  hand  of  the  slave,  than  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  men  who  are  true  to  their  country  and  humanity. 
I  know  not  why  we  should  be  so  careful  of  the  safety  of 
slaveholding  traitors,  and  so  lavish  of  the  blood  of  our  loyal 
soldiers.  The  doom  of  slavery  is  written  in  the  Book  of 
Fate.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time ;  but  how  long  a  time, 
and  at  what  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  depends 
upon  the  method  of  conducting  this  war.  The  campaign 
of  Patterson  in  Western  Virginia  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
government  ten  million  dollars,  and  the  total  results  were 
the  capture  of  twenty  fugitive  slaves,  every  one  of  whom 
were  returned  to  their  masters.  Millions  of  dollars  ex- 
pended to  maintain  an  army  of  negro  catchers,  for  the 
benefit  of  slaveholding  rebels !  That  is  one  way  to  conduct 
a  war;  but  it  is  not  my  way,. and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  a  great  many  men  of  my  way  of  thinking  are  deterred 
from  offering  their  assistauce  to  the  Government,  because 
they  do  not  feel  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion is  what  it  should  be.  It  has  been  reported  that  many 
officers  in  the  Federal  army  would  resign  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  proclaim  emancipation.  None  of  this  class 
did  resign  when  Fremont  issued  his  proclamation,  but  if 
any  actually  threatened  to  do  so,  their  services  should  be 
dispensed  with  now,  and  men  put  in  their  places  who  will 
not  resign  when  time  and  events  compel  the  Government 
to  adopt  this  policy.  It  is  well  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable 
future.  There  is  another  and  much  larger  class  of  soldiers 
who  earnestly  desire  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  knowing 
the  war  will  end  in  that,  they  are  satisfied  to  obtain  a  good 
result  under  false  pretences.  I  am  not;  and  in  this  case 
I  am  more  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  sneaking  course  for 
the  reason  that  it  will  cause  a  greatly  increased  loss  of  life, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  national  self-respect  and  the 
respect  of  the  world.  This  war  should  speedily  end.  Al- 
ready it  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  of  each  one  of  us  whose 
relatives  or  friends  have  bled  or  died  on  fields  made  memo- 
rable by  incompetency  and  mismanagement.  Continue  as 
we  have  commenced,  aud  we  will  have  a  guerilla  warfare 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.    "We  may  obtain  pos- 
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session  of  every  Southern  seaport,  and  station  soldiers  in 
every  inland  Southern  city,  (when  we  have  captured  them, 
which  will  not  be  in  a  hurry,)  yet  the  rebels  will  retain  the 
mountain  defences,  and  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection for  years  ;  and  after  they  are  crushed,  if  ever,  then 
slavery  again  will  cause  a  turmoil  from  that  time  on  to 
eternity,  unless  we  take  a  new  tack.  I  believe  in  striking 
home — in  the  very  citadel  of  the  enemy's  strength.  What 
folly  to  suffer  a  servile  race  to  cultivate  fields  to  furnish 
food  to  those  who  are  fighting  against  us!  What  inanity 
to  allow  four  millions  of  people  to  assist  our  enemies,  when 
two  millions  of  them  would  gladly  assist  us  !  It  probably 
would  not  be  necessary  to  admit  emancipated  slaves  to  the 
military  service  of  the  Government.  The  good  feeling 
that  in  many  cases  exists  between  master  and  slave  should 
not  be  disturbed  more  than  necessity  requires.  The  desi- 
rability of  a  harmonious  relation  between  all  parties  after 
the  war  is  over  forbids  this.  I  know  the  negro's  intense 
love  of  home,  and  his  deep  gratitude  to  those  who  treat  him 
kindly.  The  house  servants  at  the  South  are,  in  many 
instances,  bound  to  their  master's  family  by  the  ties  of 
friendship,  and  not  a  few  of  them  by  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity. But  there  are  on  the  plantations  many  thousands 
who  have  no  white  associates  but  the  overseer,  and  no 
friends  but  themselves.  These  would  gladly  aid  a  Govern- 
ment that  would  show  a  disposition  to  aid  them.  They  are 
ignorant,  but  could  soon  be  made  to  understand  their  new 
position,  and,  if  unyielding  necessity  at  last  required  it, 
many  an  efficient  regiment  could  be  formed  of  this  "raw 
material."  It  is  barely  possible  that  after  a  few  Federal 
victories,  the  deluded  people  of  the  South  will  return  to 
their  allegiance  :  but  in  such  an  event  their  curse  will  re- 
turn with  them.  In  any  aspect  of  the  case,  therefore,  is  it 
best  to  wait  for  a  temporary  success,  by  our  armies  alone, 
waile  it  is  evident  that  by  freeing  the  slave  and  arming 
the  negro,  the  war  would  end  almost  immediately;  and  by 
merely  freeing  the  slaves,  without  accepting  their  armed 
service,  we  could  secure  permanent  peace  in  six  months  ? 
The  latter  mode  would  be  far  preferable.  By  refusing  to 
adopt  it,  the  country  will  be  distracted  by  war  for  years, 
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and  emancipation  will  be  found  the  only  remedy  at  last, 
because  by  defeating  the  rebels,  without  emancipation,  we 
shall  have  conquered  and  brought  back  the  old  evil  to 
harass  us  and  cause  fresh  troubles.  Emancipation  will  be 
just  as  necessary  then  as  now.  I  am  not  strenuous  as  to 
the  particular  mode  by  which  slavery  shall  be  abolished,  but 
I  am  fearful  of  delays.  The  military  is  stronger  than  the 
civil  power;  it  performs  its  work  more  quickly  and  more 
effectually ;  it  hesitates  not  at  slight  difficulties ;  it  does 
not  wrangle  over  petty  details ;  a  few  leading  minds  con- 
trol all  its  operations,  and  its  results  are  produced  quietly. 
But  take  the  matter  into  Congress  after  the  rebels  have 
laid  down  their  arms ;  let  the  demagogues,  the  Presidential 
aspirants,  and  the  corrupt  politicians  of  that  body  expend 
their  volumes  of  gas  on  the  subject,  and  the  country  will 
again  be  agitated  from  center  to  circumference;  jealousies 
will  be  excited,  sectional  interests  raised,  and  the  final  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  rendered  unavoidable.  If  it  is  going 
to  Congress  at  all,  it  better  go  there  now,  when  there  is  a 
chauce  of  unanimity. 

Strictly  considered,  the  Constitution  does  not  sanction 
slavery  ;  it  does  not  expressly  recognize  its  existence.  But 
take  Contiitutional  pro-slaveryists  and  anti-Constitution 
abolitionists  upon  their  common  ground,  which  is,  that 
slavery,  sustained  by  State  laws,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  cannot,  by  the  General  Government, 
be  legally  abolished  until  the  Constitution  is  amended. 
Then,  I  assert,  if  it  may  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  civil 
power,  it  can  be  by  the  military,  and  that  power  should  be 
exercised.  The  upholders  of  slavery,  in  the  States  where 
it  exists,  have  rejected  the  Constitution,  and  voluntarily 
withdrawn  from  its  protection ;  they  have  defied  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  raised  an  armed  force  to  fight  against  it; 
they  have  adopted  another  constitution,  and  claim  no  rights 
under  the  old  one.  Shall  we  give  them  what  they  do  not 
ask?  Shall  we  thrust  upon  them  a  protection  which  they 
spurn  ?  Since  this  contest  commenced  the  President  has 
deliberately  ignored  a  law  of  Congress,  in  order  that  armies 
might  be  speedily  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   Acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  action  in  this 
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respect,  I  claim  that  lie  has  equal  reason,  in  his  capacity  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army,  to  disregard  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  which  protect  and  encourage 
its  enemies.  ( I  refer  to  Art.  X  of  the  Amendments,  con- 
cerning the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  which  is  so  con- 
strued as  to  authorize  the  holding  of  slaves  under  State 
laws.)  This  is  no  time  for  a  blind  adherence  to  those 
Constitutional  provisions  which,  by  unjust  constructions, 
are  made  to  favor  men  who  defy  the  Constitution  in 
nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  government  can  permanently 
endure  that  is  not  based  upon,  or  at  least  progressing 
towards,  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice  ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  this  Government,  which  is  now  afloat  on  a 
sea  of  troubles,  will  ever  again  be  firmly  established  until 
our  rulers,  guided  by  the  land-marks  of  righteousness,  lay 
anchor  on  the  rock  of  immutable  truth.  Yet,  not  now 
should  we  talk  of  constitutional  amendments.  This  is  a 
time  for  action.  Under  existing  circumstances  gradual 
emancipation  is  impracticable.  We  have  had  a  dalliance 
with  evil  long  enough.  Slavery  is  an  ensnaring  harlot, 
which  cannot  be  touched  without  contamination.  It  bru- 
talizes everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  blinds 
its  votaries  with  ignorance  and  besots  them  with  a  worse 
than  drunken  foolishness.  It  is  the  sin  and  shame  of  our 
country  ;  the  one  evil  that  overtops  all  others — that  sinks 
to  the  foundation  of  iniquity  and  reaches  to  the  very  apex 
of  villainy. 

We  just  begin  to  understand  the  new  relations  in  whici- 
we  are  placed  by  this  rebellion  ;  and  although  the  Consti- 
tution defines  treason,  we  just  begin  to  understand  what 
that  means  ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  of  slavery  itself  has  been  "  organized  treason' 
against  this  Government  ever  since  its  formation.  Its 
spirit  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  all  1  ws 
by  which  it  is  fostered  are,  and  necessarily  must  be,  in 
direct  opposition  to  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Yet  the  people  of  California  have  beeu  told  by  their  most 
popular  preacher  that  "  Slavery  is  not  the  cause  of  this 
war,  aud  has  nothing  to  do  with  it."    The  man  who  tells 

you  this  manages  to  keep  on  the  top  wave  of"  public  opinion 
as  muc.  b\    "h  Hct  as  his  eL  a  ive  the  charity 
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to  suppose  that  when  he  encourages  an  unjust  popular 
prejudice,  he  is  actuated  by  the  belief  that  whoever  goes 
far  in  advance  of  the  people  places  himself  in  a  position 
where  he  is  incapable  of  doing  them  much  good ;  so, 
through  pure  love  of  his  fellow-men,  whose  welfare  he 
keeps  constantly  in  view,  our  popular  preacher  desires  to 
avoid  a  radicalism  that  would  weaken  his  influence.  This 
is  very  considerate,  surely ;  nevertheless,  I  believe  in  the 
truth,  when  I  can  find  it,  no  matter  how  many  people  be- 
lieve the  contrary.  And  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
let  us  examine: 

The  rule  of  slavery  is  the  rule  of  brute  force.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  en- 
slaved— "  upon  the  annihilation  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  man."  It  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  free  institu- 
tions, aud  has  never  ceased  its  warfare  on  the  best  interests 
of  this  people.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  the  nation  from 
its  foundation.  I  need  not  detail  the  workings  of  the  in- 
stitution, but  will,  in  brief  language,  remind  you  of  some 
of  them  :  Slavery  intrenched  itself  in  the  Colonies  before 
the  United  States  Government  was  formed  ;  it  obtained 
recognizance  in  the  document  which  we  still  acknowledge 
as  our  Constitution ;  it  acquired  territory  from  foreign 
Powers  for  its  future  growth  ;  it  repudiated  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  prohibiting  its  extension,  and  broke  the  compact 
of  1820  defining  its  limits.  It  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  Florida  war;  it  produced  also  an  unjust  war  with  a 
neighboring  republic  in  1846,  and  endeavored  to  inau- 
gurate its  villainous  system  of  labor  in  California  in  1849. 
It  "wasted  the  fair  fields  of  Kansas,"  and  stained  its  soil 
with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  its  liberty-loving  people. 
It  took  possession  of  isew  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  en- 
deavored to  extend  its  rule  over  Utah  and  Nevada.  It  has 
bribed  Presidents  and  Cabinets,  controlled  Congresses, 
corrupted  Courts,  and  declared  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  slave  territory.  It  has  robbed  the  U.  S. 
mails,  and  destroyed  papers  which  the  people  desired  tor 
their  instruction.  It  has  mutilated  school  books  and  reli- 
gious writings,  in  order  to  expurgate  from  them  every  sen- 
timent favorable  to  a  spirit  of  freedom.    It  has  mobbed, 
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persecuted,  and  finally  expelled  from  its  borders,  men  who 
were  not  upholders  of  its  iniquities.    In  the  North  it  has 
triumphed  by  political  intrigue,  and  in  the  South  has  been 
upheld  by  ruffian  brutality.    Its  history  is  one  continued 
story  of  outrages.    Wherever  it  has  had  the  power  to  do 
so,  it  has  burned,  maimed  or  killed  all  who  dared  utter 
anything  in  opposition  to  its  barbarities;  where  it  has  not 
had  this  power,  it  has  distributed  political  rewards  for  acts 
of  party  subserviency.     Words  of  remonstrance  at  the 
North  have  produced  the  politician's  defeat  and  the  busi- 
ness man's  ruin  ;  while  even  a  lack  of  sympathy  at  the 
South  has  been  sufficient  to  insure  physical  torture  or 
death.    For  fifty  years,  by  its  unity  of  interest,  the  Slave 
Power  in  this  country  has  managed  to  control' public  opin- 
ion, to  direct  the  Government,  and  to  impede  the  progress 
of  free  institutions.    After  a  long  series  of  uninterrupted 
successes,  it  has,  at  last,  received  a  check;   it  perceives 
that  the  acme  of  its  power  has  been  reached  ;  and,  in  the 
phrenzy  of  despair,  it  strives  to  overturn  the  Government 
which  has'  so  long  protected  it.    The  census  reports  and 
the  indisputable  evidence  within  every  man's  observation, 
have  demonstrated  to  the  slaveholders  the  growing  power 
of  free  labor,  and  the  consequent  early  doom  of  slavery. 
They  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  Free  States,  and  in- 
truded upon  within  their  own  territory  by  the  advancing 
hosts  of  free  labor.    In  some  of  the  border  Slave  States 
the  hard-working  immigrants  from  Germany,  the  ever 
restless  sons  of  the  emerald  isle  and  the  invincible  yankee 
purchased  homes  adjoining  the  plantations  of  slaveholders, 
and  demonstrated  to  them  that  "  men  who  are  bred  in  the 
customs  of  free  society,  inured  to  labor,  and  economical  of 
their  resources,  have  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  take 
advantage  of  the  planter's  necessities,  and  purchase  his 
lands  at  low  prices."     This  process  was  continued  until 
slavery  was  crowded  out  from  whole  sections  of  Virginia, 
Missouri  and  Texas.    These  things,  it  would  seem,  ought 
to  have  convinced  the  people  of  the  South  that  the  boasted 
economy  of  slave  labor  is  a  delusion.    But  it  did  not. 
Many  of  them  believe  it  a  necessity,  and  they  are  encour- 
aged in  this  belief  by  their  politicians,  who  continually 
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assert  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  Soutb.  Cotton  cannot  be  produced  by  free  labor,  they 
say,  and,  in  order  to  sustain  slavery  in  the  cotton  States, 
it  must  be  perpetuated  in  the  border  States  and  extended 
into  the  Territories.  So  it  has  been  extended,  against  the 
entreaties,  the  protestations,  and  all  the  efforts  of  good 
men  to  stay  its  progress.  Although,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  the  Slave  Power  lost  some  of  the  States  that 
were  once  under  its  dominion,  it  has  since  succeeded  in 
devoting  a  greater  number  of  new  States  to  its  service. 
This  increase  has  been  charged  as  the  effect  of  abolition 
agitation  at  the  North  creating  a  feeling  of  opposition  at 
the  South.  As  well  might  you  assert  that  fire  engines  are 
the  cause  of  conflagrations,  as  to  say  that  abolition  agitation 
perpetuates  slavery.  George  M.  Weston  says:  "It  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Southern  people  to  suppose 
them  capable  of  being  influenced  by  motives  so  puerile  in 
connection  with  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest."  *The 
true  cause  of  the  increased  power  of  slavery  lies  in  the 
unsound  opinions  concerning  the  profitableness  of  slave 
labor,  and  in  the  immense  pecuniary  interests  of  the  slave- 
holders. Senator  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his 
letter  to  Thomas  Clarkson,  places  this  matter  on  the  right 
ground.  He  says  the  political  movements  against  slavery 
had  no  effect  at  the  South,  neither  would  a  purely  persua- 
sive attempt  to  remove  slavery,  such  as  Clarkson  proposed, 
succeed  any  better.  The  Southern  people  were  not  excited 
to  f  urther  "  aggressions"  by  the  abuse  of  abolitionists ;  they 
were  impelled  to  extend  slavery  by  altogether  different 
causes.  Nature  and  the  requirements  of  trade,  pecuniary 
interests,  and  long  established  custom  demand  the  perpetu- 
ation of  slavery,  Mr.  Hammond  says,  and  neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  will  ever  prevail  against  it.    Hear  him  : 

*  "  Supposing  we  were  all  convinced,  and  thought  of  slavery  pre- 
cisely as  you  do ;  at  what  era  of  '  moral  suasion'  do  you  imagine  you 
could  prevail  on  us  to  give  up  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
v#lue  of  our  slaves,  and  a  thousand  millions  more  in  the  depreciation 
of  our  lands  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  laborers  to  cultivate 
them  ?  *  *  *  You  see  the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea.  Away 
then  with  your  pretended  moral  suasion.  You  know  it  is  mere 
nonsense." 
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Although  Senator  Hammond  falls  into  the  common 
error  concerning  the  effects  of  emancipation,  yet  I  agree 
with  him  that  slavery  is"  not  to  be  remedied  by  moral  sua- 
sion, on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  put  down  by  the  strong 
arm  of  military  force — an  evil  to  be  crushed  at  once,  and 
at  whatever  cost.  "We  all  know  emancipation  to  be  just; 
experience  has  proved  it  to  be  profitable ;  but  this  war 
makes  it  inevitable  ;  so  we  have  no  choice,  except  the 
choice  of  time,  and  no  duty  except  to  make  the  time  short. 
The  longer  the  delay  the  more  will  be  the  cost  in  the  end — 
cost,  not  in  money  alone,  but  in  life,  in  national  honor, 
and  perhaps  in  the  total  destruction  of  our  government. 
The  most  effectual  mode  of  curing  an  evil  is  to  remove 
its  cause,  and  the  cause  of  this  war  is  too  obvious  to  be 
mistaken.  We  can  trace  all  our  present  national  troubles 
directly  to  one  point — that  is  slavery.  The  impoverishing 
effect  of  slavery,  "its  tendency  to  band  together  all  con- 
nected with  it,  and  isolate  them  from  the  people  of  other 
States,"  its  exclusive  interests,  the  jealousy  it  fosters,  the 
brutality  and  ignorance  it  causes,  and  the  spirit  of  lawless- 
ness which  it  naturally  gives  rise  to,  have  kept  the  nation 
in  a  ferment  for  the  last  thirty  years.  This  war  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  culmination  of  the  troubles  caused 
by  slavery,  and  we  shall  never  again  have  peace  except  by 
its  extinction.  Geo.  M.  Weston,  in  his  history  of  the 
"  Progress  of  Slavery,"  says : 

"Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  with  exhausted  soils,  stationary  popu- 
lations, and  decaying  towns,  saw,  with  regret  and  alarm,  that  the  free 
States,  with  inferior  natural  advantages,  were  rapidly  surpassing 
them  in  numbers  and  wealth.  With  jaundiced  eyes,  they  beheld 
the  vigorous  commerce,  the  thriving  manufactures  and  the  opulent 
cities  of  the  North,  and  insisted  that  they  alone  were  the  producers 
of  real  wealth,  and  that  the  No'rth  was  thriving  at  their  expense.  * 
*  *  Without  the  products  of  the  South,  where  would  Northern 
ships  find  freights?  Without  Southern  customers,  where  could 
Northern  manufactures  find  markets  ?  Such  questions,  and  the  ideas 
that  prompt  such  questions,  are  common  in  all  the  slave  States." 

Senator  Hammond,  in  a  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
March  4th,  1858,  addressing  the  Senators  from  the  North- 
ern States,  said: 

"  Transient  and  temporary  causes  have  thus  far  been  your  preser- 
vation. *  *  *  The  South  has  sustained  you  in  a  great  measure. 
You  are  our  factors.    You  bring  and  carry  for  us.    One  hundred 
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and  fifty  million  dollars  of  our  money  passes  annually  through  your 
hands.  Much  of  it  sticks  ;  all  of  it  assists  to  keep  your  machinery 
together  and  in  motion.  Suppose  we  were  to  discharge  you;  sup- 
pose we  were  to  take  our  business  out  of  your  hands ;  tee  should  con- 
sign you  to  anarchy  and  poverty." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Southern  people  remain 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  resources  and  character  of  the 
North,  while  one  of  their  most  intelligent  leaders  utters 
such  absurdities  as  these  ?  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Alabama,  ten 
years  ago,  said  to  the  people  of  the  South  in  a  public 
address : 

"  I  have  no  more  doubt  that  the  effect  of  separation  would  be  to 
transfer  the  energies  of  industry,  population,  commerce  and  wealth 
from  the  North  to  the  South,  than  I  have  that  it  is  to  the  union  with 
us — the  wealth-producing  States — that  the  North  owes  its  great  pro- 
gress in  material  prosperity.  The  Union  broken,  we  should  have 
what  has  so  long  been  the  dream  of  the  South — direct  trade  and  com- 
mercial independence." 

The  whole  tribe  of  Southern  disuuionists,  blinded  by 
slavery,  or  wilfully  closing  their  eyes  to  the  true  cause  of 
their  misfortunes,  have  held  similar  views  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and,  by  their  continued  efforts,  have  "  embit- 
tered the  South  against  the  North,  have  created  a  spirit  of 
uneasiness,  and  destroyed  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
Southern  people."  Therefore  I  assert  that  slavery  is  the 
sole  cause  of  our  national  troubles,  and  emancipation  the 
only  remedy.  In  no  other  way  can  we  have  permanent 
peace.  In  no  other  way  can  we  as  a  nation  ever  reach 
that  high  state  of  cultivation  and  prosperity  at  home,  and 
that  commanding  influence  and  respect  abroad  which  will 
be  ours  when  freed  from  the  curse  that  has  already  done 
so  much  to  lower  the  national  character,  to  brutalize  a 
large  class  of  our  people,  and  to  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  Government  itself.  Slavery  has  caused  this  rebellion 
against  a  government  in  most  respects  the  best  that  ever 
existed,  and  it  iB  now  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  rebel 
against  slavery — not  by  law,  to  be  passed  by  authority  of 
constitutional  amendments,  some  months  or  some  years 
hence,  but  immediately,  by  proclamation  enforced  by  the 
sword.  I  despair  of  seeing  the  President  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility. He  even  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  first  assumption  of  unlawful  power,  just  as  it  was,  and 
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has  wholly  repudiated  the  policy  of  Fremont^  which  might 
have  been  the  entering  wedge  to  split  and  finally  destroy  the 
iniquitous  system  that  has  come  so  near  destroying  us. 
But  I  look  to  Congress  for  a  speedy  remedy.  Though  it 
should  be  done  by  the  military,  it  may  first  be  authorized 
by  the  civil  power — not,  I  trust,  by  any  slow-moving  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  Constitution,  but  by  means  of  a  dec- 
laration made  necessary  by  the  extremity  of  our  danger. 
Let  us  say  to  our  representatives  :  We  will  have  no  further 
subservience  to  the  behests  of  this  tremendous  evil — no 
more  compromises,  and  no  more  delay. 

"  Hear  it,  ye  who  sit  in  council, 

We,  the  people,  tell  you  so  ! 
Will  you  venture  '  Yes  '  to  whisper, 

When  the  millions  thunder  '  No  V 
Will  you  sell  the  nation's  birthright — 

Heritage  of  toil  and  pain — 
While  a  cry  of  shame  and  vengeance 

Rings  from  Oregon  to  Maine  ?  " 

You  all  remember  the  words  of  the  eloquent  Curran, 
used  in  the  defense  of  Mr.  Rowan,  in  allusion  to  that  most 
noble  decree  of  the  British  courts,  which,  iu  the  case  of 
Somerset,  declared  the  freedom  of  every  man  whose  feet 
trod  British  soil : 

"  No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced  ; 
no  matter  what  complexion  incompatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or 
an  African  sun  may  have  burned  upon  him;  no  matter  in  what  dis- 
astrous battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down  ;  no  matter  with 
what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery ; 
the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and 
the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust,  his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure 
of  his  chains  that  burst  from  around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed, 
regenerated  and  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal 
emancipation." 

Shall  we,  who  boast  so  much  of  freedom,  let  monarchi- 
cal Britain  longer  thus  put  us  to  shame  ?  Shall  we  con- 
tinue in  the  future  all  the  absurdities  of  the  past,  and  in- 
vite the  nations  of  the  earth  to  witness  our  inconsistencies  ? 
Claiming  our  Constitution  as  the  palladium  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  we  have  held  millions  of  our  fellow 
men  in  bondage  ;  holding  up  to  the  gaze  of  mankind  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  most  sublime  expres- 
sion of  man's  equality,  we  have,  in  practice,  acted  as  if 
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it  really  were  what  one  of  our  Northern  doughfaces  pro- 
nounced it,  "  a  tissue  of  glittering  generalities."  How 
long  are  these  things  to  continue  ?  I  trust  not  long.  Al- 
ready, by  this  rebellion,  has  this  noble  decree  of  Great 
Britain  been  practically  extended  from  the  borders  of  th'j 
northern  lakes  to  the  verge  of  old  Virginia ;  and,  already 
has  Fremont  indicated  a  mode  by  which  the  human  chat- 
tels of  rebels,  even  on  the  very  plantations  of  the  disloyal 
South,  might  be  confiscated  to  the  Government,  and  by 
the  Government  consecrated  to  freedom — a  policy  which, 
if  adopted,  would  leave  nothing  to  be  done  except  for 
Congress  to  provide  some  means  of  finally  remunerating 
the  loyal  men  of  the  South,  when  their  slaves  might,  by 
the  military  power,  be  declared  free  also.  And,  in  my 
opinion,  to  grant  the  delay  that  waiting  for  Congressional 
action  would  require,  is  granting  a  great  deal.  "When,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  a  conflagration,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  destroy  any  man's  property,  it  is  not  customary  to  wait 
for  a  committee  to  assess  damages ;  the  danger  is  summa- 
rily removed,  and  the  question  of  damages  is  an  after  con- 
sideration. So  it  should  be  with  emancipation;  and  for 
another  reason,  also,  which  is,  that  the  amount  of  damage 
in  individual  cases  cannot  be  estimated  for  years  after 
emancipation.  Many  slave  owners  would  grow  rich  by 
the  operation,  without  the  receipt  of  a  dollar  from  Govern- 
ment, caused  by  the  increased  value  of  their  lauds,  and  the 
better  system  of  labor  they  would  be  compelled  to  adopt. 

" But  what  would  you  do  with  the  slaves?"  Do  with 
them?  What  would  be  the  necessity  of  doing  anything 
with  them,  except  to  pass  laws  for  their  protection  ?  Is 
not  their  labor  needed  where  they  are  ?  Has  it  not  been 
demonstrated  by  the  results  of  emancipation  in  other  coun- 
tries that  as  freemen  they  are  less  dangerous  than  as  slaves, 
and  that  their  willingness  to  labor  will  induce  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service  of  kind  masters  for  wages,  to  the  moral, 
mental,  physical,  and  pecuniary  benefit  of  both  ?  Has  the 
freed  slave  been  a  curse  in  those  States  of  the  North  where 
slavery  has  been  abolished?  Our  history  proves  the  con- 
trary. They  have  always  taken  care  of  themselves  when 
freed,  and  found  it  much  easier  than  before  freedom,  when 
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they  had  to  earn  their  master's  living  as  well  as  their  own. 
Yet  people  still  say  that  they  are  dependent  upon  a  master 
for  support,  and  that  when  freed  they  become  public  nui- 
sances, to  get  rid  of  which  some  colonization  plan  must  be 
invented  for  their  removal.    If  there  is  anything  I  abomi- 
nate more  than  slavery,  it  is  the  schemes  that  are  some- 
times hatched  for  colonizing  men  against  their  will.  The 
inevitable  failure  of  such  schemes,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  only  saves  them  from  condemnation  by  making  them 
supremely  ridiculous  through  their  absurdity.  Whenever 
the  eggs  of  colonizationists  do  not  become  disgustingly  ad- 
dled during  the  process  of  incubation,  the  chicks  that  come 
out  of  them  are  sure  to  die  young,  in  consequence  of  the 
utter  inability  of  their  progenitors  to  furnish  enough  of  the 
"wherewith"  to  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  their  gluttonous 
bodies.    All  the  colonization  chickens  yet  hatched  have 
proved  to  be  natural  gourmandizers,  the  pecuniary  suste- 
nance of  which  is  a  financial  impossibility.    This  being 
the  case,  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  colonizationists  are,  at 
present,  unworthy  of  opposition  ;  but  if,  in  the  future, 
public  interest  should  be  so  aroused  and  absurd  prejudice 
so  excited  as  to  make  involuntary  colonization  practicable, 
then  would  come  a  time  to  enter  an  earnest  protestation  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  humanity.    Yet,  if  you  could  •per- 
suade negroes  to  emigrate  to  Central  America,  or  elsewhere, 
where  they  might  have  some  hope  oft  retaining  their  iden- 
tity, and  possibly  building  up  a  nation  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  colored  people,  and  thereby  establish  a  national 
character  which  would  elevate  the  colored  race  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world, — if  jou  could  induce  them  to  try  this,  so  that 
they  would  go  cheerfully  and  hopefully,  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  it,  for  their  own  sakes,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  white  man's  i  jjustice; 
but  the  idea  of  exporting  freemen  against  their  will,  as  if 
they  were  criminals,  is  only  a  little  less  cruel  and  unjust 
than  slavery  itself.    The  long  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
their  ancestors  were  brought  to  America ,  their  association 
here  with  a  cultivated  race,  their  religion,  their  education 
in  some  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
spirit  of  pride  and  aspiration  that  characterizes  many  of 
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them,  have  established  a  much  greater  difference  between 
them  and  the  people  of  Africa  than  exists  between  them 
and  us.  Henry  Clay's  scheme  of  emancipation  and  coloni- 
zation was  a  project  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  white  people 
of  Kentucky.  He  represented  to  them  how  disastrous 
slavery  was  to  all  their  interests,  and  inserted  in  the  scheme  a 
clause  providing  for  the  sale,  in  other  States,  of  slaves  the 
owners  of  whom  might  desire  to  dispose  of  them  before 
the  advent  of  the  distant  period  when  the  progeny  of  such 
slaves,  if  born  within  the  State  previous  to  the  specified 
time,  should  become  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
In  this  way  the  curse  would  be  transferred  from  Kentucky 
to  the  neighboring  States,  after  the  style  of  the  young  con- 
vert who,  believing  that  her  artificial  flowers  were  drawing 
her  soul  down  to  hell,  took  them  off  and  gave  them  to  her 
sister.  Neither  had  justice  to  the  slave  any  part  in  Clay's 
scheme,  notwithstanding  his  pretensions  at  the  close  of  the 
following  extract  from  his  letter  of  advice  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky:  "I  am  utterly  opposed  to  emancipation,"  writes 
Mr.  Clay,  "without  the  colonization  of  the  free  blacks.' 
He  then  urges  the  benefits  that  will  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  his  scheme  as  follows : 

"  We  shall  acquire  the  advantage  of  the  intelligence,  the  fidelity, 
and  the  constancy  of  free  labor,  instead  of  the  carelessness,  the 
infidelity  and  the  unsteadiness  of  slave  labor;  we  shall  elevate  the 
character  of  white  labor,  and  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  white 
laborer;  augment  the  value  of  our  land,  improve  the  agriculture  of 
the  State,  attract  capital  from  abroad  to  all  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
manufacture,  and  agriculture  ;  redress,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  pru- 
dently can,  any  wrong  which  the  descendants  of  Africa  have  suffered 
at  our  hands,  and  we  should  demonstrate  the  sincerity  with  which  we 
pay  indiscriminate  homage  to  the  great  cause  of  the  liberty  of  the 
human  race." 

The  first  portion  of  this  extract  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, because  it  is  true  ;  but  the  latter  part  is  deserving  of 
nothing  but  contempt  for  its  inconsistency  and  insincerity. 
To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  such  a  method  of  redressing 
the  wrongs  of  the  slaves,  I  will  cite  a  parallel  case:  A  cer- 
tain New  England  sea  captain,  thirty  years  ago,  brought 
home  from  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands  a  female  child,  as 
a  servant  for  his  family.  The  girl  grew  to  womanhood, 
and,  the  passions  of  some  Northerners  not  being  very  un- 
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like  those  of  our  Southern  slave-breeders,  a  child  was  born 
to  this  woman,  of  which  the  son  of  the  captain  was  the 
reputed  father.  The  old  man  was  just.  He  acknowledged 
the  paternity  of  the  child,  (which  is  not  often  done  by  white 
grand-parents,  or  white  pai'ents  either,  down  South,)  he 
nurtured  it  kindly,  (which  is  occasionally  done  at  the 
South,)  he  provided  for  its  education,  (which  is  sometimes 
done  at  the  South  also,)  and  it  grew  up  in  all  respects  an 
American,  except  the  tinge  of  foreign  blood  derived  from 
its  mother.  Suppose  now,  the  mother  dies,  (as  the  native 
Africans  have  all  died  at  the  South,)  and  the  old  man's  son 
should  say  to  the  native-born  American,  in  whose  veins  his 
own  blood  runs,  "My  father  did  you  great  injustice  by 
bringing  your  mother  to  this  country,  where  you  can  never 
be  on  an  equality  with  white  people.  She  is  dead,  but  I 
will  redress  your  wrongs  by  sending  you  to  the  South  Sea 
islands,  after  you  have  worked  for  me  till  you  earn 
money  to  pay  the  expense  of  your  transportation."  The 
boy  looks  up  in  alarm,  and  replies,  "Why,  I  do  not  want 
to  go  to  the  South  Sea  islands ;  I  know  nothing  about  that 
country;  I  was  born  here;  educated  here;  this  is  my  natu- 
ral home,  and  I  could  not  be  happy  in  the  climate  and 
among  the  people  of  a  region  to  which  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed." "Tut!  tut!"  says  the  man,  "what  do  you  know 
about  such  things  ?  Has  not  the  great  statesman  of  Ken- 
tucky declared  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  redress  your 
wrongs?"  Argument  is  quite  unnecessary  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  a  simple  illustration  is  sufficient  to  overturn  all  that 
could  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  justice  of  colonization 
But  there  is  one  other  point  in  Mr.  Clay's  letter  worthy  of 
notice  as  a  curiosity  of  inconsistency.  It  is  the  closing 
assertion  that  the  emancipation  scheme,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  which  was  a  provision  for  the  sale  of  men  into  end- 
less bondage,  "  would  demonstrate  the  sincerity  with  which  we 
[the  aiders  of  such  a  scheme]  pay  homage  to  the  great  cause 
of  the  liberty  of  the  human  race."  Funny  old  fellow  was  that 
same  Harry  Clay — "  Clay  the  philanthropist  "—a  curious 
example  of  the  ridiculous  spectacle  a  talented  man  can 
make  of  himself  by  endeavoring  to  clothe  the  most  terrible 
fo  crimes  in  the  garb  of  justice  and  benevolence. 
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But — to  return  to  the  subject — with  freedom,  the  slaves 
would  rapidly  improve.  In  New  York,  where  I  have  re- 
sided during  most  of  my  life,  and  have  taken  pains  to 
inform  myself  on  this  subject, — which  always  interested 
me, — I  can  testify  that  the  records  of  the  courts  exhibit  a 
greater  comparative  freedom  from  crime  among  the  colored 
men  than  among  the  whites,  with  all  their  advantages  of 
social  position,  education,  and  freedom  from  the  disabili- 
ties of  an  insane  prejudice.  Even  in  M ew  York  city,  where 
a  disproportionately  large  number  of  the  more  degraded 
among  the  colored  race  reside,  the  statistics  show  that  they 
are  far  less  burdensome  to  the  poor  fund,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  than  the  whites ;  while  in  the  colored  schools 
of  the  city  there  is  a  larger  number  of  children,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  than  in  the  same  class  of  schools  for 
white  children.  This,  of  course,  is  attributable,  in  a  mea- 
sure, to  the  large  number  of  white  children  that  attend  a 
higher  class  of  schools,  to  which  the  blacks  are  not  ad- 
mitted. When  we  consider  that,  although  slavery  was 
provisionally  abolished  in  1799,  yet  it  is  now  less  than  forty 
years  since  it  ceased  to  exist  in  that  State,  and  that,  during 
the  earliest  portion  of  that  time  the  acquirement  of  educa- 
tion and  the  accumulation  of  property  were  lightly  regarded 
by  the  negroes,  in  consequence  of  the  dependent  and  thrift- 
less habits  engendered  by  slavery,  we  may  safely  assert  that 
the  progress  they  have  made  is  far  more  creditable  to  them 
as  a  race  than  white  people  are  generally  willing  to  admit, 
especially  in  California,  where  the  colored  man  is  driven 
from  our  courts  of  justice (!),  and  his  claims  for  the  rights 
of  citizenship  laughed  to  scorn.  Yet  Chancellor  Kent 
says : 

"  Citizens,  under  our  Constitution  and  laws,  mean  free  inhabitants 
born  in  the  United  States,  or  naturalized  under  the  laws  of  Congress. 
If  a  slave,  born  in  the  United  States,  be  manumitted,  or  otherwise 
lawfully  discharged  from '  bondage,  or  if  a  black  man  be  born  in  the 
United  States,  and  born  free,  he  becomes  thenceforward  a  citizen." 

This  opinion  was  written  long  before  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision ;  and,  1  think,  is  not  only  older  but  better  authority. 
When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted, 
colored  men  voted  in  a  majority  of  the  States,— in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
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Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  aud  North  Carolina ;  and 
long  after  that  they  continued  to  vote  in  North  Carolina, 
and  also  in  Tennessee,  after  the  admission  of  that  State 
into  the  Union.    I  do  not  say  they  should,  as  a  class,  be 
allowed  to  vote  now.    I  would  neither  give  nor  refuse  the 
privilege  of  voting  on  account  of  color.    There  are  other 
and  far  higher  qualifications  that  should  be  required  in  a 
voter  than  a  white  skin  merely.    We  have  too  many  voters 
already  for  the  good  of  the  country.    No  right  of  govern- 
ing others  should  be  accorded  to  a  man  who  is  incapable, 
either  through  ignorance  or  immorality,  of  governing  him- 
self.   There  is  far  too  much  license  in  America  for  the 
good  of  the  people.    Yet  am  I  an  advocate  for  "  equal 
rights,"  just  so  far  as  men  prove  themselves  equal  to  exer- 
cise them ;  aud  wherever  men  are  not  fit  for  the  exercise 
of  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
improve  them.    During  the  past  ten  years, — or  since  I  have 
beeu  able  to  think  discriminatingly, — I  have  felt  less  and 
less  pride  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  my  country,  aud 
more  and  more  desire  for  the  progress  and  elevation  of 
humanity.    Man,  the  world  over,  is  my  brother — be  he 
black,  red,  or  white.    "We  all  have  one  origiu,  one  destiny, 
one  God  to  rule  over  us,  and  one  common  grave  waiting 
to  receive  us.    Men  are  unequal  in  capacity  and  cultiva- 
tion, but  they  have  the  same  natural  rights.    It  is  maintained 
as  one  of  the  laws  of  nature  that,  throughout  every  grade 
of  the  animal  creation,  the  stronger  invariably  governs  the 
weaker.    I  admit  it;  but,  among  men,  the  right  to  govern 
does  not  give  the  right  to  oppress.    On  the  contrary,  it 
involves  the  duty  to  protect,  to  nourish,  and  to  elevate,  in 
order  that  the  whole  human  family  may  move  on  harmo- 
niously, in  accordance  with  that  other  and  higher  law — the 
law  of  progress.    That  all  men  may  have  opportunity  to 
advance  according  to  their  capacity,  I  would  remove  every 
bond  that  holds  them  down — and  especially  where  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  same  bond  that  keeps  down  the  slave  degrades 
also  the  master.    "  Emancipation  should  [not]  be  the  last 
resort  of  the  Government  iu  this  war,"  but  it  probably  will 
be  the  last,  because  by  no  other  means  shall  we  put  down 
the  rebellion;  and  this  fact  being  clear  to  my  mind,  I  am 
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in  favor  of  making  "the  last  first,"  in  order  that  the  war 
may  end  quickly. 

Final  emancipation  is  our  only  hope,  and  speedy  emanci- 
pation our  best  policy.    In  urging  this  policy  upon  the 
people,  I  have  not  referred  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  our 
foreign  relations,  for  I  believe  we  should  do  the  right  thiug 
because  it  is  right,  and  not  through  fear  of  a  war  with  a 
foreign  power  if  we  persist  in  the  wrong.    We  have  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  monarchies  of  Europe 
for  any  approval  of  the  acts  of  a  republican  government ; 
nevertheless,  at  this  crisis,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  hostilities  with  foreign  powers  are  liable  to  com- 
mence at  any  moment.    There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  spirit  of  the  British  Government  towards  this  country, 
and  that  which  animates  a  majority  of  the  British  people. 
The  sympathies  of  the  people  of  England  not  being,  a9  yet, 
strongly  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  Union,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  our  policy  were  emancipation,  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  left  free  to  wage  war  against  a  republic  of  which  it 
has  always  been  jealous,  and  which,  if  again  united,  will 
be  its  greatest  rival ;  while,  in  case  of  disunion,  an  immense 
trade  will  be  opened  between  England  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  (now  almost  monopolized  by  the  Xorth,)  an 
alliance  will  be  formed  between  them,  (because  it  will  then 
be  too  late  for  the  people  to  restrain  the  Government,)  and 
the  material  prosperity  of  England  will  be  much  enhanced. 
Though  France  and  Spain  would  be  less  directly  benefited 
than  England,  the  rulers  of  those  countries  see  in  the  down- 
fall of  this  republic  the  more  permanent  establishment  of 
monarchical  rule  throughout  the  world;  and,  though  pro- 
fessing friendship,  they  stand  ready  to  make  use  of  any 
pretext  that  would  enable  them  to  insure  the  permanent 
disruption  of  this  Government.    While  we  maintain  our 
present  policy,  they  may  safely  aid  the  rebellion  without 
giving  offence  to  their  own  people;  but  let  our  Government 
proclaim  emancipation,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
of  France  would  warn  the  Ernperor  of  the  danger  of  run- 
ning counter  to  such  an  immense  public  opinion ;  while 
the  British  Ministry,  controlled  by  the  British  people,  would 
foresee  itself  crushed  by  any  attempt  to  interfere  against  a 
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cause  so  holy  as  would  then  be  the  cause  of  our  Govern- 
ment; and  Spain,  without  England  and  France,  would  be 
powerless.  "We  should  have  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  the  approval  of  our  own  consciences,  and  the 
smiles  of  a  benignant  Providence. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  investigated  the  results  of  emancipation  in  other 
countries,  elucidated  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  war, 
and  indicated  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  sole  remedy,  I 
have  now  to  consider  some  of'the  changes  which  must  in- 
evitably follow  this  contest. 

If  any  man  supposes  he  is  hereafter  to  live  in  this  coun- 
try under  precisely  the  same  system  which  has  heretofore 
governed  us,  he  is  greatly  in  error.  We  must  have  a 
change — else  why  this  rebellion  ?  There  was  never  a 
revolution  without  a  cause,  and  never  a  war  that  did  not 
produce  changes  beyond  the  intention  of  those  who  brought 
it  on.  So  it  will  be  with  this  war.  It  is  one  of  the  means 
which  God  has  ordained  for  the  progress  of  man. 

I  look  for  a  stronger  Government  in  the  future — for  a 
more  stable  Government,  for  a  Government  further  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  mob.  The  heads  of  Gov- 
ernment should  have  more  power,  still  with  careful  restric- 
tions, and  the  terms  of  office  should  be  extended,  that  we 
may  not,  every  year  in  the  States,  and  every  four  years  in 
the  nation,  have  a  struggle  for  office  that  demoralizes  the 
people  and  draws  men  away  from  their  legitimate  business. 
Ten  years  constitute  a  period  short  enough  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  any  Federal  Administration ;  and  as  to  Fed- 
eral officers  appointed  by  Government,  they  should  retain 
their  places  during  good  behavior.  This  would  build  up 
a  privileged  class  in  America — an  aristocratic  class,  per- 
haps'— but  better  that  than  a  constantly  recurring  struggle 
for  office  among  men  who  ought  to  be  engaged  in  some 
regular  pursuit.  The  American  people  will  hereafter  have 
less  of  license,  and  more  of  law;  fewer  privileges  as  citi- 
zens, and  more  rights  as  men  ;  less  diversity  of  law  among 
the  States,  and  more  unity  as  a  nation.  Some  of  the  pow- 
ers now  exercised  by  the  States  must  belong  solely  to  the 
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General  Government.  Federal  power  and  "  State  Rights  " 
must  be  more  clearly  defined — the  former  extended  and 
strengthened,  and  the  latter  much  weakened.  The  elec- 
tive franchise  should  also  be  restricted,  and  the  laws  regu- 
lating it  made  uniform  throughout  the  Union.  We  must 
have  one  government  in  spirit  and  in  power,  as  well  as  in 
name,  instead  of  a  "  confederation  of  petty  nationalities  " 
with  conflicting  laws  in  cases  often  not  recpiired  by  di- 
verse interests.  The  end  of  slavery  will  be  the  end  of  one 
cause  of  so  much  special  legislation  and  contradictory 
enactments  by  the  various  States.  Citizens  of  one  State 
must  be  citizens  of  all ;  or  else  of  none — citizens  of  the 
nation,  everywhere  alike  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
and  the  same  immunities.  If  a  high  standard  can  be 
maintained  in  Xew  York,  a  low  one  must  not  be  permitted 
in  California,  by  means  of  which  a  man  who  is  protected  in 
the  one  State  may  be  expelled  from  the  other.  Such 
things  are  absurdities  under  a  national  government.  If  we 
are  one  people,  we  must  have  one  common  rule.  Laws 
to  apply  in  one  section  and  not  in  another  should  be  made 
only  to  meet  the  requirements  of  local  causes,  and  never 
extended  to  such  general  principles  as  those  which  deter- 
mine claims  to  citizenship  and  secure  the  common  rights 
of  the  people. 

The  changes  that  will  occur  in  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  will  not  be  less 
important  than  the  political  reforms.  It  is  an  axiom  that, 
in  the  affairs  of  human  life,  no  necessity  can  exist  for  the 
possession  of  anything  that  is  beyond  the  limits  of  possible 
attainment.  The  wants  of  the  greatest  commercial  and 
manufacturing  nation  of  the  world  render  necessary,  at 
the  present  time,  a  greater  supply  of  cotton,  and  a  more 
certain  supply  in  the  future.  Cotton  is  England's  neces- 
sity. The  English  poor  demand  it;  the  English  capital- 
ists will  see  that  they  have  it ;  and  they  look  elsewhere  for 
it  than  to  the  United  States.  Already  promising  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  many  portions  of  the  civilized 
and  uncivilized  world,  notwithstanding  the  results  of 
the  increased  cotton  culture  in  India  are  highly  favora- 
ble to  the  production  of  a  cheap,  plentiful  and  perma- 
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nent  supply  for  the  looms  of  England.  In  Australia, 
successful  experiments  have  been  made,  and  in  the 
"West  Indies,  also,  cotton  has  been  cultivated,  even  on 
the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  product  of  last  year's  crop  was 
sold  in  the  Manchester  market  for  sixteen  cents  per  pound, 
so  superior  was  its  quality.  There  are  millions  of  acres, 
equal  to  the  ground  on  which  that  crop  was  raised,  now 
lying  waste  in  the  West  India  colonial  possessions  of  Bri- 
tain, while  there  are  thousands  of  persons,  not  employed 
on  the  sugar  estates,  both  able  and  willing  to  cultivate  cot- 
ton for  wages  so  low  that  its  production  must  be  profitable 
to  the  planter.  In  China,  too,  cotton  is  produced,  and  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa,  according  to  the  reports  of  Livingstone, 
there  are  large  tracts  of  country  covered  with  the  cotton 
plant  in  a  wild  state,  not  of  so  good  quality  as  our  Ameri- 
can article,  but  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  freely  gathered  by  the  natives,  and  sold  in  exchange 
for  cheap  articles  of  English  manufacture.  Tbe  Egyptian 
cotton  is  also  seeking  a  market  in  England,  and,  while  ex- 
periments in  Central  America  prove  the  adaptability  of 
that  country  to  -the  production  of  an  excellent  staple,  the 
cotton  tree  of  Peru  is  said  to  bid  fair  to  revolutionize  en- 
tirely the  cotton  culture  of  the  world.  This  war  has  sent 
the  English  capitalist  and  statesman  on  a  world-wide  search 
for  cotton  fields.  They  have  found  them,  and  five  years 
will  develop  their  products.  We  shall  have  peace  in  this 
country  before  that  time,  (I  hope,)  and  the  products  of  our 
nation's  industry  will  again  seek  a  market  in  lands  across 
the  sea;  but  cotton  will  not  find  it,  (at  remunerative  prices,) 
and  the  consequence  will  be  a  decrease  in  its  production 
here,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
cereals,  which  will  command  better  prices.  Those  fields 
in  the  South  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton 
will  still  be  used  for  the  production  of  a  crop  for  the  home 
market,  and  the  great  North,  with  its  accustomed  magna- 
nimity, will  consent  to  its  protection  by  a  tariff  on  the 
foreign  article.  Then  will  our  Northern  looms  again  be 
supplied  by  Southern  cotton,  and  our  southern  brethren 
again  be  clothed  with  the  goods  of  Northern  manufacture ; 
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the  internal  trade  of  the  country  will  increase,  and  the  com- 
mercial transactions  with  foreign  nations  comparatively 
decrease,  till  another  century  will  witness  a  state  of  pros- 
perity in  the  Union  never  before  dreamed  of.  The  nation 
will  be  a  world  within  itself — self-producing,  self-sustain- 
iug,  self-governing — independent  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  for  any  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts,  and  for  most 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Then  will  there  be  free  labor 
throughout  the  whole  country,  harmonious  interests  aft'ect- 
iug  the  whole  people,  and  a  bond  of  union  established  that 
will  grow  stronger  with  each  succeeding  generation.  Na- 
ture has  given  America  the  resources,  and  a  free  people 
will  develop  them.  Who  can  picture  the  future  of  a  coun- 
try extendiug  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  torrid  almost  to  the 
frigid  zone,  embracing  every  variety  of  climate,  and  inhab- 
ited by  a  people  more  generally  educated  than  any  other 
nation  on  earth — an  industrious,  enterprising,  and  progres- 
sive people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  a  most 
liberal  and  beneficent  government — a  government  which 
though  in  some  of  its  features  is  now  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  condition  of  the  governed,  will,  in  that  glorious  fu- 
ture, even  in  most  of  these  respects,  be  fitted  for  the  people 
which,  on  this  continent,  will  become  the  leader  of  civili- 
zation, the  exemplar  and  teacher  of  the  world? 
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Less  than  a  week  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  pamphlet,  during  which  time  so  many  criti- 
cisms have  appeared  concerning  it  in  the  various  newspa- 
pers of  the  State,  that  the  author  has  concluded  to  issue  a 
second  edition,  and  append  a  few  additional  reasons  to  sus- 
tain his  positions.  For  himself  he  has  no  defence  to  offer, 
except  as  to  the  charge  of  "  assuming  the  office  of  adviser 
to  the  people  of  California."  To  this  he  answers  that  if 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  offer  advice,  it  is  because  no 
newspapers  in  the  State,  (except  the  San  Jose  Mercury,)  and 
but  few  public  men,  have  dared  to  tell  the  truth  with 
regard  to  this  war.  The  most  gross  ignorance  prevails  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  emancipation,  and  those  who  should 
be  the  teachers  of  the  people  are,  on  this  subject,  their 
greatest  mystifvers.    Hear  what  the  Alia  California  says: 

"  If  the  Government  should  declare  emancipation  the  purpose  of 
the  war,  and  should  succeed  in  breaking  down  the  power  of  the  slave- 
holders, where  would  the  loving  slaves  and  enthusiastic  free  persons 
of  color  be  found  ?  With  the  torch  at  their  masters'  dwelling — with 
their  hands  upon  their  masters'  throats — with  their  feet  upon  their 
masters'  necks.  *  *  *  Whisper  never  so  faintly  into  the  ear  of 
the  black  man  that  he  may  become  master  instead  of  slave,  and  hu- 
manity will  have  cause  to  shudder  at  the  atrocities  which  would  be 
perpetrated — for  human  nature  is  human  nature,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  color  of  the  cuticle." 

Talk  about  insurrections  caused  by  freedom  !  why,  such 
evils  are  the  fruit  of  slavery,  not  of  freedom.  Slavery  is 
the  natural  mother  of  servile  massacres.  Destroy  the 
mother,  and  there  can  be  no  offspring.  The  best  possible 
method  of  preventing  insurrections  is  to  do  away  with  their 
cause.  "Without  slavery,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
the  negroes  to  rise,  haviug  nothing  to  rise  against.  Free 
men,  surely,  cannot  insurrect,  for  they  are  not  oppressed ; 
they  create  no  disturbance,  for  they  have  no  evil  to  resist. 
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It  is  fashionable  in  California  to  cry  out  against  abolition- 
ism ;  and  whatever  is  fashionable  the  newspapers  of  the 
State  endorse.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  the  apologists  for 
slavery,  because  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  here  against 
abolitionists  ;  and  they  would  just  as  readily  be  supporters 
of  the  devil,  if  there  was  a  prevailing  spirit  against  Chris- 
tianity. The  truth  is,  news  journals  do  nothing  (or  next  to 
nothing)  towards  directing  public  opinion.  Dependent 
upon  popularity  for  pecuniary  support,  their  conductors 
adopt  principles  and  disseminate  new  ideas  when  their 
patrons,  the  people,  evince  an  unmistakable  disposition  to 
accept  them, — not  before. 

I  cannot  copy  in  extenso  the  various  articles  that  have 
appeared  concerning  this  pamphlet;  but  select  from  them 
the  following  assertions: 

1.  The  Florida  war  was  not  caifsed  by  slavery. 

2.  The  ''horrors  of  St.  Domingo"  show  the  effects  of  emancipation. 

3.  Slavery,  in  some  of  the  Border  Slave  States,  would  have  been 

abolished  but  for  abolitionism  at  the  North. 

4.  An  extension  of  the  terms  of  office  would  endanger  the  liberties 

of  the  people. 

5.  A  restriction  of  the  elective  franchise  would  be  unjust  and  inex- 

pedient. 

In  answer  to  these  assertions  I  reply  : 

1. 

THE  FLORIDA  WAR. 

Under  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians,  in  1821,  after  that 
tribe  had  given  up  their  homes  in  Florida,  the  Creeks  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  slaves  who  had  left  their  masters  in 
Georgia  for  fifty  years  previous  to  the  treaty,  the  amount, 
not  exceeding  §250,000,  to  be  taken  from  money  due  the 
Indians  for  land  sold  to  the  United  States.  Executive  l>oc. 
No.  128,  First  Ses.  XX.  Congress,  shows  that  the  Indians 
were  charged  with  the  value  of  many  escaped  slaves  con- 
cerning whom  there  was  no  proof  that  they  had  ever  been 
in  the  Indian  territory.  The  same  document  assures  the 
President  that  the  price  allowed  for  a  slave  was  two  or 
three  times  his  real  value,  yet  all  the  claims  amounted  to 
only  §101,000,  leaving  §149,000  in  the  possession  of  Gov- 
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ernment  belonging  to  the  Indians,  which,  instead  of  being 
paid  to  them,  was,  by  act  of  Congress,  divided  among  the 
Georgia  slaveholders  as  interest  money.  The  Creeks,  hav- 
ing thus  been  compelled  to  pay  more  than  six  times  the 
value  of  the  slaves,  naturally  wanted  their  property  ;  but 
the  negroes  had,  many  years  previous,  gone  with  the  Sem- 
iuoles,  from  whom  the  Creeks  had  separated  and  moved 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Seminoles,  remaining  in 
Florida,  had  intermarried  with  the  negroes,  and  become 
bound  to  them  by  all  the  ties  of  social  and  domestic  life. 
They  dared  not  go  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  required  by 
the  Government,  through  fear  that  their  wives  and  children 
would  be  taken  by  the  Creeks  as  slaves.  The  Government 
wanted  Florida  as  a  new  field  for  slave  labor,  and  waared 
war  on  the  Indians  to  drive  them  out.  The  Seminoles 
preferred  to  remain  in  Florida  and  defend  themselves 
against  the  army  of  the  United  States,  rather  than  become 
subject  to  the  Creeks.  With  them  it  was  war  on  one  side 
and  slavery  on  the  other. 

2 

MASSACRES  IN  ST.  DOMINGO. 
Concerning  this  portion  of  the  history  of  St.  Domingo, 
the  authentic  accounts  given  by  Malenfant  and  Lecroix, 
written  at  the  time,  prove  clearly  that  it  was  not  the  grant- 
ing of  rights  to  the  colored  people  that  produced  bloodshed, 
but  the  attempt  to  restore  slavery,  eight  years  after  it  had  been 
abolished,  although,  in  the  language  of  Gen.  Lecroix,  the 
colony,  during  those  eight  years,  had  "  marched,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  toward  its  ancient  splendor.  Cultivation 
prospered,  and  every  day  furnished  proofs  of  progress." 
There  had  been  much  trouble  several  years  before  in  con- 
sequence of  the  outrages  committed  on  the  negroes  by  the 
whites,  but  at  this  time  the  negroes  were  orderly  and 
industrious,  and  everything  was  going  on  peacefully;  but  a 
few  of  the  planters,  unwilling  to  pay  wages  to  negroes, 
petitioned  for  restoration  to  power  over  them ;  and  Kapo- 
leon  Bonaparte,  thinking  it  good  policy  to  conciliate  this 
class,  even  against  the  remonstrances  of  other  planters  and 
proprietors  of  estates  in  St.  Domingo,  tried  to  restore 
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slavery  by  military  force,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
French  were  driven  from  the  island  with  great  bloodshed. 
The  war  between  France  and  England  increased  the  dis- 
turbances in  St.  Domingo,  and  although  it  is  true  that  the 
negro  Emperor,  Dessalines,  did  incite  the  people  to  the 
massacre  of  the  whites  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1804,  yet  it  was  ouly  after  innumerable  acts  of  treachery 
and  villainy  on  the  part  of  the  whites  had  destroyed  all 
confidence  in  them.  The  crowning  one  of  these  was  the 
imprisonment  by  Napoleon  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  for- 
mer President  of  the  island,  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  by  which  the  negroes  acknowledged  the  autho- 
rity of  France,  and  the  French<granted  a  general  amnesty. 
Soon  after  this  treaty  was  made,  Toussaint  was  treacher- 
ously seized  and  conveyed  to  France,  from  whence  he  was 
sent  to  a  prison  on  the  icy  summit  of  the  Alps.  After 
three  years  imprisonment  he  died,  and  the  outraged  peo- 
ple of  his  native  island  avenged  his  sufferings.  The  mas- 
sacre incited  by  Dessalines  was  one  of  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  an  attempt  to  enslave  people,  not  to  free  them, 
and  it  is  time  to  correct  the  common  misapprehension 
concerning  the  cause  of  that  bloody  tragedy. 

3. 

SLAVERY  STRENGTHENED  BY  ABOLITIONISM. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  of  the  Southern  States  were  pre- 
paring to  abolish  slavery  at  the  time  the  abolition  move- 
ment commenced  in  the  Xorth  in  1835.  Some  efforts  had 
been  made  to  that  end  many  years  previous,  but  none  were 
being  made  at  that  time.  Virginia  made  the  last  move  of 
the  kind  previous  to  1835 ;  her  Legislature  actually  came 
within  two  votes  of  passing  a  bill  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery;  but  the  increased  value  of  slaves,  caused  by  the 
increased  profit  of  cotton  culture,  put  an  end  to  the  scheme 
before  the  year  1835.  In  the  year  1797,  Henry  Clay  recom- 
mended his  State  to  pass  a  law  that  would  do  away  with 
slavery  in  Kentucky  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years ;  and 
this  scheme,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  colonization, 
he  continued  to  advocate  during  his  half  century  of  public 
life,  including  fifteen  years  after  the  abolition  party  was 
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organized  in  the  Northern  States.  In  1849  he  wrote  a 
letter  in  favor  of  emancipation,  in  hopes  it  might  influence 
the  action  of  the  Kentucky  Constitutional  Convention  held 
in  that  year.  His  scheme  provided  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  children  of  all  slaves  born  in  the  State  after  the  year 
18G0,  such  children  to  be  held  as  slaves  until  twenty-five 
years  old,  then  as  apprentices  until  their  earnings  were 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  colonization  in 
Africa.  This  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation,  it  was 
supposed,  would  do  away  with  slavery  in  Kentucky  in 
about  the  year  1940, — very  gradual  indeed, — but  the  Ken- 
tuckians  rejected  even  that  shadow  of  abolition,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  abolition  excitement  at  the  North,  but  because 
they  never  had  any  intention  of  giving  up  the  system.  The 
Southerners  were  just  as  ardent  and  as  unanimous  in  their 
efforts  to  extend  slavery  over  Missouri  in  1820,  fifteen  years 
before  abolition  excitement,  as  they  were  to  extend  it  over 
Kansas  in  1854,  twenty  years  after  the  excitement  com- 
menced. In  1824  the  South  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
establish  slavery  in  Illinois;  and  the  acquisition  of  Texas, 
though  not  fully  consummated,  was  all  planned  before  the 
year  1835. 

•      >  4. 

AN  OFFICIAL  ARISTOCRACY. 
"  He  would  establish  an  aristocracy  of  office-holders  to  lord  it  over 
the  people." 

No,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  I  would,  however,  prevent 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  struggles  for  official  position  ; 
which  have  the  effect  of  turning  honest  men  into  rogues, 
industrious  men  into  idlers,  and  men  of  all  professions  into 
ranting  politicians ;  whereas  they  should  be  attending  to 
their  own  business,  and  endeavoring  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  their  families.  A  nation's 
prosperity  is  dependent  upon  the  people's  industry.  Ke- 
move  any  of  the  causes  that  induce  men  to  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  their  fields  and  the  manufacture  of  market- 
able goods,  and  you  not  only  add  to  individual  and  natio- 
nal wealth,  but  you  promote  the  morals  and  general  welfare 
of  society.    One  of  these  causes,  (and  the  greatest  one  in 
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this  country,)  could  be  removed  by  abolishing  the  system 
of  short  term3  in  office.  The  longer  a  man  is  kept  in  office, 
the  better  for  the  people,  provided  he  can  be  turned  out 
whenever  he  proves  dishonest  or  incompetent. 

5. 

RESTRICTION  OF  THE  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE. 
"  Is  this  the  kind  of  man  to  talk  of  '  equal  rights'  ?  " 
Yes,  I  believe  in  equal  rights,  using  the  term  in  an  ab- 
stract sense,  but  when  one  man  tits  himself  to  vote  under- 
standingly,  and  another  does  not,  the  latter  has  not  theo- 
retically, and  should  not  have  practically,  ah  equal  right 
with  the  former  to  vote  ;  because  he  lacks  the  intelligence 
which  makes  the  freedom  of  choice  expressed  in  the  elec- 
tive franchise  a  practical  right:  i.  e.,  anything  more  than  a 
latent  right.    He  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  laws  en- 
acted by  those  who  do  vote,  for  the  protection  of  person 
and  property,  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the  redress  of 
grievances,  shall  be  equal  in  their  application.    Here  the 
poor  aud  the  rich,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  should  all 
be  ou  an  equality;  but  unrestricted  suffrage  exercised  by  an 
uncultivated  people  is  productive  of  greater  evils  than  can 
be  caused  by  a  privileged  class  bound  to  be  just  by  consti- 
tutional restraints.    Except  for  crime,  it  would  not  be  just 
to  disfranchise  any  who  are  now  voters;  but  hereafter  no 
man  should  become  a  voter  who  cannot  read  and  write  the 
English  language.    A  self-governing  people  must  necessa- 
rily be  an  intelligent  and  a  virtuous  people.  Universal 
suffrage  is  adapted  only  to  a  people  of  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation.   Every  citizen  of  a  government  like  ours  should  be 
educated.    No  people  on  earth  have  yet  reached  that  state 
of  general  cultivation  which  fits  them,  without  exception, 
to  take  part  in  the  government.    The  American  people 
approach  nearer  to  it  than  any  other,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  prove  that  even  we  fall  far  snort  of  that  standard.  Look 
at  the  incompetent  men  chosen  to  office ;  witness  the  dis- 
graceful appeals  that  are  made  to  the  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions of  the  ignorant;  see  the  rewards  that  are  bestowed 
upon  those  who  are  known  to  be  able  to  influence  the  votes 
of  any  class,  society,  or  nationality;  think  of  the  character 
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of  the  men  who,  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  control  the 
party  caucuses,  procure  their  own  nominations,  and,  by 
means  of  party  machinery,  secure  their  election  to  places 
which  they  disgrace  by  their  incompetency  or  corruption. 
Could  these  things  he  done  if  there  were  no  ignorant  voters 
to  be  wheedled  by  demagogues,  and  no  corrupt  voters  to 
be  bought  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  people?    I  think  not. 

The  thirst  for  office  in  this  country  is  appaling.  The 
disgraceful,  scrambles  to  obtain  official  position  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  modest  man  who  has 
occasion  to  witness  them.  Not  only  is  modesty  put  to  the 
blush,  but  honc&ty  even ;  for  the  means  often  taken  to 
obtain  office  are  such  as  no  honorable  man  would  be 
guilty  of  using.  With  regard  to  ovc,  at  least,  of  the 
Federal  establishments  in  this  city,  (superintended  by  a 
man  who  held  office  under  Buchanan )  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  meanly  contended  with  each  -Other  -to 
obtain  or  retain  official  position,  and  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous man  has  oftenest  won.*  Such  charges  are  seldom  sus- 
ceptible of  legal  proof;  but  their  truth  is  evident  to  every 
one  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  course  pursued  by 
some  of  the  office-seekers  and  office-holders  on  this  coast 
and  elsewhere  under  the  Federal  Government.    A  scurvier 

*  Of  tho  large  number  of  anti-Republican  employees  still  retained  in  this  estab- 
lishment several  of  them  are  men  of  notoriously  bad  character,  and  but  very  few  of 
them  "  experts,"  whose  services  cannot  bo  dispensed  with.  Tho  truth  is,  the  labors 
of  earuest  Republicans  during  the  past  few  year?  have  resulted  in  little  more  than 
the  election  of  a  President  who  blindly  adheres  to  the  skeleton  of  a  dead  party 
platform,  whde  he  appoints  the  enemies  of  that  platform  to  office  instead  of  those 
who  were  its  faithful  supporters  when  it  had  sufficient  vitality  to  command  an  honest 
respect.  In  this  State,  not  content  with  conferring  the  important,  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mint  upon  an  unvarying  opponent  of  the  principles  of  the  party  au 

officeholder  and  strong  supporter  of  that  miserable  old  "dirt-eater,"  Buchanan  he 

gives  the  Surveyor  Generalship  of  the  State  to  another  Democrat,  ( said  to  be  a  very 
good  mart,  by  the  way,)  and  the  Appraiser  Generalship  to  another, — an  importation 
from  Boston,  an  old  political  hack  who  has  been  fed  with  federal  pap  by  every  Dem- 
ocratic Administration  f'  r  tho  last  twonty  years.  The  man,  too,  who,  from  1856  till 
the  summer  of  1860,  did  most  to  keep  down  the  Republican  party  in  Santa  Cruz,  floated 
into  the  current  when  success  seemed  c*  tain,  and  was  made  Collector  of  Monterey. 
He  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Sheriff  in  1859,  and  the  Republican  party  being  too 
weak  to  make  a  separate  nomination,  the  Santa  Cruz  Acws  advocated  his  election 
(  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  prevent  the  success  of  a  worse  man, )  yet,  when  the  pub- 
lisher had  expended  all  his  means,  and  tho  office  was  attached  by  creditors,  he 

refusad  to  assist  tho  one  who  had  assisted  him,  because  the  paper  was  "ad  d 

Black  Republican  concern."  (  He  did  pay  his  year's  subscription, $3.)  The  eleva- 
tion of  such  men  to  office  by  a  Republican  Administration  is  in  accordance  with  the 
well-established  rules  of  political  justice  :  and  it  was  very  verdant  in  old  Republi- 
cans to  expect  any  other  result.  The  retention  of  the  Democratic  incumbents  would 
have  been  more  decent ;  for  they,  at  least,  did  not  turn  their  coats  to  save  their  hides, 
and  like  a  pack  of  cowardly  jackals  steal  what  they  dared  not  cam.     This  is  net 
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set  ot  political  scoundrels  than  some  of  the  politicians 
of  California  have  not  an  existence  on  any  portion  of  the 
globe.  This  class  of  men  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  voting.  I  wish'  they  could.  They  are,  however, 
quite  beyond  reach.  Villainy,  when  united  with  ability, 
becomes  respectable  in  America.  That  is  a  characteristic 
of  American  society.  There  is,  however,  a  lower  class  of 
political  reprobates,  some  of  whom  may  be  brought  "with- 
in the  dominion  of  a  healthful  restraint."  They  are  the 
political  ruffians  and  petty  criminals  of  society.  The  right 
of  such  men  to  vote  is  not  entitled  to  as  much  respect  even 
as  the  claim  that  is  set  up  in  behalf  of  the  uneducated. 
The  influence  exercised  over  the  ballot-box  by  the  ignorant 
man  is  weaker  and  less  dangerous  than  that  of  the  con- 
demned criminal  or  political  bully.  Therefore,  I  would 
have  a  moral  qualification  also.  Nine  men  in  ten,  without 
reflection,  pronounce  this  wholly  impracticable.  But  any- 
thing may  be  called  impracticable  until  it  has  been  tried. 
Already  our  laws  provide  for  the  disfranchisement  of  men 
who  have  been  convicted  of  a  capital  offence ;  but  many 
men,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  have  committed  a  sin- 
gle great  crime,  who  are  much  better  men  and  citizens  than 
those  contemptible  wretches  who  habitually  commit  petty 
offences,  and  escape  capital  punishment  in  consequence  of 
the  very  littleness  of  their  meanness.  I  assert  that  for  a 
series  of  pett}-  crimes  (say  five  in  number)  a  man  should 
be  disfranchised,  and  the  law  might  direct  that  the  records 
of  the  various  courts  should  be  certified  to  on  the  require- 
ment of  any  citizen,  and  such  certificate  presented  to  a 
judge  of  elections  in  the  district  where  the  convict  resides, 
should  be  entered  in  a  register  containing  the  names  of 
voters  in  that  district,  and  of  all  not  entitled  to  vote;  then 
if  any  disfranchised  villain  presumed  to  offer  a  ballot,  after 
having  been  informed  of  his  disfranchisement,  the  law 
should  provide  for  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  tor  inter 
taring  with  the  operations  of  a  government  the  laws  ot 
which  he  habitually  disregards. 


prompted  by  personal  feoling.  The  writer  did  not  ask  the  President  for  an  office. 
The  scramble  at  Washington*  was  too  disgusting  for  a  man  of  *elf-respcct  to  join.  He 
does  not  deny,  however,  that  he  did  at  one  time  imagine  there  would  be  among  the 
federal  appointees  in  this  State  at  least  one  man  capable  of  perceiving  the  justice  of 
offering  to  assist  a  Republican  editor  to  pay  debts  unavoidably  incurred  in  the  part/ 
service ;  but  no  such  disinterested  gentleman  has  yet  made  himself  known,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  auy  such  will  be  heard  from.  He 
docs  not,  however,  renounce  politics  because  be  has  learned  to  despise  a  low  class  of 
politicians.  So  long  as  be  lives  be  will  never  have  done  with  political  contests,  while 
there  is  a  wrong  to  repress,  or  a  right  to  uphold  ;  but  as  for  offico-t«i-in<7,  either  for 
his  own  benefit  or  that  of  his  creditors,  he  believes  himself  much  better  fitted  for  a 
more  honest  business. 
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THE  CEISIS. 


Events  have  occurred  which  fill  the  public  mind  with  consternation  ;  tho 
universal  theme  of  authors  and  of  orators,  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  com- 
mon conversation,  is  the  threatened  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  action 
of  South  Carolina  has  resuscitated  tho  buried  questions  of  secession  and  co- 
ercion, and  rendered  the  usually  indifferent  layman  inquisitive  upon  the 
subject  of  constitutional  law.  Under  such  circumstances  a  dispassionate 
and  brief  exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  has  been 
construed  by  the  highest  authority — the  great  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party — may  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Without  the  least  preten- 
sion to  an  idea  new  or  original  upon  the  subject,  without  proposing  to  dis- 
cuss the  abstract  correctness  of  the  Democratic  theory,  the  author  asserts 
that  from  the  year  1798,  to  the  year  18G0,  inclusive,  the  right  of  a  State  to 
secede  and  the  inability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  coerce,  has  been  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Democratic  party.  This  doctrine  was  announced 
in  tho  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  and  unanimously  reaf- 
firmed in  the  Charleston  Convention  of  18G0.  This  fact  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  by  a  reference  to  tho  record,  and  a  citation  of  the  most  unques- 
tioned authorities.  To  mako  the  subject  more  fully  understood,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  early  history  of  the  American  Government 
and  the  formation  of  parties. 

The  close  of  the  JRovolutionury  War  found  the  thirteen  American  Colo- 
nies converted  into  thirteen  independent  sovereignties,  united  by  a  com- 
mon suffering,  a  common  sympathy,  and  a  common  interest.  The  pro- 
vision for  collecting  revenue  under  the  old  articles  of  confederation,  the 
usual  one  in  confederated  governments,  that  of  assessment  upon  the  par- 
ties to  the  confederation  without  tho  power  of  enforcement,  had  proved 
ineffectual  for  tho  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted.  It  was  chiefly  to 
remedy  this  difficulty,  that  the  Convention  of  1787  was  called  together. 
That  Convention  was  composed  of  the  talent  and  ability  which  had  been 
sifted  out  and  separated  from  the  mental  chaff  by  the  trials  to  which  the 
country  had  been  exposed.  It  was  an  assemblage  in  which  Washington, 
the  patriot  and  warrior,  and  Franklin,  the  natural  philosopher,  paled 
before  the  learning  and  statesmanship  of  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  and 
Martin,  and  Eandolph,  and  Mason,  and  Pinckney,  and  Eutledge. 

There  were  many  subjects  of  difference  between  these  distinguished 
leaders,  as  will  presently  bo  shown,  but  thore  was  one  point  upon  which 
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they  were  all  agreed,  and  that  was,  that  the  Federal  Government  in  col- 
lecting revenue  should  be  authorized  to  operate  directly  upon  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  the  several  States,  instead  of  indirectly  through  tho 
State  Governments,  as  under  the  old  articles  of  confederation.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  change  was  obvious  and  avowed.  The  power  that  taxes  must 
have  the  power  to  coerce,  and  as  coercion  applied  to  a  sovereign  State 
amounted  to  war  between  the  States,  and  was  of  course  incompatible  with 
union,  there  was  but  one  alternative,  and  that  was  to  authorize  the  cen- 
tral government  to  apply  coercion  to  individuals.  We  will  presently  see 
that  when  it  was  proposed  to  apply  military  coercion  the  proposition  was 
unanimously  rejected.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  framcrs 
of  the  Constitution  that  the  States  could  at  the  same  time  be  united,  and. 
at  war  with  each  other,  in  a  state  of  affectionate  hostility. 

In  the  convention  three  plans  of  government  were  submitted  :  one,  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  a  character  strongly  monarchical ;  another,  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph of  Virginia,  designated  by  himself  as  "  thoroughly  national,"  and 
which  was  intended  to  establish  an  entire  supremacy  in  the  Federal,  over 
the  State  governments.  To  both  of  these  plans  the  small  States  were 
bitterly  opposed,  they  insisting  upon  a  strictly  Federal  compact,  in  which 
the  federated  Slates  should  retain  supreme  control  over  at  least  all  do- 
mestic affairs.  General  Hamilton's  extreme  views  found  few  advocates, 
but  Governor  Randolph's  plan  of  a  "  supreme  national  government"  was 
warmly  espoused  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  met  with  general  favor  from  the 
large  States.  At  that  time  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts, 
were  the  most  populeus  States  in  the  confederation.  The  great  point  for 
which  Mr.  Madison  contended,  was  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  willing  to  leave  some  municipal  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  the  State  governments,  but  he  always  contended  that  there  should  bo 
a  power  lodged  in  the  Federal  Government  to  determine  when  the  limits, 
within  which  the  States  were  to  be  confined,  should  bo  transcended.  Trio 
more  extended  these  powers  the  greater  the  necessity,  ho  urged,  for  au- 
thority in  the  one  or  tho  other  to  determine,  b}T  construction,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two.  His  opponents,  chiefly,  as  has  been  said, 
the  representatives  of  the  small  States,  contended  that  it  was  as  impor- 
tant that  the  State  Governments  should  be  supremo  in  their  sphere,  as 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  exercise  uncontrolled  power  over 
the  subjects  committed  to  its  charge;  that  neither  could  be  supreme,  even 
in  its  sphere,  if  the  other,  by  construction,  could  contract  or  expand  that 
sphere  at  pleasure.  They  insisted  that  the  States  should  retain  their  sov- 
ereignty unimpaired  over  all  subjects  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  that  it 
was  an  absurdity  in  terms  to  speak  of  a  sovereignty  dependent  upon  an- 
other sovereigntj-  to  prescribe  its  powers.  These  two  were  the  rival  sys- 
tems of  the  convention  ;  they  were  clearly  defined,  distinctly  understood, 
and  were  perfectly  familiar  to  every  member  of  the  convention  as  the 
"National"  and  "Federal"  plans.  On  this  point  the  large  States  were 
beaten  by  one  vote ;  the  "  Federalists,"  as  they  were  then  called,  prevailed  ; 
the  States  were  left  to  exercise  all  sovereign  powers,  except  those  especi- 
al!}' delegated  to  the  Federal  Government,  without,  as  the  word  sovereign 
necessarily  implies,  any  higher  tribunal  to  control  them,  under  the  plea  of 
construing  their  powers.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  preferred  to 
leave  this  sovereign  question  of  infringement  of  a  compact  between  sov- 
ereigns to  the  usual  and  necessary  arbitrament  of  sovereigns,  rather 
than  to  dctermino  it  by  submitting  tho  powers  of  either  government  to 
the  discretion  and  control  of  tho  other.  It  was  well  known  afterwards, 
that  had  Mr.  Randolph's  plan  of  a  supreme  national  government  pre- 
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vailed,  the  Constitution  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  by  whom  it  was  ratified. 

But  it  was  by  constitutional  legislation,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of 
physical  force,  that  the  "Nationalists"  proposed  to  subject  the  States  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Their  plan  was  to  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  vetoing  the  State  laws.  When  it  was  suggested  that 
the  States  were  prohibited  from  maintaining  armies,  and  that  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  Union  might  be  used  to  suppress  what  Congress  might 
consider  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  State  governments,  Mr. 
Madison  remarked  that — 

Any  government  for  the  United  States,  formed  on  the  supposed  practicability  of  using  force 
against  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  States,  would  prove  as  visionary  and  as  fal- 
lacious as  the  government  of  Congress.  (Meaning  the  then  existing  Congress,  under  the  old 
Confederation.)    See  Elliott's  Debates,  Sup.  vol.  5,  p.  171. 

Mr.  Hamilton  as  is  well  known  favored  the  plan  of  a  supreme  national 
government  and  an  entire  obliteration  of  State  governments.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  the  requisite  powers  of  a  good  government,  and 
amongst  other  things  be  declares,  "force  by  which  may  be  understood  a, 
coercion  of  laws  or  coercion  of  arms,  to  be  a  power  essential  to  the  exercise 
of  government."  From  this  ho  argues  the  absolute  necessity  of  extin- 
guishing the  sovereignty  and  even  the  political  existence  of  the  States, 
because  against  them  coercion  would  be  war  and  dissolution.  These  are 
his  words : 

A  certain  portion  of  military  force  is  absolutely  necessary  in  large  communities.  Massachu- 
setts is  now  feeling  this  necessity  and  making  provision  for  it.  But  how  can  this  force  be 
exerted  on  the  States  collectively  1   It  is  impossible.    It  amounts  to  fur  between  the  parlies. 

Mr.  Randolph's  sixth  resolution  proposed  to  give  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "  power  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States,  contra- 
vening, in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Legislature,  the  articles  of  Union, 
or  any  treaty  subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union,  and  to  call 
forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any  member  of  the  Union  failing  to 
fulfill  its  duty  under  the  articles  thereof." 

The  first  part  of  this  resolution,  presented  in  another  form  by  Mr. 
Pinckney,  had  already  been  negatived.  When  Mr.  Randolph's  resolu- 
tion came  up,  Mr.  Madison  said  : 

The  more  he  reflected  on  the  use  of  force,  the  more  he  doubted  the  practicability,  the  jus- 
tice, and  the  efficacy,  of  it,  when  applied  to  people  collectively,  and  not  individually.  An 
union  of  States,  containing  such  an  ingredient,  seemed  to  provide  for  its  own  destruction. 
The  use  of  toree  against  a  State  would  look  more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than  an  infliction  of 
punishment,  and  would  probably  be  considered  by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all 
previous  compacts  by  which  it  might  be  bound,  he  moved  that  the  clause  be  postpoued— 
motion  agreed  to  mm  von.    (See  Ibid,  p.  140.) 

And  this  was  the  last  of  the  proposition  to  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  force  against  any  one  of  the  parties  to  the  compact. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  fully  discussed 
and  considered  the  difference  between  a  General  Government  with  and 
without  control  over  State  action,  and,  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two,  pre- 
ferred the  latter. 

In  this  position  the  matter  stood  until,  in  1797,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  elder  Adams,  Congress  passed  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws. 
B3'  one  of  these  enactments,  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments were  liable  to  be  banished  by  the  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  were  subject  to  imprisonment,  without  trial  by  jury, 
for  the  disobedience  of  this  order.  By  the  other,  it  was  made  a  penal  of- 
fense to  speak  or  write  disrespectfully  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    Virginia  and  Kentucky  took  fire  at  these  enactments.  Nobody 
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now  doubts  that  these  laws  were  tyrannical,  oppressive,  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Submission  to  their  operation  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  What 
was  the  remedy  and  what  the  redress  for  a  plain,  willful,  and  deliberate, 
transcendance  by  Congress  of  the  very  limited  powers  intrusted  to  it  by 
the  Constitution  ?  This  was  the  conflict  that  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
framcrs  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  which,  against  the  remonstrances  of 
Hamilton,  Randolph,  Madison,  and  Pinekney,  they  had  refused  to  provide. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  these  notorious  statutes;  of  the  trials  of  Lyon  and  Callender,  and  of 
the  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase.  Virginia  was  then  in  the  moridian  of 
her  splendor;  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  Mason,  and  Taylor,  adorned 
her  public  counsels;  she  was  looked  to,  to  deal  with  this  question.  The 
theory  of  the  government  was  analyzed,  and  the  subject  was  disposed  of  in 
tho  resolutions  so  little  understood,  so  much  talked  of,  known  as  the  reso- 
lutions of  '98.    From  these  resolutions  are  taken  tho  following  extracts  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  doth  unequivocally  express  a  firm  reso- 
lution to  maintain  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of 
this  State,  against  every  aggression,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  and  that  it  will  support  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  all  measures  warranted  by  the  former. 

2.  That  this  Assembly  most  solemnly  declares  a  warm  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  States, 
to  maintain  which,  it  pledges  all  its  powers;  and  that  for  this  end  it  is  its  duty  to  watch  over 
and  oppose  every  infraction  of  those  principles,  which  constitutes  the  only  basis  of  that  union, 
because  a  faithful  observance  of  them  can  alone  secure  its  existence,  and  the  public  happiness. 

3.  That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare  that  it  views  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  resultini:  from  the  compact,  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as 
limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting  that  compact;  as  no 
further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grauts  enumerated  in  that  compact;  and  that  in 
case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers  not  grauted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States,  who  are  the  parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  in- 
terpose for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respective 
limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them. 

These  resolutions  were  drawn  and  presented  by  John  Taylor,  of  Caro- 
lina, one  of  tho  most  profound  intellects  that  ever  adorned  his  native 
Commonwealth.  Ho  was,  abovo  all  others,  the  founder  and  exponent  of 
the  Republican  party.  These  resolutions  having  been  adopted  by  tho 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  were  transmitted  to  the  other  States,  by  somo  of 
whom  they  were  severely  censured.  The  answers  returned  were,  the 
next  winter,  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  Chair- 
man, and  he,  with  tho  assistance  of  Taylor,  drafted  a  report,  which,  as  a 
State  paper,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  sa}-,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  tho 
history  of  legislation.  It  remains,  to  this  day,  the  most  searching,  tho 
most  thorough,  tho  most  complete,  and  the  most  satisfactory  analysis  of 
the  very  peculiar  government  under  which  we  live  that  has  over  been 
given  to  tho  political  world.  It  is  even  now  tho  text  book  of  tho  Demo- 
cratic party.  From  this  report,  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every 
Democrat,  tho  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain  principle,  founded  in  common  sense,  illustrated 
by  common  practice,  and  issential  to  the  nature  of  compacts,  that,  where  resort  can  be  had  to 
no  tribunal  superior  to  the  authority  of  the  parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  the  right- 
ful judges,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain  made  has  been  pursued  or  violated.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  States,  given  by  each  in 
its  sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability  and  dignitv,  as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  tho 
Constitution,  that  it  rests  on  this  legitimate  and  solid  foundation.  The  States,  then,  being 
parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  and  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity, 
that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  authority,  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the 
compact  made  by  them  be  violated ;  and,  consequently,  that,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must 
themselves  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  re- 
quire their  interposition. 

*  #  *  *  *  «  *  » 

From  this  view  of  the  resolution,  it  would  seem  inconceivable  that  it  can  incur  any  just  dis- 
approbation from  those  who,  laying  aside  all  momentary  impressions,  and  recollecting  the  gen- 
uine source  and  object  of  the  Federal  Constitut  ion,  shall  candidly  and  accurately  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  General  Assembly.   If  the  deliberate  exercise  ot  dangerous  powers,  palpably 
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withheld  by  the  Constitution,  could  not  justify  the  parties  to  it,  in  interposing  even  so  far  as 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  Constitution  itself,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  parties  to  it,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  relief  from  usurped 
power,  and  a  direct  subversion  of  the  rights  specified  or  recognized  under  all  the  State  Consti- 
tutions, as  well  as  a  plain  denial  of  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  our  independence 
itself  was  declared. 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  expositor  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  last  resort ;  and  it  may  be  asked  for  what  reason,  the  declaration  by  the 
General  Assembly,  supposing  it  to  be  theoretically  true,  could  be  required  at  the  present  day 
and  in  so  solemu  a  manner. 

On  this  objection  it  might  bo  observed,  first,  that  there  may  be  instances  of  usurped  power, 
which  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  would  never  draw  within  the  control  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment; secondly,  that  if  the  decision  of  the  judiciary  be  raised  above  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  parties  to  the  Constitution,  the  decisions  of  the  other  departments,  not  carried  by 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution  before  the  judiciary,  must  be  equally  authoritative  and  final  with 
the  decisions  of  that  department.  But  the  proper  answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  relates  to  those  great  and  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  all  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution  may  prove  ineffectual  against  infractions  dangerous  to  the  essential 
rights  of  the  parties  to  it.  The  resolution  supposes  that  dangerous  powers,  not  delegated, 
may  not  only  be  usurped  and  executed  by  the  other  departments,  but  that  the  judicial  depart- 
ment also  may  exercise  or  sanction  dangerous  powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  ultimate  right  of  the  parties  to  the  Constitution,  to  judge  whether 
the  compact  has  been  dangerously  violated,  must  extend  to  violations  by  one  delegated  au- 
thority, as  well  as  by  another  ;  by  the  judiciary,  as  well  as  by  the  Executive,  or  the  Legislature. 

However  true,  therefore,  it  may  be,  that  the  judicial  department  is,  in  all  questions  submit- 
ted to  it  by  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  this  resort  must  neces- 
sarily be  deemed  the  last  in  relation  to  the  authorities  of  the  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  from  which 
the  judicial  as  well  as  the  other  departments  hold  their  delegated  trusts.  On  any  other  hy- 
pothesis, the  delegation  of  judicial  power  would  annul  the  authority  delegating  it ;  and  the 
concurrence  of  this  department  with  the  others  in  usurped  powers,  might  subvert  for  ever,  and 
beyond  the  possible  reach  of  any  rightful  remedy,  the  very  Constitution  which  all  were  insti- 
tuted to  preserve. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  'which  were  drafted  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.    The  first  of  these  resolutions  runs  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  several  States  composing  the  United  States  of  America,  are  not  united  on 
the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their  General  Government ;  but  that  by  compact, 
under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  amendments  thereto, 
they  constituted  a  General  Government  for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  government 
certain  definite  powers,  reserving,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their  own 
self-government;  and  that  whensoever  the  General  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers, 
its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force  :  That  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded  as 
a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming  as  to  itself,  the  other  party :  That  the 
government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Consti- 
tution, the  measure  of  its  powers;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  parties 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

It  was  upon  the  principles  enunciated  in  those  resolutions  that  the  Ke- 
publican  party  (afterwards  designated  as  Democrats,  by  way  of  re- 
proach) was  based;  it  was  upon  these  principles  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
run  against  the  elder  Adams,  and  it  was  upon  these  principles  that  the 
Republicans  triumphed  over  the  Federalists. 

But  there  is  better,  or  at  least  more  modern,  authority  than  even  that 
which  has  been  cited,  for  saying  that  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions embody  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
National  Democratic  Convention  which  met  at  Cincinnati  in  1856,  in- 
serted in  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed  energy  of  purpose  the  well  considered  declarations 
of  former  Conventions  upon  the  sectional  issue  of  domestic  slavery,  and  concerning  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  States. 

And  amongst  these  former  well-considered  declarations  which  are  reit- 
erated with  renewed  energy,  appears  the  following: 

That  the  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia 
Legislature  in  1799 ;  that  it  adopts  those  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  its 
political  creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry  them  out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import. 
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We  arc  now  to  remember  that  the  members  of  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion of  18(50,  were  divided  between  two  platforms  that  were  presented  in 
the  majority  and  minority  reports,  and  that  both  reports  affirmed  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  and  that  upon  the  construction  of  the  resolution 
quoted  above,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion;  therefore,  it  mav 
be  said,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  that  the  Convention  at  Charleston, 
in  18(50,  unanimously  declared  that  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolu- 
tions constitute  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  the  politic*]  creed  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Whether  he  be  light  or  wrong  in  the  abstract,  no  one 
can  decently  claim  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  who 
does  not  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  those  resolu- 
tions. Now,  let  us  see  how  a  denial  of  the  right  of  secession  upon  tho 
part  of  a  State,  and  a  claim  for  the  power  of  coercion,  upon  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  accord  with  the  "obvious  meaning  and  import" 
of  these  resolutions.  They  declare  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
result  of  a  compact  between  sovereign  States;  that  the  compact  may  be 
violated  either  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  separate  governments, 
or  through  that  of  the  general  agent;  that  a  proper  construction  of  tho 
compact  ignores  the  idea  of  submission  to  any  arbiter  of  the  question  of 
the  violation  of  the  compact;  that  this  power  the  several  States  reserved 
to  themselves;  that  to  have  surrendered  this  power  to  their  confederates 
would  havo  been  to  surrender  their  (Sovereignty,  and  to  make  the  federal 
a  consolidated  government.  If,  then,  the  Federal  Government,  which  is 
one  of  limited  and  special  powers,  is  not  authorized  to  determine  the 
question,  when  raised  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  compact,  as  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  compact,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  can  be  empowered  to  com- 
pel obedience  from  such  party?  This  would  be  to  ascribe  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  enforce  a  decree  which  it  is  admitted  they  have 
no  power  to  render.  If  they  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  to  deter- 
mine,  they  can  have  no  authority  to  enforce. 

But  these  resolutions,  "  one  of  tho  main  pillars  of  the  Democratic  creed," 
declare  not  only  that  the  States  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  deter- 
mining for  themselves  the  question  of  infractions  of  the  compact,  but  that 
it  is  for  them  also  to  judge  "of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  This 
is  nothing  but  to  assert  that  a  question  raised  by  one  of  the  sovereign  par- 
ties to  the  compact,  as  to  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  agreement  b}'  any 
of  the  other  parties,  is  a  question  to  be  determined,  not  by  tho  common 
agent  under  the  Constitution,  but  by  tho  parties  themselves,  outside  of 
it.  The  whole  difficulty  upon  this  subject  vanishes  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  distinctive  existence.  Upon 
a  little  reflection,  it  will  appear  that  what  we  call  government  is  tho  re- 
sult of  a  compact,  express  or  implied,  written  or  unwritten.  American 
governments  are  the  result  of  definite,  precise,  and  written  compacts. 
The  State  governments  are  the  result  of  compacts  between  individuals — 
the  Federal  government,  of  a  compact  botween  sovereign  States.  Tho 
one  is  intended  to  operate  upon  and  control  absolutely  the  parties  to  the 
compact — for  every  government  which  is  invested  with  authority  to 
determine  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  is,  legally,  absolute — the  other 
was  designed  to  control  and  direct  the  foreign  relations  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  but  never  to  determine  or  control  tho  relations  of  the  par- 
ties towards  each  other.  What  we  mean  then  by  saying  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  distinctive  existence  is,  that  it  is  merely  tho 
agent  through  whom  the  compact  between  the  States  is  to  bo  carried 
out;  it  is  onl}'  to  be  considered  as  an  agent,  and  that  agent  always  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  a  constitutional  majority  of  its  principals.  Now, 
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although  it  is  true  that  the  constitutional  majority  is  to  prevail  on  all 
legitimate  subjects  of  legislation,  Constitutions  are  adopted  for  the  very 
purpose  of  limiting  the  action  of  constitutional  majorities.  But  if  consti- 
tutional majorities  are  to  determino  the  limits  of  their  own  power,  they 
are  unlimited;  consequently,  to  grant  to  the  Federal  Government,  that  is 
to  a  constitutional  majority  of  the  States,  the  power  of  construing  the 
compact,  would  be  to  make  such  a  majority  omnipotent,  and  defeat  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It  is  only  from  con- 
sidering the  Federal  Government  as  a  distinct  and  separate  thing  from 
the  States,  that  the  idea  could  ever  have  originated  of  making  it  the  um- 
pire between  the  dissentient  sovereigns.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
action  of  the  States,  the  absurdity  of  making  these  States  the  umpire  in 
a  case  in  which  they  are  the  parties  impleaded,  becomes  apparent.  Let 
us  now  take  the  action  of  South  Carolina  and  test  it  by  the  principles  of 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  to  which  wo  are  all  so  solemnly 
pledged.  She  charges  that  Massachusetts,  and  other  States,  who  have 
placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
have  violated  the  compact  from  which  the  Federal  Government  results. 
This  time  the  charge  is  that  the  contracting  parties  have  violated  the 
compact,  not  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  general  agent,  but  di- 
rectly through  the  intervention  of  State  governments.  According  to  our 
well  established  democratic  theoiy,  there  is  no  arbiter  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  a  dispute  between  the  original  sovereign  contracting  parties. 
As  one  of  those  parties,  South  Carolina  must  determine  this  question  for 
herself,  and  settle  it  as  best  she  can  with  her  co-sovereigns — no  earthly 
tribunal  can  interpose  between  them.  She  is  the  "sole  judge  of  the  in- 
fraction, and  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  She  determines  that 
the  infraction  has  been  committed,  and,  as  a  mode  of  redress,  she  resorts 
to  secession.  By  virtue  of  her  sovereignty  she  declares  that  she  will  no 
longer  hold  herself  bound  by  a  compact  which  she  adjudges  to  have  been 
violated  by  her  confederates.  If  the  world  thinks  she  is  right  in  her  as- 
sertion that  the  compact  has  been  violated  by  her  associates,  "  the  world  " 
must  uphold  the  propriety  of  her  withdrawal — nay,  more,  if  of  several 
sovereign  parties  to  a  compact,  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  agreement 
is  committed  by  one  or  more,  not  only  is  this  a  cause  of  withdrawal  upon 
the  part  of  the  unoffending  parties,  but  it  is,  by  all  the  laws  of  nations,  a 
just  cause  of  war.    Mr.  Madison  said  in  the  Federal  Convention : 

If  we  consider  the  Federal  Union  as  analogous,  not  to  the  social  compacts  among  individual 
men,  but  to  the  Conventions  among  individual  States,  what  is  the  doctrine  resulting  from  these 
Conventions  ?  Clearly,  according  to  the  expositors  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  a  breach  of  any 
one  article,  by  any  one  party,  leaves  all  the  others  at  liberty  to  consider  the  whole  Convention 
as  dissolved,  unless  they  choose,  rather,  to  compel  the  delinquent  party  to  repair  the  breach. 

From  this  doctrine  it  would  follow  that,  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who 
hold  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  and 
to  this  doctrine  the  whole  Democratic  party  is  pledged,  South  Carolina 
would  be  justified  in  treating  the  admitted  violation  of  the  compact  by 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  States  who  have  refused  obedience  to  the 
fugitive  slave  law  as  a  dissolution  of  the  Convention  from  which  results 
what  we  call  the  Union,  or  she  might  rightfully  punish  such  violation 
and  compel  obedience.  She  has  selected  the  mildest  and  most  peace- 
ful alternative.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  evory  other  State  in  the 
Union  is  as  sovereign  as  the  Stato  of  South  Carolina,  and  like  her,  may 
determine,  each  for  herself,  how  she  will  dispose  of  the  question  raised 
by  the  position  her  co-State  has  assumed.    In  short,  it  is  a  question  be- 
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tween  the  original  sovereign  parties  to  the  compact,  to  bo  settled,  like 
every  other  question  between  sovereigns,  by  acquiescence,  negotiation, 
or  the  sword.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  independent  position  of 
South  Carolina  may  not  be  treated  as  a  cause  of  war  by  some  or  all  of 
the  other  sovereign  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  only  asserted  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  offended  States 
upon  this  subject.  It  may  be  said,  that  upon  the  Democratic  theory, 
South  Carolina  has  become  a  foreign  nation,  and  that  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  declare  war  against  such  a  people.  To  this  proposition  South 
Carolina  has  no  objection  to  make.  Although  it  may  be  theoretically 
true  that  the  withdrawal  of  one  partner  destroys  the  condition  upon 
which  the  others  joined,  it  is  certainly  competent  for  the  remaining  part- 
ners to  make  a  new  firm  upon  the  former  terms,  omitting  the  quondam 
member.  Possibly,  such  would  bo  the  effect  of  an  acquiescence  upon  the 
part  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  confederacy  in  the  continued  action 
of  the  common  agent.  It  would  certainly  not  lie  in  tho  mouth  of  the 
seceding  State  to  complain  that  the  self-constituted  agent  of  the  other 
States  was  exercising  a  power  not  conferred  by  those  States.  But  the 
right  does  appertain  to  the  remaining  States,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  say 
to  the  general  agent,  "  whilst  I  have  invested  you  with  the  authority  to 
declare  war  against  foreign  powers,  that  authority  must  be  construed  to 
have  been  limited  to  those  nations  who  were  when  the  power  was  granted, 
of  a  foreign  nationality."  Kentucky  might  well  say  to  the  general  agent, 
"I  never  authorized  you  to  commit  me  to  a  war  against  the  people  of 
Virginia,  from  whom,  for  the  most  part,  my  people  derived  their  man- 
ners, habits,  customs,  and  lineage." 

But,  grant  that  South  Carolina  has,  by  her  own  sovereign  act,  with- 
drawn from  the  North  American  Confederation  and  become  towards  tho 
other  States  a  foreign  people — grant  that  by  acquiescence  the  remaining 
States  have  formed  a  new  confederation  upon  tho  old  terms,  then  there 
is  no  question  that  Congress  would  have  power  to  declare  war  against 
South  Carolina.  But  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  cannot  declare 
war  against  a  foreign  nation,  and  without  such  a  declaration  upon  tho 
part  of  Congress,  he  has  no  power  to  commit  an  act  of  aggression  upon 
an  unoffending  friendly  people.  But  admitting,  which  our  Democratic 
doctrine  does,  the  right  of  South  Carolina  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
at  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  what  has  she  done,  or  what  is  sho 
likely  to  do,  to  justify  the  other  States  in  making  war  upon  her?  On  our 
theory  she  stands  just  where  she  did  had  she  refused  originally  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Confederation.  The  other  twelve  States  would,  perhaps, 
have  had  the  physical  power,  would  they  have  had  the  moral  right  to  co- 
erce her  into  the  Confederation!'  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  violation 
of  moral  principles  a  nation  is  only  responsible  to  public  opinion,  and  that 
a  very  large  latitude  is  allowed  to  national  morals.  Still,  there  are  limits 
which  no  nation  can  transcend.  The  day  has  arrived  when  no  powerful 
people  can  make  war  upon  a  weaker  nation  without  assigning  some  decent 
pretext  for  such  action.  Now,  if  the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  from 
the  Union  be  no  cause  of  war,  and  in  Democratic  eyes  it  cannot  be,  what 
has  she  done,  to  justify  such  a  procedure  ?  If  she  has  a  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union  and  restore  herself  to  her  original  status,  she  is 
of  course,  bound  for  her  quota  of  the  public  debt  and  entitled  to  her 
quota  of  the  common  property.  As  to  the  territory  ceded  to  tho  com- 
munity for  forts,  arsenals,  etc.  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  ceded 
having  lapsed,  the}'  of  course  revert  to  the  donor.  This  is  a  principlo 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  lawyer,  and  one  which  needs  no  illustra- 
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tion.  To  assert  her  title  to  this  reverting  territory  is  the  necessary- 
consequence  of  her  admitted  right  to  assume  her  original  status. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  that  South 
Carolina  can  appeal  for  support  in  the  position  she  has  assumed.  She 
may  point  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  clause  of  which  reads 
as  follows : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident ;  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  aruong  men, 
deriving  their  just  rights  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it 
and  institute  new  government  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  pow- 
ers in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Madison  objected,  in  the  convention  of  1787,  to 
the  proposition  to  empower  Congress  to  use  force  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling obedience  upon  the  part  of  a  refractory  State,  putting  his  objec- 
tion upon  the  ground  that  such  a  power  would  bo  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  whole  object  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  to  secure  harmony 
and  concord,  and  not  to  provide  for  hostilities,  and  that  this  objection  was 
unanimously  sustained  by  the  convention.  Now,  South  Carolina  must  be 
either  considered  as  a  refractory  State  within  the  Union,  or  a  foreign  Re- 
public out  of  it.  In  the  first  case  we  see  that  from  the  Constitution  was 
excluded,  ex  industria,  any  clause  giving  Congress  the  power  to  forcibly 
reduce  her.  The  only  ground  upon  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
proceed  against  her  is  upon  the  presumption  that  she  is  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent, foreign  Republic,  and  that  the  remaining  States  have  tacitly 
renewed  the  former  compact,  that  is,  readopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
"United  States.  Then,  indeed,  the  Congress  of  the  thirty-two  remaining 
States  would  have  the  constitutional  power  to  declare  war  against  South 
Carolina.  But  what  cause  has  she  given,  or  what  cause  is  she  likely  to 
give,  for  such  a  declaration  ?  If  there  be  anything  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  she  has  done  no  more  than  exercise  a  great  national  right 
in  abolishing  her  former  connections  and  instituting  a  government  in  the 
opinion  of  her  people  "more  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 
If  there  be  anything  in  the  resolutions  of  '98,  which  the  Democratic  party 
is  so  solemnly  pledged  to  carry  out,  she  is  only  exercising  a  reserved 
right  in  judging  of  the  infraction  of  the  compact  by  her  confederates, 
and  she  has  certainly  availed  herself  of  the  most  peaceable  and  unobjec- 
tionable mode  of  redress.  In  neither  aspect  can  her  act  be  considered  a 
justifiable  cause  of  war.  In  such  a  war  South  Carolina  would  necessarily 
command  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  assistance,  of  every  pure,  honest,  up- 
right, Democrat,  or  there  is  no  meaning  in  pledges  or  professions. 

Is  it  not  now  apparent  that  when  an  individual  calling  himself  a  Dem- 
ocrat advocates  the  doctrine  of  coercion,  he  is  overthrowing  one  of  the 
"  main  foundations  of  the  creed  "  of  the  party  to  which  he  professes  to 
belong?  If  he  be  honest,  when  he  comes  to  understand  this  subject  thor- 
oughly, he  must  either  abandon  his  views,  or  take  position  with  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Democratic  party. 

It  is  contemplated,  however,  that  South  Carolina  may  take  forcible 
possession  of  that  portion  of  her  territory,  which  has  been  heretofore  used 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  forts,  arsenals,  etc.  and  this,  it  is  said, 
will  be  just  cause  of  war.  Surely  this  is  incorrect.  If  South  Carolina 
may  legitimately  withdraw  from  the  Union  and  establish  a  government 
more  productive  in  her  opinion  of  safety  and  happiness,  the  end  and  ob- 
ject for  which  the  original  grant  was  made  having  lapsed,  by  every  rule 
of  law  and  morality,  as  has  been  urged  before,  the  thing  granted  reverts 
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to  the  donor.  To  say  that  South  Carolina  might  legitimately  become  a 
6eparate  and  independent  Republic,  but  tbat  she  would  still  be  under  an 
obligation  to  permit  a  foreign  power  to  keep  up  forts  and  arsenals  within 
her  territories,  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  coercionists  that  they  propose  to  take  no  ac- 
tion against  the  sovereign  State  of  South  Carolina;  the}'  will  ignore  her 
action  and  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
part  of  individuals.  The  old  Federal  party  in  its  palmiest  days  never 
went  quite  so  far  as  to  ignore  the  separate  existence  of  the  eovereign 
States  of  this  Union.  The  man  who  subscribes  to  the  resolutions  of  '98 
recognizes  it  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  political  system.  But  let  us  see 
where  the  doctrine  of  the  coercionists  will  lead  us.  They  propose  to  op- 
erate upon  individuals  and  not  on  States.  Thero  is  then  to  be  no  war; 
every  thing  that  is  done,  is  to  be  done  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  yet 
they  contemplate  the  commission  of  homicides  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  Sta  te.  Suppose  an  armed  force  should  approach  Fort  Sum- 
ter— suppose  Major  Anderson's  company  should  fire  on  them  and  some 
of  them  should  be  killed,  would  not  such  an  act  constitute  a  legitimate- 
subject  of  inquiry  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  commit- 
ted, and  would  not  Major  Anderson  and  his  men  be  liable  to  be  indicted, 
arrested,  and  tried,  by  the  civil  authorities?  Would  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  because  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  refuse  obedience  to 
the  civil  authority  of  the  State  in  which  he  happened  to  be  resident?  Or 
is  it  expected  that  Major  Anderson  will  proclaim  martial  law  in  South 
Carolina,  place  himself  above  the  laws,  and  try  his  fellow-citizens,  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  mark  you,  by  a  drum-head  court  martial?  The  advo- 
cates of  coercion  may  take  their  choice  between  the  operation  upon  indi- 
viduals, or  warlike  hostilities;  either  way,  they  find  themselves  embar- 
rassed by  the  rejection  in  the  convention  of  the  proposition  to  bestow 
upon  Congress  the  power  of  coercing  a  seceding  State.  If  they  declare 
war,  it  must  be  against  an  unoffending,  independent,  neighboring  govern- 
ment. If  they  do  not  recognize  the  separate  and  independent  existence 
of  her  government,  then,  are  her  citizens,  for  any  individual  offenses  with 
which  they  may  be  charged,  entitled  to  be  tried  by  the  civil  tribunals  of 
the  country.  In  neither  event  can  a  military  force  be  legally  and  right- 
fully brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  last  section  of  the  third  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  reads  as  follows  : 

The  trials  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  6hall  he  by  jury;  and  such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crime  shall  have  been  committed. 

The  sixth  amendment  secures  the  accused  a  speedy  trial,  and  confines 
the  place  to  the  district  in  which  the  crime  is  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

So  that  if  any  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  any  overt  act  of  treason  within  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, they  must  be  tried  by  a  jury,  in  the  State.  There  is  not  much  ques- 
tion as  to  the  result  of  such  a  trial,  and  to  this  remedy  are  the  coercionists, 
who  propose  to  operate,  not  upon  States,  but  upon  individuals,  necessarily 
confined. 

It  is  sometimes  urged,  in  opposition  to  these  views,  that  Congress  is 
authorized  "  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  or 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  Can  it  be  pretended  that  this 
clause  authorizes  Congress  at  its  will  and  pleasure  to  substitute  for  tho 
civil  tribunals  and  jury  trial,  military  punishment,  and  yet  to  this  extent 
must  the  coercionist  who  relies  on  this  clause  go.   There  is  another  clause 
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in  the  Constitution  which  explains  the  one  to  which  we  have  referred. 
The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  reads  as  follows : 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion;  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or 
of  the  Executive,  when  the  Legislature  caunot  be  convened,  against  domestic  violence. 

Now  it  is  we  learn  when  and  how  the  militia  are  to  be  used  in  enfor- 
cing the  laws  of  the  Union  in  suppressing  insurrection,  or  repelling  inva- 
sion. The  laws  of  the  United  States,  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Consti- 
tution, are  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  Now,  a  systematic  opposition 
may  be  made  within  a  State  by  her  citizens  to  the  execution  of  her  laws. 
The  civil  power  may  be  incompetent  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  civil 
tribunals;  they  may  be  forcibly  resisted.  This  would  constitute  a  case 
of  domestic  violence.  Such  was  the  action  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
of  San  Francisco  in  18515.  But  whether  in  such  cases  the  militia  of  other 
States  is  to  be  called  into  action,  is  a  question,  not  for  the  Federal,  but 
the  State,  government.  The  militia  may  be  used  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
that  is  to  repel  invasion,  at  tho  discretion  of  Congress,  but,  to  quell  in- 
ternal or  domestic  violence,  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  it  can  only  march 
at  the  request  of  the  State. 

General  Jackson  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  American 
people.  His  conduct  towards  South  Carolina,  in  1832,  is  often  appealod 
to  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  tho  Federal  coercionists.  It  might  be 
enough  to  say  that  we  are  not  a  nation  of  hero  worshippers — that  a  man, 
however  good,  however  pure  he  may  be,  is  liable  to  err,  and  it  is  only  a 
people  steeped  in  ignorance  and  superstition  who  can  be  made  to  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  any  mortal.  But  the  truth  is,  the  conduct  of  the 
President,  in  connection  with  the  unhappy  troubles  of  1832,  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  both  by  his  friends  and  foes.  Instead  of  the  vio- 
lence and  ferocity  that  is  attributed  to  him,  General  Jackson's  conduct 
was  marked  by  a  moderation  and  forbearance  that  are  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  bloodthirstiness  which  is  displayed  by  those  who  imagine 
that  they  are  imitating  the  old  hero.  It  is  true  that  the  "  proclamation  " 
denied  the  right  of  nullification,  even  of  secession,  and  asserted  the  power 
of  coercion  ;  but  this  document,  and  the  message  afterwards  transmitted 
to  Congress,  one  of  the  ablest  Federal  papers  that  has  ever  emanated 
from  that  old  party,  were  written  by  Edward  Livingston,  himself  a 
Federalist,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  day.  Its 
doctrines  were  indignantl}'  repudiated,  by  not  only  the  Democratic  party, 
but  by  the  States  Eights  Whigs.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  John  Bell  of  Tennessee, 
as  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  South  Carolina 
message  of  the  President,  accompanied  the  presentation  of  what  has  been 
Bomewhat  erroneously  called  "  the  force  bill,"  with  a  report,  from  which, 
is  taken  the  following  extract : 

The  committee  are  fully  sensible  that  the  attitude  assumed  by  South  Carolina  may  seriously 
embarrass  the  operations  of  this  government;  yet  they  maintain,  that  if,  in  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  General  Government  and  one  of  the  States,  a  resort  to  the  military  and  naval  power 
of  the  Union  can  ever  be  justified,  that  resort  should  only  be  made  in  the  last  extremity,  and 
after  every  other  mode  of  adjustment  has  failed.  While  we  can  never  forget  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  founded  on  the  free  and  voluntary  consent  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
that  it  was  the  result  of  compromise,  we  are  equally  conscious  that  it  can  only  be  preserved 
by  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance.  What  would  be  tho  consequences  of  employing 
force  lor  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  present  unhappy  controversy,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  The  interest  in  the  question  from  which  it  has  originated  is  not  limited  to  a  single 
State,  but  extends  to  an  entire  section  of  the  country  ;  and,  among  the  unhappy  results  of  the 
application  of  force,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  from  a  controversy  between  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  a  single  State,  it  would  extend  to  a  conflict  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
country,  and  might  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  Union  itself. 

But,  independent  of  the  danger  thus  apprehended,  and  even  admitting  that  the  dreaded  ca- 
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lamity  referred  to  might  not  result  from  the  employment  of  foree"a6  contemplated,  still  it 
would  produce,  throughout  the  Southern  country,  a  state  of  feeling  towards  the  government, 
and  a  deep  and  settled  hostility  against  the  other  sections  of  the  Union,  which  every  patriot 
would  deplore,  and  which  every  statesman  should  earnestly  endeavor  to  prevent.  Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  and  anxious  to  avoid,  if  possible,  even  the  hazard  of  civil  war  or  blood-  I 
shed,  your  committee,  in  the  bill  which  they  herewith  submit,  propose  to  enlarge  the  powers 
and  give  additional  strength  to  the  process  of  the  United  States  courts,  in  the  hope  that  the 
energies  of  the  government,  acting  through  its  judicial  tribunals,  may  prove  abundautly  com- 
petent to  the  emergency. 

Ours  is  essentially  a  government  of  laws ;  and  their  enforcement  must  mainly  depend  on 
enlightened  public  opinion.    So  long,  then,  as  these  laws  are  mild  and  just  in  their  character,  | 
and  equal  and  impartial  in  their  operation,  we  need  no  other  guaranty  for  their  execution  than 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.    When,  therefore,  a  law  is  made  by  the  government 
bo  oppressive  and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  one  of  these  States  as  to  deter-  1 
mine  them  to  resist  it  at  every  hazard,  it  is  evidence  of  the  justice  of  their  complaints,  which 
should  not  be  disregarded  ;  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Legislature,  instead  of  devising 
rigorous  means  to  enforce  it,  to  modify  the  obnoxious  law.   Such  is  now  the  case  with  South. 
Carolina;  and  in  addition  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  her  own  people,  and  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  as  to  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  tariff 
laws,  she  is  sustained  by  a  great  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Union.  The 
President,  too,  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  earnestly  impressed 
on  Congress  the  justice  and  importance  of  altering  and  modifying  the  laws  in  question;  and 
your  committee  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  are  carried 
out  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  will  tend  mora 
effectually  to  allay  the  excited  feeling  of  the  South,  to  avert  the  crisis  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  and  to  restore  harmony  to  our  once  happy  Union,  than  any  provisions  which  can 
be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  custom-houses,  clothiug  the  courts  with  additional  powers,  or  j 
invasion  by  fleets  and  armies.    But,  should  Congress  still  refuse  to  yield  to  the  complaints  and 
remonstrances  of  the  South  ;  should  that  feeling  of  kindness  and  conciliation  so  indispensable  ' 
to  the  preservation  of  this  great  confederacy  cease  to  exert  its  influence;  and  should  the  laws 
now  in  force,  together  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill  herewith  reported,  be  evaded,  ! 
or  successfully  resisted  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  will  it  be  time  for  the  representatives  of  the  American  people  to  consider 
and  decide  that  most  delicate  and  deeply  interesting  question — the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  one  of  the  sovereign  members  of  this  Union  to  obedience  to  its  laws  by  1 
military  force ;  a  power,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  was  several  times  proposed  to  be  given  in  the  for-  1 
mation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  never  conferred. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  the  \ 
readers  of  these  pages,  that  the  committee  who  reported  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Force  Bill,  were  very  far  from  supposing  that  there  was 
anything  in  that  bill  that  recognized  "the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  one  of  the  sovereign  members  of  this  Union  to  obedience 
to  its  laws  by  military  force."    The  fact  is,  the  bill  and  the  report  were  a 
repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Livingston  proclamation  and  message. 
The  message  asserted  the  right  of  coercion,  and  asked  for  the  passage  of 
a  law  authorizing  the  collection  of  cash  duties  in  the  port  of  Charleston.  • 
We  have  seen  how  the  committee  disposed  of  the  doctrine  of  coercion; 
they  denied  the  request  for  the  removal  of  the  Custom-House  and  the 
collection  of  cash  duties.    Their  views  on  this  subject  are  expressed  in  1 
the  following  paragraph  : 

The  committee  have  made  no  provision  for  the  removal  of  custom-houses,  and  exaction  of 
cash  duties,  as  suggested  by  the  President.  Such  regulations,  especially  the  latter,  they  con- 
ceive would  be  in  violation  of  those  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  declare  that  "all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,"  and  that  "  no  preference 
shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those 
of  another."  To  require  the  duties  on  goods  brought  into  the  ports  of  one  State  to  be  paid  in 
cash,  and  to  allow  a  credit  upon  those  imported  into  the  others,  would  be  entirely  at  variance 
with  that  uniformity  thus  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  must  give  a  decided  advantage  to 
those  ports  where  the  credit  system  prevails,  over  those  where  cash  payments  are  enforced. 
It  would  do  more  ;  it  would  be  virtually  denying  to  citizens  of  one  State  privileges  which  are 
enjoyed  by  those  of  another.  The  merchant  at  Charleston  must  pay  the  custom-house  duties 
on  receiving  his  goods,  while  the  merchant  at  Savannah  is  allowed  a  credit  of  from  three  to 
twelve  months.    Is  this  uniformity  ?   Do  these  merchants  enjoy  equal  privileges  ? 

This  little  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  forbids  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  different  ports  in  the  Union,  operates  as  a  terrible  stumbling 
block  to  those  wiseacres  who  propose  to  collect  revenues  in  a  peculiar 
and  summary  manner  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
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It  was  in  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  pi-oclamation,  and  the  dignity 
they  derived  from  General  Jackson's  great  name,  that  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions  were  incorporated  in  the  first  Democratic  platform, 
(where,  as  has  been  before  shown,  they  have  remained  ever  since.  There 
lis  another  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  the  federal  doctrine  of  co- 
ercion had  been  repudiated  by  the  Democratic  party.  Through  five  years 
of  nullification  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  it  has  never  been  proposed  to  ex- 
ercise it.  The  Democrats  deny  entirely  the  existence  of  such  a  power, 
and  the  Eepublicans  think  it  exists  only  so  far  as  South  Carolina  is  con- 
cerned. 

To  show  that  General  Jackson,  although  determined  that  resistance 
might  be  made  to  attacks  upon  the  forts  and  troops  of  the  United  States, 
went  no  further  than  absolute  self-defense,  the  following  extracts  are 
made  from  instructions  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Scott, 
who  had  been  sent  down  to  Charleston.  Under  date  of  November  18th, 
1832,  the  Secretary  writes  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  follows  : 

Tour  duty  will  be  one  of  great  importance  and  of  great  delicacy.  Tou  will  consult  fully  and 
freely  with  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston  ami  with  the  District  Attorney  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  you  will  take  no  step,  except  in  what  relates  to  the  immediate  defense  and  security 
of  the  posts  without  their  order  and  concurrence.  The  execution  of  the  laws  will  be  enforced 
through  the  civil  authority,  and  by  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  acts  of  Congress.  Should, 
unfortunately,  a  crisis  arise  when  the  ordinary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  ollicers  shall  not 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  President  shall  determine  the  course  to  be  taken  and  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  Till,  therefore,  you  are  otherwise  instructed,  you  will  act  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  legal  requisitions  of  the  proper  civil  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  under  date  of  January  26th,  1833,  ho  writes : 

It  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  the  President  that  the  present  unhappy  difficulties  in  South 
Carolina  should  be  terminated  without  any  forcible  collision  ;  and  it  is  his  determination  that, 
if  such  collision  does  occur,  it  shall  not  be  justly  imputable  to  the  United  States.  He  is  there- 
fore desirous  that,  in  all  your  proceedings,  while  you  execute  your  duty  (irmly,  you  act  with 
as  much  discretion  and  moderation  as  possible.  And  this  course  he  has  never  doubted  you 
■R  ill  adopt. 

Self-defense  is  a  right  belonging  as  much  to  military  bodies  as  to  individuals  :  and  officers, 
commanding  separate  forts,  arc  responsible,  at  all  times,  for  their  defense,  and  are  bound  to 
use  due  precaution  to  avoid  danger.  If  a  body  of  armed  men  approach  Sullivan's  Island  with 
apparently  hostile  views,  it  will  be  proper  to  pursue  the  course  indicated  by  you  to  Colonel 
Bankhead.  That  is,  to  warn  their  commanding  officer  to  retire,  and  to  inform  him  of  the 
course  which  you  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  in  the  event  of  his  continued  approach.  Should 
this  warning  be  useless,  and  the  armed  body  attempt  to  laud,  you  will  be  justified  in  resisting 
such  attempt.  But  before  this  unfortunate  alternative  is  resorted  to,  I  rely  upon  your  patriotism 
aud  discretion,  to  endeavor,  by  all  reasonable  and  peaceful  means,  to  induce  any  such  armed 
body  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  The  subject  is  committed  to  you,  in  the  full  conviction, 
that  while  you  discharge  your  duty  as  au  officer,  you  will  be  mindful  of  the  great  delicacy  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  anxiety  of  the  President  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  resort  to  force.  But 
whatever  the  first  rights  of  self-defense  require,  must  be  done,  should  a  case  occur  involving 
euch  a  question. 

How  different  is  the  tone  of  these  dispatches  from  that  of  the  bluster- 
ing bullies  who,  one  would  think,  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  it  asked,  what  is  a  government  worth  which 
lacks  the  power  of  self-preservation — a  government  from  which  one  or 
more  of  the  community  can  withdraw  at  pleasure?  Some,  even,  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  if  that  be  indeed  the  real  character  of  the  American 
Union,  the  sooner  it  is  dissolved  the  better.  This  is  the  tone  and  almost 
the  exact  language  of  the  old  Federalists.  A  strong  controlling  supreme 
central  government  has  been  always  a  favorite  idea  with  a  large  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  American  people.  They  have  sought  to  im- 
press this  character  upon  the  Federal  Government  by  the  most  latitudin- 
ous  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Hence,  from  their  favor  to  the  Fed- 
eral, at  the  supposed  expense  of  the  State  governments,  they  were  called 
"  Federalists."    The  same  political  view,  as  we  have  seen,  prevailed  in 
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the  Convention  of  1787;  and  amongst  its  advocates  were  found  some  o 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  distinguished  body ;  they  were  tlieafl 
known  as  Nationalists;  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Ham-| 
ilton  and  Madison.    They  proposed  to  make  the  Federal  Government  su-l 
preinc — Mr.  Madison,  by  giving  it  a  negative  upon  State  laws,  Mr.  IIam-| 
ilton,  by  entirely  obliterating  State  lines.    Mr.  Madison  predicted,  andl 
warned  the  Convention  of,  the  very  difficulty  that  now  threatens  tot 
destroy  the  Union.    lie  and  Hamilton  both  urged  the  trouble  likely  tol 
arise  f  rom  the  clashing  either  of  the  State  governments  with  each  other! 
or  with  the  central  power.    They  both  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necesJ 
eity  of  a  supreme  head.    They  were  both  beaten  in  the  Convention,  and! 
their  plans  were  both  rejected.    Mr.  Madison  then  declared  that  the  Con  J 
vention  had  determined  upon  a  Federal  system  that  was  hardly  wcrJ 
thy  the  name  of "  government."    He  said,  this  is  a  mere  federation  oft 
sovereign  States,  and  an  infraction  of  the  league  by  one  of  the  States* 
works  a  legitimate  dissolution  of  the  Union.    His  language  has  already 
been  quoted.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a  consolidated  government,  as  pron 
posed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  or  a  confederation  with  final  and  supreme  poworl 
lodged  in  the  central  head,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  .Madison,  has  its  advan- 
tages, especially  when  the  government  is  to  operate  upon  a  homogene- 
ous people,  of  similar  pursuits  and  similar  interests.    It  is  said  that  -Mr. 
Toombs  favors  such  a  government  for  the  Gulf  States.    But  such  a  gov- 
ernment is  inapplicable  to  the  diversified  manners,  habits,  customs,  and 
interests,  that  prevail  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Hamilton  admitted  that  the  extent  of  the  country,  that  is  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  embarrassed  him  in  the  advocacy  both  of  his  own  plaa 
and  that  of  Mr.  Randolph's.    After  great  deliberation,  the  Convention,  by 
a  single  vote,  determined  in  favor  of  a  Federal  Government  without  any 
power  of  control  over  the  State  sovereignties,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
action  we  have  been  singing  hozannas  for  seventy  years.    If,  however, 
when  we  were  lauding  our  great  and  glorious  confederation,  we  did  not 
know  what  we  were  talking  about;  if,  indeed,  experience  has  satisfied  us 
that  true  wisdom  demanded  the  adoption  of  the  rejected  plans  of  either 
Hamilton  or  Madison,  let  us,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  truthful,  remodel 
our  form  of  government,  instead  of  subverting  it. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  lost 
much  of  tho  simplieit}'  and  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  Our  forefathers 
thought,  at  least  tho  founders  of  the  Democratic  party  thought,  that  men 
were  best  governed  when  they  were  least  governed;  that  wealth,  happi- 
ness, and  morality  were  best  promoted,  by  leaving  industry  to  seek  its 
own  channel,  unfettered  by  legal  enactments  and  undirected  by  govern- 
mental bounties.  Their  idea  was,  that  the  people  were  strong  and  rich! 
in  proportion  as  the  government  was  woak  and  poor.  But  the  public  ad- ] 
miration  is  evidently  now  fixed  on  a  strong,  powerful,  and  magnificent, 
government.  Such  we  are  told  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  character  of  the 
Federal  Government.  "One  of  the  main  foundations  of  the  Democratic 
creed,"  is,  that  6iich  neither  is  or  ought  to  be  its  character.  It  is  seldom 
that  magnificence  and  splendor  either  in  government  or  religion  fail  to 
rivet  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  secure  tho  popular  admiration,  although  that 
magnificence  and  that  splendor  are  coined  out  of  the  industry  and  liberty 
of  their  admirers. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things,  except  the  base  nature  of 
man,  that  could  have  marred  the  continuance  of  the  American  Union,  or 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  great  nation  that  has  grown  up  under  its 
wing.    The  plan  of  confederation  afforded  all  the  advantages  of  small 
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homogeneous  communities  with  laws  which  ministered  to  the  wants,  in- 
terests, and  desires,  of  every  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  while,  united 
in  a  league,  otfensive  and  dcfonsivo,  they  could  set  the  power  of  the  world 
at  defiance.  The  difference  in  climate  and  soil,  with  the  consequent 
difference  in  products,  instead  of  tending  to  sever,  was  only  calculated 
to  bind  these  States  moro  closely  together  by  the  ties  of  commerce.  What 
a  pitj'  it  will  be  if  such  a  government  should  fall  a  prey  to  the  folly  and 
fanaticism  of  its  own  members. 

The  truth  is,  that  both  in  our  Federal  and  Stato  governments  we  have 
instituted  a  novel  experiment,  We  have  dispensed  with  everything  like 
military  force,  and  relied  entirely  upon  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple for  obedience  to  governmental  decrees.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  gone  far  to  shake  the  confidence  that  even  the  skeptical  began 
to  entertain  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government.  If  our  experi- 
ment should  prove  a  failure,  it  will  bo  the  last  that  will  over  be  tried. 
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UNION  MEETING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PRELIMINARY  PROCEEDINGS,  FEBRUARY  20,  1861. 


ESPECIAL  NOTICE. — RESOLUTION  No.  1061.— Resolved, 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  respectfully  request- 
ed to  call  a  meeting  of  citizens,  at  such  time  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  holding  a  Mass  Meeting  of 
the  People  of  San  Francisco,  to  give  public  expression  of  their  sense  of 
the  value  and  desire  for  the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union. 

In  Board  of  Supervisors,  San  Francisco,  Feb.  18,  1861,  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  Resolution,  I  hereby  cordially  invite 
all  citizens  favorable  to  sentiments  expressed  therein,  to  meet  this  day, 
at  3  o'clock  p.  M.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  hold  a  Union  Mass  Meeting, 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.   '         H.  F.  TESCHEMAOHER, 

February  20,  1861.  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  Resolution  and  call,  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  assembled  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  in  the  City  Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of  "Wednesday, 
February  20,  1861. 

President  Teschemacher  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
said — 

I  presume  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  the  objects  which 
have  brought  us  together.    It  is  to  take  the  preliminary  steps 
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to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  to  express 
their  sentiments  on  the  question  of  the  union  or  disunion  of 
these  United  States.  The  first  steps  taken  will  be  to  elect 
officers  of  this  meeting. 

F.  M.  Haight,  Esq.,  was  then  unanimously  elected  President. 

Mr.  Haight,  on  taking  tike  chair,  said : 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  stated  to  you 
the  general  objects  of  the  meeting.  It  is  for  yon  now  to  indi- 
cate the  mode  in  winch  you  will  proceed  by  the  appointment 
of  committees  and  so  forth. 

Henry  J.  Wells,  Esq.,  was  then  nominated  and  elected 
Secretary. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  a  Public  Mass 
Meeting,  should  be  held  ou  the  22d  day  of  February,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  in  favor 
of  the  Union. 

On  motion  of  Horace  Hawes,  it  was  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  on  General  Arrangements,  and  a  committee  of 
seven  on  Resolutions,  be  appointed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  said  commit- 
tees : 

Committee  of  Arrangements. — H.  F.  Teschemaeher,  (chair- 
man,) E.  W.  Burr,  John  Middleton,  J.  D.  Stevenson,  D.  M. 
Gazlay. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. — Horace  Hawes,  (chairman,)  Delos 
Lake,  Frank  M.  Pixley.  Eugene  Casserly,  Annis  Merrill,  A.  D. 
Hatch,  G.  W.  Ryckman. 

On  motion  of  A.  D.  Hatch,  the  name  of  Philip  A.  Roach 
was  added  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned  to  the  22dof  February. 

F.  M.  HAIGHT,  Chairman. 


HENRY  J.  WELLS,  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS 

oV  THE 

Mass  Meeting  on  22d  of  February. 


THE  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

The  place  designated  by  the  Committees  for  the  meeting  was 
in  the  wide  space  or  gore  formed  by  the  junction  of  Market, 
Montgomery  and  Post  streets,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and 
affording  room  for  thirty  thousand  people  at  least.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  cordon  of  buildings,  mostly  of  large  size,  and  is 
a  sort  of  plaza,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  Mar- 
ket street  Railroad,  of  course,  traverses  it ;  but  the  proprietors 
permitted  no  cars  to  be  run  through  during  the  time  of  the 
meeting. 

THE  ORATORS'  STAND. 

The  stand  from  which  the  multitude  was  addressed  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  Committee,  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  space  above  described,  and  close  up  to  the  eastern  end  of 
the  angular  building  forming  the  junction  of  Market  and  Post 
streets.  It  was  supported  by  frame  work,  was  about  twelve 
feet  high,  and  forty  by  thirty  feet  in  extent.  Access  was  had 
by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  northern  side,  and  a  stout  railing 
was  built  around  the  platform,  above  which  rose  a  series  of 
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pillars,  supporting  largely  printed  mottoes,  so  placed  as  to 
meet  the  eye  from  every  direction.  Some  of  these  were  as 
follows : 

On  the  southern  side  : 


On  the  northern  side 


B 

And  below 

REPUBLICANISM, 
OTHER  POLITICAL  NAME  OR  THING,  IS  SUB- 
ORDINATE TO  THE  UNION.     SO  FAR  AS  I  AM 
CONCERNED  IT  SHALL  RE  SO. " — S>  f/7//''/. 

On  the  front  or  eastern  side  were  pictures  of  Washington, 
Jackson,  Clay  and  Webster,  the  frames  of  which  were  com- 
posed of  festoons  of  red,  white  and  blue,  very  tastefully 
arranged,  above  which,  in  mammoth  letters,  appeared  : 

|SE0C0S0SDS0SEOTSCO3C0S3 
0  "THE  UNION,  THE  WHOLE  UNION,  AND  NOTH- 
ING but  the  union." —  Webster. 

And  below  : 


P  "  LIBERTY  AND  UNION,  NOW  AND  FOREVER, 

jj  one  and  inseparable." — Webster. 

Above  the  stand  towered  a  lofty  flagstaff,  raised  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  wreathed  with  red,  white  and  blue,  from  the  top  of 
which  waved  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  great  care  and  celerity,  and  the  committee  who 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  have  shown  that  they  were  the  right 
men  in  the  right  place  for  the  occasion. 

Everywhere  around  the  stand  the  houses  were  hung  with 
American  flags. 
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By  two  o'clock,  thousands  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  stand, 
pressing  forward  to  obtain  good  positions  from  which  to  listen 
to  the  speaking  and  reading  of  the  eagerly  expected  Union 
resolutions.  Soon  after,  the  .sound  of  music  was  heard,  and 
the  head  of  the  column,  marching  eight  deep,  was  seen  coming 
at  a  quick  step,  up  Montgomery  street,  headed  by  the  Band  of 
the  U.  S.  3d  Artillery,  playing  Washington's  March ;  the  street 
and  sidewalks  perfectly  jammed  with  people,  shouting  and 
cheering  in  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  the  windows  and  balconies 
along  the  route  filled  with  ladies  and  children  ;  even  the  tops 
of  the  houses  held  their  quota  of  spectators.  Cheer  upon  cheer 
arose  as  the  procession  moved  rapidly  onward,  every  man 
seemed  to  consider  it  his  province  to  do  his  part  in  swelling 
the  great  shout  for  our  national  Union. 

As  the  procession  reached  the  platform,  the  great  gathering- 
assumed  a  shape  and  dimensions  such  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
had  not  reckoned  upon.  The  numbers,  constantly  augmenting, 
gradually  increased  until  the  outside  ones  could  have  had  but 
little  hope  of  hearing  the  speakers.  By  the  close  of  the  meet 
ing — for  the  accessions  were  constant  during  the  whole  two 
hours — at  least  fourteen  thousand  persons  were  congregated,  full 
of  unalterable  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Union,  and  eager  to 
pledge  California  to  the  galaxy  of  Union-loving  States. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  MEETING. 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock,  Mr.  Teschemacher,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  came  forward  and  said  : 

Fellow-citizens  of  San  Francisco,  we  have  met  here  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  by  a  Mass 
Meeting,  at  which  to  testify  our  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution.  In  order  to  organise  the  meeting,  I  propose  to 
you  the  name  of  Eugene  Casserly.  Esq.,  as  President. 

Mr.  Casserly  was  elected  presiding  officer,  and  the  following 
additional  officers  were  chosen  : 

Vice  Presidents. — H.  F.  Teschemacher,  Ogden  Hoffman,  John 
S.  Hagar,  Edward  Stanly,  J.  B.  Crockett,  M.  C.  Blake,  B.  W. 
Hathaway,  S.  R.  Throckmorton,  Jacob  R.  Snyder,  John  A. 


Monroe,  J.  B.  Thomas,  Albert  Dibblee,  J.  W.  Mandeville, 
Thomas  J,  Selby,  D.  J.  Tallant,  S.  C.  Field,  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, Louis  McLane,  J.  P.  Hoge,  S.  R.  Harris,  M.  D.,  F.  M. 
Haight,  Charles  S.  Biden,  J.  S.  .Davies,  H.  L.  Dodge,  James 
Otis.  Eugene  Crowcll,  James  Donahue. 

Secretaries. — Henry  J.  Wells.  A.  D.  Grimwood.n.  G.  Worth- 
ington  and  0.  P.  Sutton. 

Mr.  Casserly  took  the  stand,  and  being  introduced  by  Mr. 
Teschemacher,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Casserly's  Speech. 

Friends  and  Felluw  Citizens  : — 

The  sight  of  this  vast  concourse  of  the  people,  unexampled 
in  San  Francisco  for  its  numbers,  its  earnestness,  its  weight 
in  all  respects,  proves  to  the  most  indifferent  spectator  that  it 
is  no  common  purpose  which  has  brought  it  together.  In  truth, 
no  higher  summons  can  ever  be  delivered  to  a  free  people  than 
that  which  has  called  us  here — to  declare  at  this  time  our 
unfaltering  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  (cheers,) 
and  our  profound  solicitude  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace, 
unity,  and  all  fraternal  and  political  relations  between  all 
the  people  and  all  the  States  of  our  country.  (Cheers.)  For 
such  a  duty,  what  more  fitting  day  than  this  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington?  (Cheers.) 

No  one  who  reflects  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  country  at 
this  moment  is  passing  through  the  crisis  of  her  destiny. 
However  painful  the  conviction,  it  is  irresistible  to  every  intel 
ligent  mind.  The  great  calamity  against  which  Washington 
lifted  up  his  voice  of  most  solemn  warning,  the  dread  of  which 
clouded  the  closing  day  of  Jefferson's  illustrious  life,  and  which 
every  good  man  has  prayed  he  might  never  live  to  behold — has 
fallen  upon  the  American  people.  States  have  seceded  from 
our  Union.  Many  other  States  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
question  of  secession.  In  some  States  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  Constitution  is  practically  over- 
thrown. The  crisis  is  without  parallel  or  analogy  in  our  his- 
tory and  in  all  history.  The  ordinary  means  and  resources 
of  government  fail  utterly  to  reach  it.  However  opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the  sad  controversy,  no  one  who 
comprehends  fully  the  emergency,  who  wisely  loves  his  coun- 
try, and  who  knows  the  temper  of  our  people,  especially  iu 
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those  States  which  are  disturbed,  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  a 
crisis  in  which  moderation,  forbearance,  and  concession  on  all 
sides,  are  the  part  of  true  wisdom  and  genuine  patriotism. 

Whatever  has  occm*red,  or  may  occur  in  those  States,  or  in 
any  of  them,  let  us  try  never  to  forget  that  the  people  of  them 
are  not  strangers  or  aliens,  but  our  countrymen,  our  brethren 
— of  the  same  stock,  the  same  speech,  the  same  great  nation- 
ality. Here  in  California,  most  especially,  having  a  popu- 
lation drawn  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  whatever  mad- 
ness rules  the  hour  elsewhere,  we  never  must  give  up  the  hope 
and  the  duty  of  a  peaceable  settlement.  (Applause.)  That  such 
a  settlement  will  be  accomplished,  I  believe,  with  an  unswerv- 
ing faith.  In  the  darkest  hour,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
fabric  of  government  was  about  to  crumble  to  the  dust,  I  held 
fast  to  this  faith.  And  now,  what  do  we  see  ?  But  yesterday 
a  sudden  gleam  of  light  flashed  upon  us  from  the  Eastern  skies. 
The  State  of  Virginia  has  spoken.  Virginia,  never  so  great 
as  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  the  country, — which  in  the  last 
emergency  has  never  yet  been  found  wanting  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  freedom  and  order — Virginia  has  cast  her  decisive 
weight  on  the  side  of  honorable  adjustment  and  the  Union. 
That  illustrious  commonwealth  gave  to  the  country  not  only  a 
Washington,  but  she  gave  also  men  like  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
without  whose  clear  and  capacious  minds  to  shape  and  establish 
our  free  institutions,  the  sword  of  Washington  might  have 
been  drawn  almost  in  vain.  It  is  our  duty,  as  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  California,  by  our  voice  and  our  example,  to 
do  whatever  we  can  to  strengthen  her  hands  in  her  noble 
efforts  to  restore  and  preserve  the  Union.  Most  certainly  we 
must  do  nothing  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  her  great  under- 
taking. (Applause.) 

The  right  of  secession,  as  a  right  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union,  is  a  right  impossible  to  be  admitted.  (Ap- 
plause.) In  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  a  right  incompatible 
not  only  with  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Government,  but, 
in  its  principle,  is  incompatible  with  any  Government  what- 
ever. In  these  times,  in  this  State,  the  advocacy  of  such  a 
right  is  worse  than  useless.  In  like  manner,  I  have  seen  with 
amazement  and  sorrow  in  California,  the  notion  promulgated, 
that,  because  unhappily,  one  or  more  States  have  seceded  or 
may  secede,  the  Union  is  therefore  dissolved,  and  the  Consti- 
tution destroyed.  (Shouts  of  "Never !  never  !  never !")  I  join 
in  your  emphatic  denial  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  unfounded,  and 
in  this  State  is  revolutionary.    In  the  name  of  Washington, 
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and  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  we  reject  the  idea.  Those  great 
men  were  masters  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  not  ap- 
prentices. They  knew  what  work  they  had  to  do.  They 
never  so  did  it  as  that  it  would  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first 
assault.  They  and  their  fellow-laborers  framed  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  and  they  framed  them  to  endure.  They 
will  endure.  (Applause.)  Those  living  forms  of  our  liberties 
are  not  so  frail  as  thus,  or  yet,  to  perish — 

"  Spirits  that  live  throughout, 
Vital  in  every  part       *       *  * 
Cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die." 

(Applause.)  The  people  of  all  the  States  adopted  and  estab- 
lished the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  What  power  can  dis- 
solve the  Union  ?  None  on  this  earth,  but  that  which  created 
it — the  will  of  the  people  of  all  the  States.  (Great  applause.) 
Until  their  fiat  goes  forth,  the  Union  can  never  be  dissolved; 
unless  "  the  great  globe  itself  and  all  which  it  inherit  shall 
dissolve."    (Renewed  applause.) 

It  is  well  for  us  that  it  is  so  ;  for  us  who  mean  to  adhere  to 
the  Union,  and  not  less  so  for  those  who  purpose  to  withdraw 
from  it.  It  will  stand  for  us  and  for  them  in  its  grandeur  and 
its  strength,  and  its  beneficence,  to  await  the  day  of  their 
return  within  its  ample  pale.  Let  its  portals  remain  open, 
wide  open,  for  their  homeward  returning  feet !  And  when  that 
day  comes,  as  come  it  surely  will,  we  shall  welcome  them  all 
with  the  sound  of  bells  and  of  cannon  throughout  the  land  ; 
with  Te  Dean  and  Hosanna  in  all  the  churches;  with  tears  and 
joy,  with  exultation  before  man  and  gratitude  to  God.  Let 
there  not  be  on  our  part  a  single  act  to  postpone  or  to  cast  a 
shade  upon  the  glory  and  happiness  of  that  coming  day.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Meantime,  and  at  all  times,  I  am  for  the  Union  and  the  flag. 
(Cheers.)  With  that  flag,  and  there  alone,  our  safety,  houor- 
and  duty  lie.  (Applause.)  Every  thread  of  it  has  been  ran, 
somed,  thrice  over,  by  the  best  blood  of  all  the  master  races 
of  this  world.  To  the  millions  of  Europe,  hoping  and  striving 
for  lreedom,  amid  the  deepest  gloom  of  their  oppression,  it  has 
shone  in  the  western  sky  like  the  star  of  hope.  (Applause.) 
The  exile  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  sunny 
Garonne,  from  the  broad  Shannon,  flies  hither  for  a  home 
under  its  folds ;  and  on  a  day  like  this,  of  general  patriotic 
observation,  he  hastens  with  pride  and  joy,  as  yonder,  to 
raise  the  trampled  emblem  of  his  nationality  beneath  its 
protecting  stripes  and  stars. 
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[Here  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  lofty  liberty  pole  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Market  street,  in  full 
view  of  the  meeting,  where  a  fine  American  flag  floated,  and 
below  it  a  Union  flag,  with  the  Irish  harp  on  a  green  ground.] 

It  has  never  yet,  in  the  world's  history,  retired  from  any 
war,  by  land  or  sea,  except  in  honor  and  in  triumph.  It  is 
the  sign,  the  seal,  the  pledge,  the  bond  of  American  nationality 
and  union.  Let  the  day  never  dawn,  when  they  and  it  shall 
perish  from  the  earth.    (Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

With  these  views,  I  need  hardly  say  to  you.  that  I  am  for 
California  in  the  Union.  (Loud  cries  of  "  good  !  good  I"  and 
three  cheers.)  I  am  unalterably  against  all  movements  or  specu- 
lations for  detaching  her  from  the  Union.  (Renewed  cheering.) 
I  can  think  of  no  event  as  possible,  in  which  such  a  step  would 
be  profitable  or  proper.    (Loud  Applause.) 

We  are  here  upon  a  land,  of  which  Putnam,  and  Allen,  and 
Marion,  and  many  another  of  the  stout  captains  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, perhaps  never  heard,  and  over  which  none  of  them,  in 
his  wildest  visions  of  American  greatness,  ever  saw  our  eagles 
soar.  Though  remote  from  the  great  events  of  the  time,  we 
are  not  indifferent  to  them.  Rather,  from  our  very  distance, 
we  gain  a  just  perspective  of  them.  Our  faces  are  to  the 
Pacific  main  and  the  western  sun,  but  our  hearts  are  with 
the  Union  forever.  (Cheers.)  We  never  will  give  up  our 
part  and  lot  in  that  Union  for  the  dangerous  distinction  of 
an  isolated,  ricketty  republic  of  the  Pacific.    (Great  applause.) 

I  am  an  American  Citizen.  The  first  lesson  my  dawning 
reason  learned  from  a  father's  lips  was,  that  no  class,  or  rank, 
or  order,  in  any  country,  could  give  me  a  title  prouder  than 
that.  The  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  judgment  of  manhood 
have  confirmed  the  precept.  In  that  name  are  my  hope  and 
my  faith.  I  never  will  surrender  it,  that  I  may  decline  upon 
some  petty  provincial  appellation.  (Long  and  continued  ap- 
plause.) 

I  have  expressed  to  you  imperfectly  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
which  suggested  themselves  to  me  in  the  brief  period  since  I 
was  notified  yesterday  of  this  meeting.    A  word  more. 

Remembering  the  occasion,  the  day,  the  man  whom  we  love 
to  honor  on  this  and  on  all  days,  let  us  try  to  do  what  we  are 
here  to  do,  as  Washington  himself  could  have  wished — in  kind- 
ness, in  conciliation,  in  fraternal  loyalty.  Surrounded  by  all 
the  hallowing  memories  of  this  anniversary  and  the  solemn 
exigencies  of  the  time,  let  us  try  to  do  it  in  his  spirit.  Of  all 
the  great  men  of  the  world,  the  judgment  of  history  concern- 
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ing  him  is,  and  will  be,  that  in  his  relations  as  a  citizen,  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman,  he  never  yielded  to  a  narrow  nor  a 
sectional  thought.  Great  as  he  was  in  all  things,  he  was 
in  nothing  so  great  as  in  this  ;  that  he  gave  the  whole  of 
his  large  heart,  of  his  glorious  life,  of  his  self-denying,  patient, 
wise  and  majestic  nature  to  his  whole  country  and  to  the  whole 
people  of  it,  in  all  the  sections  and  all  the  States,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  creed,  or  party,  for  his  own  time  and  for- 
ever.   (Enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause.) 

The  Band  then  played  "  Hail  Columbia/'  when  the  Hon. 
Edward  Stanly  was  introduced,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Stanly's  Speech. 

As  1  came  from  my  residence  this  morning,  the  sun  was 
shining  in  gorgeous  splendor  ;  my  heart  was  tilled  with  grati- 
tude to  that  great  Being  who  makes  the  outgoings  of  the 
morning  and  evening  to  praise  Him  ;  and  my  soul  was  over- 
flowing with  exultation,  when  I  beheld  our  country's  flag  float- 
ing in  the  breeze,  from  the  mastheads  of  our  noble  ships  and 
the  tops  of  our  public  buildings. 

Involuntarily  the  lines  of  an  American  poet  rose  to  my  mem- 
ory, which  the  thousands  before  me  will  re-echo — 
"Flag  of  the  free  hearts'  only  home, 
By  angels  hands  to  valor  given, 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  Heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet, 

Where  breathes  the  foe,  but  falls  before  us, 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us.'' 

And  I  came  with  cheerful  spirit  to  perform  the  duty  assigned 
me  to-day. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  You  have  never  been  called  or  to  take 
part  in  any  matter  of  more  concern  to  the  State,  to  the  whole 
country,  nor  to  the  world,  than  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
your  consideration  to-day. 

Since  1776,  no  men  have  ever  been  called  on  to  deliberate 
upon  questions  of  more  magnitude  than  those  now  presented  to 
your  consideration. 

We  do  not  invite  the  people  here  to-day  to  discuss  abstract 
questions,  nor  to  consider  party  issues.  We  are  not  to  discuss 
the  policy  of  different  measures  recommended  by  different  party 
conventions,  whether  one  or  the  other  is  better  for  the  country; 
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but  we  are  called  upon  to  say  whether  we  are  to  have  a  coun- 
try at  all.  (Applause.) 

We  are  so  highly  blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity  all  around 
us,  we  have  felt  so  favorably  the  happy  influences  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  our  minds  have  not  entertained  the  belief 
that  any  causes  could  exist  in  the  Eastern  States  to  justify 
them  in  destroying  the  best  form  of  government  ever  enjoyed 
by  man.  Our  hopes  had  influenced  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
danger.  The  evidences  have  multiplied  so  fast  for  some  weeks 
past  it  is  our  duty  no  longer  to  forbear  the  expression  of  our 
opinions. 

It  is  a  glorious  privilege  secured  to  us  by  the  Constitution — 
the  right  to  meet  together  and  consult  upon  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  Our  revolutionary  fathers  felicitated  themselves  that 
they  had  secured  us  this  a;reat  privilege.  How  long  we  shall 
enjoy  it  no  man  can  tell,  if  the  madness  that  rule  some  portions 
of  our  Eastern  brethren  should  not  be  rebuked  by  the  voice  of 
the  people. 

Fellow  citizens,  in  the  few  words  I  shall  say,  I  desire  to  deal 
in  no  crimination.  I  do  not  wish  to  stir  up  the  ashes  of  party 
strife,  or  to  blame  any  party  for  the  condition  of  the  country. 
Far  from  it.  We  are  not  here  to-day  as  party  men.  We  come 
as  American  citizens  assembling  together  as  men  who  have 
great  obligations  resting  upon  them.  We  are  here  from  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  but  claiming  all  to  be  Americans. 
As  such  I  wish  to  address  you.  No  matter  whether  the  North 
or  the  South  is  to  blame  for  the  present  disastrous  state  of 
affairs — our  common  country  is  in  danger.  As  a  Southern  man, 
I  might  feel  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  from  my  people  ;  a 
Northern  man  would  think  differently.  But  how  shall  the 
patriot  be  discovered  ?  Who  is  ready  to  yield  some  claims 
not  sacrificing  principle,  for  the  public  good. 

Republicans  and  Democrats,  if  your  hearts  are  right,  the 
decision  will  be  such  as  to  bring  peace  to  this  distracted  land. 
How,  I  ask,  shall  the  politician  be  sunk  in  the  patriot  1  By  a 
willingness  to  bear  and  forbear,  to  show  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  conciliation,  and  rely  upon  the  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, under  the  influence  of  Him,  who  maketh  men  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  an  house. 

I  will  tell  you  by  what  standard  I  would  try  the  patriotism 
of  public  men.  When  two  women  were  before  the  wisest  man 
that  ever  lived,  each  claiming  to  be  the  mother  of  a  child  then 
before  Solomon,  he  decided  that  the  child  should  be  cut  in  two 
parts,  and  given,  one  part  to  each  woman.    One  consented  ; 
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the  other,  in  agony  at  the  thought  of  harm  to  her  infant,  ex- 
claimed :  "0  my  Lord,  give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no 
wise  slay  it !"  The  King  knew  that  nature  would  declare  the 
truth,  and  gave  the  child  to  the  woman  who  would  not  have  it 
slain.  (Applause.) 

Now,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  advocates  of  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty or  anti-Slavery  provisoes — who  will  yield  and  save 
our  country  from  the  division  of  the  sword  ?  The  American 
people  will  remember  the  result.  Who  will  play  the  Secess- 
ionist and  divide  with  the  sword  ?  or  who  will  yield  and  prove 
their  true  love  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  when  my  memory  reverts  to  our  Revolution- 
ary history  ;  when  I  think  of  the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure our  forefathers  made  in  securing  our  present  form  of 
government  ;  when  my  mind  dwells  on  the  innumerable  and 
inestimable  blessings  our  Union  has  confered  upon  mankind  ; 
I  confess,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  to  that  Almighty 
God,  who  has  so  signally  blessed  our  hitherto  happy  country. 

I  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  them.  They  are  familiar  to 
us  as  the  pure  and  exhilarating  atmosphere  we  breathe,  as  tho 
rays  of  the  sun,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course.  They 
are  so  familiar  we  have  not  been  grateful  for  them,  nor  thought 
enough  of  the  awful  calamities  to  follow  their  annihilation. 

If  I  were  to  pretend  to  describe  them,  I  should  want  the 
power  of  Joshua  to  stop  the  sun  in  his  course.  That  was 
done  but  once,  and  if  it  pleased  Divine  Goodness  to  allow  that 
miracle  again,  it  could  be  upon  no  more  important  affair  than 
that  which  now  demands  our  earnest  consideration.  Hear  but 
the  enumeration  of  a  few  of  them. 

Neither  Congress  nor  any  of  the  States  can  grant  any  title 
of  nobility. 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States. 

So  that,  a  man  born  in  any  one  State  has  the  privilege  of 
changing  his  residence  and  becoming  a  citizen  of  any  other 
State.  Not  only  so,  but  the  exile  from  foreign  lands,  becoming 
naturalized,  has  the  same  right  of  citizenship  in  any  one  of  the 
States  of  this  widely  extended  country.  Where  before,  in  the 
history  of  nations,  was  man  ever  endowed  with  such  privileg- 
es? How  proud  should  we  be  of  such  a  country  !  Look  at 
California  now  :  a  foreigner  by  birth  is  our  Governor,  dis- 
charging well  his  high  duties,  and  a  native  Californian  next  in 
position  to  him.    No  matter  where  born,  or  how  humble  his 
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origin,  an  honest  man  of  merit  can  attain  the  highest  station  in 
the  gift  of  our  people. 

Congress  can  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the  right  of  the 
people  peacefully  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Contrast  these  great  privileges  with  those  granted  to  the 
people  of  any  other  land,  and  how  great  should  be  our  pride 
and  gratitude  for  those  we  possess. 

Fellow. citizens,  all  those  great  rights  which  we  hold  for  our- 
selves, and  for  unborn  millions  of  our  fellow  men,  all  are  in 
danger. 

It  is  because  of  this  danger,  that  on  this,  the  birthday  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  we  are  here  assembled.  He  was 
the  chief  builder  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Freedom  erected 
in  this  Western  world.  His  principles  are  embodied  in  our 
Constitution.  The  great  object  of  his  illustrious  life,  after  se- 
curing our  Independence,  was  to  make  our  Union  perfect.  His 
ambition  was  to  benefit  his  countrymen  and  his  fellow  men  of 
all  nations,  kindred  and  tongues.  This  Union  he  not  only 
regarded  as  our  greatest  blessing,  but  as  the  great  treasure 
house  which  contained  them  all.  It  was  in  his  day  that  the 
rights  of  individual  man  were  advocated  and  established.  His 
great  name  is  universally  revered  wherever  a  love  of  freedom 
inspires  the  breast  of  a  patriot,  or  virtue  is  respected  by  man. 
And  so  it  will  ever  be  until  man  prefers  slavery  to  Freedom, 
despotism  to  Liberty.  So  will  it  ever  be  until  Americans 
shall  prefer  monarchy  to  Republicanism,  and  civil  war  to 
peaceful  Union.    (Applause ) 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  South,  this  great  advocate  of  our  Con- 
stitutional Union  was  a  Southern  man.  If  you  cherish  his 
name,  and  venerate  his  character,  cherish  this  our  glorious 
Union.  He  fought  for  his  whole  country.  It  was  the  Union 
of  his  whole  country  he  struggled  to  serve. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  North,  if  you  venerate  his  name,  re- 
member for  you  he  fought,  and  with  your  fathers  contended 
against  royal  power,  against  aristocracy,  orders  and  privileges, 
that  you  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Union. 

Men  of  the  North  and  South,  your  forefathers  fought  on 
Northern  and  Southern  soil.  The  Virginia  Washington  was 
fighting  in  the  North,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Greene  in  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas. 
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On  this  day  it  is  proper,  also,  to  call  upon  our  adopted  citi- 
zens to  raise  their  voices  with  ours,  in  behalf  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Union. 

In  the  farewell  address  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  he 
appealed  to  those  who  were  fellow-citizens  by  "birth  or  choice" 
of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections. 

Our  Union  was  achieved,  with  our  independence,  by  the 
joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts  by  the  common  dangers,  suffer- 
ings and  successes  of  citizens  by  birth  or  choice. 

Countrymen  of  Lafayette,  Montgomery,  I)e  Kalb,  Kosciusko, 
and  Pulaski,  this  Union  was  made  by  the  efforts  of  your  fathers 
joined  with  those  of  Washington  and  our  revolutionary  fathers. 
Millions  of  your  countrymen  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed, 
if  you  can  rescue  from  danger  what  they  suffered  so  much  to 
establish. 

Come  and  let  us  do  our  duty  to  their  memories,  and  neither 
life  nor  death,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
things  to  come,  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  inestimable  benefits  of  our  Union. 

I  confess  my  hopes  are  greater  than  my  fears.  From  what 
I  know  of  the  politicians  in  California,  I  think  there  are  few 
wicked  or  foolish  enough  to  desire  a  dissolution  of  this  Union. 

I  do  not  speak  or  feci  as  a  party  man  to-day.  but  as  one  who 
opposed  Lincoln,  Douglas  and  Breckinridge.  I  would  allow 
them  to  meet  together  and  decide  upon  what  their  countrymen 
should  do.  I  suppose  any  one  of  their  intelligent  supporters 
would  allow  John  Bell  to  adjust  our  national  troubles,  sooner 
than  sec  this  Union  torn  asunder. 

Douglas — I  speak  to  his  honor — is  a  strong  Union  man.  It 
will  be  happiness  to  him  to  know  his  friends  here  are  devoted 
to  the  Union. 

Though  opposed  to  the  political  opinions  of  Breckinridge  I 
know  him  very  well  ;  as  a  patriot,  and  a  gentlemen  of  fine 
ability,  I  hold  him,  as  I  have  long  done,  in  high  regard. 

Even  his  political  opponents,  who  know  Mr.  Lincoln,  admit 
he  is  honest  and  patriotic. 

With  all  these  men  still  alive,  and  on  the  theatre  of  ac- 
tion, who  can  despair  of  the  Republic? 

Beside  these  distinguished  men  there  stands  another,  last 
but  not  least,  side  by  side  with  the  patriot  Kentuckian,  Crit- 
tenden— I  mean  Governor  Seward.  He  will  show  his  country- 
men that  the  politician  can  be  lost  in  the  patriot.  He  "will 
not  give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind."    He  will 
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not  suffer  this  Union,  to  be  divided  by  the  sword,  nor 
allow  his  great  abilities  to  be  exerted  against  the  interests  of 
his  country.  He  will  prove  to  the  world  that  his  patriotism  is 
as  exalted  and  pure  as  his  genius  is  great  and  "irrepressible." 
(Applause.) 

Our  friends  in  each  section  of  the  country  are  laboring 
under  misapprehension  of  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  each 
other. 

I  know  our  Northern  people  well  ;  they  are  not  disunionists, 
nor  enemies  of  the  South,  They  are  obstinate  when  struggling 
for  a  principle,  as  they  did  for  the  right  of  petition.  I  know 
that  many  patriotic  men  were  misunderstood  when  that  ques- 
tion was  agitating  Congress,  as  they  are  misunderstood  to-day. 

There  are  a  few  men  at  the  North  who  wish  for  disunion — 
there  arc  also  a  few  at  the  South  who  prefer  it.  To  such  in- 
sane people  I  have  no  appeals  to  make.  There  are  a  few  at 
the  North  who  would  dissolve  the  Union  if  a  Slave  State  were 
admitted- — there  were  a  few  at  the  South  who  wished  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  because  California  came  in  as  a  Free  State. 
Let  them  be  pitied  and  forgiven  :  they  are  principally  boys  ;  if 
they  stay  at  Jericho  till  their  beards  be  grown,  they  will  re- 
pent their  folly.    (Applause  and  laughter.) 

Fellow-citizens  of  California,  let  us  to-day  send  a  cheerful 
message  to  the  patriots  on  the  other  side,  who  will  be  anima- 
ted to  renewed  hope  by  our  conduct.  Let  us  tell  our  brethren 
there  that  we  came  from  all  the  States,  and  from  all  pai  ts  of 
the  world  and  among  us  there  is  no  feeling  of  treason  to  the 
Union.  Let  us  warn  those  in  power  to  act  with  justice,  for- 
bearance and  generosity.  Let  us  remind  them  that  no  war  can 
come  which  will  not  find  brother  destroying  brother,  and 
fathers  fighting  against  their  own  children.  Let  us  remind 
these  in  the  majority  that  their  duty  is  to  deal  with  justice,  kind- 
ness and  brotherly  love.  Let  us  remind  those  who  are  discon- 
tented, that  one  of  our  early  Presidents  inculcated  upon  his 
countrymen  that  "absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the 
majority  was  the  vital  principles  of  Republics,  from  which 
is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate 
parent  of  despotism."  Let  us  bid  them,  if  they  are  dissatisfied, 
to  come  to  us.  We  have  suns  shining  here  in  glorious  majesty, 
compared  to  which  their  brightest  elsewhere  "pale  their  inef- 
fectual fires."  We  have  land  enough  and  room  for  all.  They 
will  come  to  a  land  of  life,  energy  and  hope.  Though  far 
away,  we  have  not  left  our  memories  or  principles  behind  us. 
The  22d  of  February,  and  the  4th  of  July  are  memorable  and 
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glorious  flays  on  the  distant  Pacific  coast,  Let  us  tell  them  we 
entered  into  the  Union  to  remain  in  it  forever  :  that  we  would 
as  soon  think -of  taking  a  constellation  from  the  tirmanent,  and 
bringing  about  universal  ruin,  "the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the 
crush  of  worlds,"  as  to  think  of  snatching  the  star  of  Califor- 
nia from  the  constellation  that  adorns  our  national  flag.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

California,  as  part  of  the  Union — the  Union  consolidated  by 
Washington — has  a  glorious  destiny  before  her.  She  is  head- 
ing the  columns  of  civilization.  Under  the  flag  of  our  Union, 
that  patriots  lived  to  lienor  and  died  to  defend,  she  is  spread- 
ing civilization  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth.  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  distant  islands  of  the  sea,  are  opening  their 
ports  to  our  commerce,  and  will,  ere  long,  feel  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.  Some  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  heart  cheering  music  of  Yankee  Doodle  shall  be 
heard  in  the  palace  of  the  Tycoon,  and  shall  only  be  silenced 
that  the  songs  of  Zion  may  be  sung.  (Applause.) 

I  turn  from  the  heart-sickening  picture  of  what  California 
would  be,  as  the  fragment  of  a  once  great  and  powerful  nation, 
rent  with  civil  war,  oppressed  by  standing  armies  and  orders 
of  nobility,  a  prey  to  any  powerful  enemy,  ground  down  by 
onerous  taxation,  overwhelmed  with  evils  that  fill  the  imagin- 
ation with  horror. 

But  no,  it  cannot  be  !  I  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  sent  Washington  to  lead  our  people  to  liberty  and  union. 
He,  without  whose  knowledge  not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to 
the  ground,  will  not  allow  the  angry  passions  of  man  to  crush 
the  hopes  of  millions  at  home,  who  are  inheritors  of  our  bles- 
sings, and  millions  abroad,  animated  by  our  exam|  le,  striving 
for  emancipation. 

We  shall  soon  be  united  by  iron  bands,  indissolubly,  with 
the  Eastern  States.  After  a  few  months,  the  clouds,  I  trust, 
will  have  passed  away,  "in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried;" 
and  we  shall  be  for  ages  to  come,  the  most  '•magnificent  specta- 
cle of  human  happiness"  ever  beheld  by  man.  (Applause.) 

We  shall  still  be  a  united,  happy  and  prosperous  people. 
Our  valleys,  returning  rich  rewards  to  industry,  shall  laugh 
and  sing  ;  the  glad  songs  of  peace  shall  be  heard  in  the  land  ; 
our  commerce,  under  this  star  spangled  banner,  (pointing  to 
the  flag,)  shall  whiten  every  ocean  :  and  the  dying  patriot,  on 
land  and  sea — 
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f  Shall  look  at  once  to  Heaven  and  tbcc, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendor  tly, 
In  iriumph  o'er  his  closing  eye." 

(Great  Applause.) 

The  Chairman  now  introduced  to  the  meeting  the  vocal 
association  known  as  "  The  Twelve,"  who  sang  the  national 
anthem,  "  America."  Programmes  containing  this  and  other 
patriotic  songs,  were  thrown  out  from  the  platform,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  multitude.    The  following  is  the  anthem  : 

AMERICA. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing  ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 

Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride,  • 
From  every  mountain  side 
L».t  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble,  free — 

Thy  name — I  love  ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake  ; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake  ; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, — 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  ,hee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

The  meeting  joined  in  with  the  choir  and  at  the  close  gave 
three  hearty  rounds  of  applause. 

Judge  Lake  being  introduced,  spoke  as  follows  : 
Judge  Lake's  Speech. 

Fellow  Citizens  :— Never  has  this  anniversary  been  cele- 
brated under  circumstances  so  extraordinary  as  those  under 
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which  we  are  to-day  called  together.  Heretofore,  this  sacred 
day,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  American  Union, 
has  ever  been  devoted  to  joyful  congratulations  of  a  happy  and 
united  people,  for  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  Union  earned 
and  bequeathed  to  us  by  him  who  was  "First  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.'' 

What  day  more  appropriate  to  recall  the  sufferings — the 
perils — the  great  deeds  by  and  through  which  our  liberties 
were  achieved,  and  our  independence  secured — to  speak  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  establishing  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  live — of  the  personal  and  individual  liberty  it  secured 
and  which  we  enjoy — to  manifest  the  pardonable  pride  we  feel 
in  our  rapid  growth  as  a  nation,  and  the  respect  which  our 
greatness  and  power  have  inspired  throughout  the  world. 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  were  wont  to  gladden  our  hearts 
on  this  natal  day — that  were  wont  to  inspire  us  with  patriotic 
love  for  the  American  Union — to  call  forth  our  solemn  vows 
to  preserve  that  Union  and  the  Constitution  on  which  it  rests, 
and  to  transmit  them,  unimpaired  to  our  children,  even  as  they 
have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Far  different  reflections  oppress  us  to-day.  The  Constitution 
of  our  great  American  Union,  under  which  so  many  millions 
have  lived  prosperous  and  happy — the  best  Constitution  ever 
devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man  for  the  government  of  a  free 
people — is  threatened  with  destruction. 

In  the  midst  of  peace,  and  plenty  and  unexampled  prosperity 
and  freedom,  discontent  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  open 
rebellion,  and  it  may  be,  of  successful  revolution. 

All  this  has  happened  so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly,  as,  for 
the  time,  to  paralyze  every  arm  and  limb  of  the  Government. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  argue  against  the  folly  and 
madness  which  rules  the  hour,  in  those  States  that  have  at- 
tempted to  throw  oft'  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  ;  nor 
to  persuade  them  that  they  are  Hying  to  evils,  compared  to 
which,  those  of  which  they  complain,  are  positive  and  substan- 
tial blessings.  (Applause.) 

When  passion  has  exhausted  itself  and  reason  returns,  if  that 
day  shall  ever  arrive,  none  will  more  surely  realize  the  crimi- 
nal folly  of  their  present  movements  than  those  engaged  in 
them. 

Nor  will  I  stop  to  combat  the  fancy,  that  a  State  has  a  right 
under  the  Constitution,  to  withdraw  from  the  Confederacy. 
The  mind  that  can  seriously  contend  for  such  right,  will  receive 
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little  credit  for  sincerity  or  intelligence,  in  the  records  of  im- 
partial history,  (applause.) 

Our  purpose  here  to-day  is  to  speak,  so  far  as  our  nnmbers 
and  character  empower  us  to  speak,  for  the  people  and  State  of 
California.  And  what  shall  we  say  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
State  ?  And  why  does  it  become  necessary  for  us  to  speak  at 
all  ?  And  how  does  it  happen  that  the  loyalty  of  our  people 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  has  ever  been  called  in 
question?  We  have  no  grievances.  We  have  no  complaints 
of  mis-government.  Taxes  do  not  impoverish  us.  Unjust  laws 
do  not  oppress  us.  We  love  the  Constitution — we  love  the 
Union — we  love  the  glorious  flag  of  '>ur  Union,  (applause.) 
Yet ,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  loyalty  of  this  State,  it 
has  been  asserted  that,  in  case  any  considerable  number  of  the 
disaffected  States  should  make  good  their  pretensions  to  an 
independent  political  existence,  California  will  also  abjure  her 
allegiance  and  set  up  for  herself  as  a  Pacific  Republic.  ("No 
never.") 

We  are  here  to-day  to  repel  this  foul  slander  and  libel  on  our 
loyalty  and  our  patriotism,  (applause.)  We  are  here  to-day 
to  pledge- our  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Union 
— to  avow  our  unalterable  will  and  determination  to  support 
that  Constitution  and  the  flag  of  our  Union  under  any  and  all 
circumstances,  as  we  demand  they  shall  protect  us.  We  are 
here  to  avow  and  declare  that  whoever  may  be  the  Chief 
Executive  under  the  Constitution — whether  the  man  of  our 
choice  or  not — we  will  stand  by  and  support  him  and  the 
Government,  as  good  loyal  citizens,  in  the  constitutional  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  (cheers.) 

That  these  expressions  may  be  so  emphatic  as  not  to  be  mis- 
understood either  at  home  or  abroad.  I  am  instructed  to  submit 
in  behalf  of  the  Committee  a  series  of  resolutions  : 

[  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Hawes  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  unavoidably  absent  from  this  meeting.] 

Resolutions, 

We,  the  people  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  as- 
sembled in  mas:-  meeting,  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  a.  d., 
1861,  removed  as  we  are  from  the  scene  of  our  National  distur- 
bances, and  representing  all  parts  of  our  common  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  our  devotion  and  firm  adherance  to 
the  Federal  Union,  as  well  as  our  heartfelt  desire  for  the  res- 
toration of  Peace  and  Union  to  the  whole  country,  as  the 
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deliberate  and  undivided  sentiment  of  this  meeting  do  resolve 
as  follows  : 

h  That  we  do  hereby  declare  our  unalterable  attachment  to 
the  Federal  Union  of  the  United  States  ;  that  we  regard  its 
continuance  and  the  maintenance  of  our  common  Government 
as  the  primary  object  of  patriotic  desire,  as  the  main  pillar  in 
the  edifice  of  our  independence,  the  support  of  our  tranquility 
at  home,  and  the  guaranty  of  peace  as  well  as  our  National  and 
individual  respectability  and  security  abroad. 

2.  That,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  our  Government  was  created  and  established  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  ;  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  arc  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  That  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it, 
there  exists  no  power  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  a  State 
of  the  Union,  or  the  people  of  a  State  to  secede  from,  or  in  any 
manner  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  General  Government 
under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

3.  That  the  people  of  California  regarding  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  of  all  the  States  composing  our  common  country 
and  the  maintenance  of  domestic  peace,  as  objects  of.  the  first 
political  importance,  will  acquiesce  in  any  honorable  plan  for 
the  adjustment  of  existing  differences,  the  security  of  the  rights 
of  all  the  States,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Constitutional 
order  where  it  has  been  disturbed,  or  wholly  interrupted. 

4.  If,  however,  against  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  country, 
one  or  more  States  should  secede  from  the  Union,  effecting 
their  final  separation,  the  State  of  California,  should  and  will, 
neverthless,  cling  to  the  Union,  with  the  States  that  adhere, 
and  in  that  event,  or  in  the  happy  event  of  restored  peace  aud 
unity,  she  will  in  all  good  faith  and  loyalty  recognise  and 
discharge  every  obligation  enjoined  upon  her  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country.  That  California  entirely  repudiates  the 
project  of  a  Pacific  Republic  as  visionary,  mischievous,  and 
impossible — that  wherever  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  are, 
there  is  the  ark  of  our  covenant  ;  where  the  flag  of  our  Union 
is  unfurled,  there  is  our  country. 

5.  Finally,  Resolved,  That  the  true  attitude  of  the  people  of 
California  at  this  time  of  trouble,  is  that  of  fraternal  kindness 
towards  the  people  of  all  the  States,  and  her  honor  and  inter- 
ests alike  demand  of  her  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  bring  about 
harmony  and  re  union  among  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  amid  much  en- 
thusiasm. 
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"The  Twelve"  then  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  in 
which  the  meeting  enthusiastically  joined.  The  excitement 
was  now  at  its  height,  and  no  description  could  do  justice  to 
it.  The  chorus  of  hundreds  of  voicrs  carried  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude  by  storm  ;  continuous  cheers  and  applause  followed 
each  verse  ;  and  at  the  close  a  succession  of  tremendous  cheers 
were  given  for  the  Union." 

Col.  J.  B.  Crockett  was  then  introduced  to  the  meeting  and 
made  the  following  address. 

Col.  Crockett's  Speech. 

Fellow  Citizens  : — Amid  the  gloom  which  surrounds  our* 
common  country,  and  which  threatens  to  envelope  in  utter  dark- 
ness all  that  is  dear  to  our  hearts  as  citizens  of  this  great  Re- 
public, it  is  at  least  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  22d  of 
February  is  still  left  to  us.  However  much  the  storms  may 
rage — however  violently  the  political  elements  may  be  agitated 
— however  greatly  the  fraternal  ties  which  bound  us  together 
as  a  great  and  glorious  people  may  be  weakened,  and  even 
though  they  be  sundered  in  twain,  we  can  never  forget,  and 
our  children's  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  forget,  that 
this  is  the  natal  day  of  that  great,  wise,  exalted  and  noble 
Statesman,  who,  above  all  others  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
liberty,  and  made  us  a  happy  prosperous  and  united  people. 
On  this,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  surrounded  as  we  are 
with  the  elements  of  strife  and  discord — listening  as  we  do 
with  straining  ears  and  with  palpitating  hearts  for  the  fearful 
sounds  of  civil  war  and  fraternal  strife,  it  is  eminently  proper 
that  on  this  the  birth  day  of  Washington,  we  should  bow  our 
heads  in  filial  reverence  before  his  great  name,  and  seek  to 
draw  from  his  precepts  and  example  fresh  lessons  of  patriotism 
and  of  duty.  Here,  whilst  doing  homage  to  his  memory,  we 
should  renew  our  fealty  to  the  glorious  Union  which  he  foun- 
ded, and  to  the  gallant  flag  which  is  the  emblem  of  that  Union. 
In  all  civilized  nations  the  opinions  and  advice  of  experienced, 
sagacious  and  well  tried  statesmen  command  the  affectionate 
respect  of  the  people.  What  other  nation  under  the  providence 
of  God  was  ever  blessed  with  such  a  counsellor  as  Washington? 
And,  I  regret  to  add,  my  friends,  what  other  nation  ever  need- 
ed such  a  counsellor  so  much  as  ours  in  its  present  emergency? 
The  great  statesman  of  Massachusetts,  who  in  his  day  was  so 
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illustrious  in  his  defense  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
has  said  in  words  not  less  true  than  beautiful  :  "  The  character 
of  Washington  is  among  the  most  cherished  contemplations  of 
my  life.  It  is  a  fixed  star  in  the  firmament  of  great  names, 
shining,  without  twinkling  or  obscuration,  with  clear,  steady, 
beneficent  light.  It  is  associated  and  blended  with  all  our  re- 
flections on  those  things  which  are  near  and  dear  to  me.  If 
we  think  of  the  independence  of  our  country,  we  think  of  him 
whose  efforts  were  so  prominent  in  achieving  it  ;  if  we  think  of 
the  Constitution  which  is  over  us,  we  think  of  him  who  did  so 
much  to  establish  it  and  whose  administration  of  its  powers  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  model  for  his  successors.  If  we  think  of 
glory  in  the  field,  of  wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  of  the  purest  patriot- 
ism, of  the  highest  integrity,  public  and  private,  of  morals  with- 
out a  stain,  of  religions  feeling  without  intolerance,  and  with- 
out extravagance,  the  aujrust  figure  of  Washington  presents  it- 
self as  the  personation  of  all  these  ideas."  This  is  the  estimate 
in  which  the  character  of  Washington  was  held,  by  one  who 
was  himself  among  the  most  illustrious  of  our  statesmen.  It 
behooves  us,  therefore,  at  a  time  of  peril  like  this,  when  our 
whole  nation,  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference,  is  shaken 
witli  intestine  broils,  to  ponder  well  the  parting  advice  of  this 
exalted  patriot  to  his  countrymen.  When  about  to  retire  into 
private  life,  his  great  heart  was  filled  with  apprehensions  as  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union;  and  in  his  farewell  address  he 
foreshadows,  as  if  with  the  tongue  of  prophecy,  and  with  an  in- 
spired wisdom,  the  causes  which  might  alienate  one  section 
from  another,  and  thus  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Union  itself. 
He  warns  us  against  characterizing  parties  by  geographical 
discriminations  ;  he  cautions  us  against  sectional  jealousies, 
and  exhorts  us  to  mutual  forbearance  and  concessions  ;  he  por- 
trays, as  if  with  a  pencil  of  light,  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
Federal  Union — its  absolute  necessity  to  our  domestic  quiet,  to 
our  national  security  and  honor,  to  our  prosperity  in  peace  and 
our  safety  in  war.  He  says  to  us,  "it  is  of  infinite  moment, 
that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immoveable  at- 
tachment to  it ;  accustoming  |yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of 
it  as  of  the  Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity  ; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety  :  discounte- 
nancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in 
any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the 
first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts." 
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I  need  not  remind  you  how  flagrantly  this  wise  counsel  has 
been  disregarded — how  wantonly  we  have  trampled  in  the 
dust  those  solemn  admonitions — how  ignominiously  we  have 
strayed  from  the  obvious  path  of  patriotism  and  of  duty. — 
with  what  criminal  indifference  we  have  watched  the  march 
of  events,  tending  towards  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 
No  word  of  mine  is  needed  to  remind  you  of  these  lamentable, 
but  solemn  truths.  Every  breeze  that  blows  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  whispers  to  us  the  evidences  of  our  degeneracy 
from  the  high  standard  which  Washington  enjoined  ;  every 
mail  is  freighted  with  sad  recitals  of  fraternal  strife  ;  we  are 
daily  informed,  not  of  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  science  and  art 
— of  a  generous  rivalry  in  commercial  enterprise — of  a  kindly 
and  friendly  intercourse  between  neighboring  States  and  cities; 
but  we  are  told  of  the  marshaling  of  armies  for  a  fratricidal 
war — of  the  secession  of  States — of  unfurling  to  the  breeze 
other  flags  than  the  stars  and  stripes — of  acrimonious  debates 
in  our  National  Congress — of  sectional  parties  and  sectional 
strife — of  open  resistance  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of 
threatened  coercion  by  force  and  arms.  These  are  the  appall- 
ing recitals  which  fill  our  hearts  with  indefinable  terror,  and 
cause  us  to  listen  with  bated  breath  and  quickened  pulse,  for 
the  fearful  clang  of  arms,  wielded  in  a  fratricidal  war.  And 
is  this  to  be  the  inglorious  end  of  our  once  honored  and  much 
loved  Union  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  Washington  toiled  and 
fought  and  conquered  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  Bunker  Hill  was 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  patriots — that  Lexington,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Brandywine  and  Yorktown  have  become  immortal  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  Hancock,  and  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  and 
Franklin  periled  their  lives  and  pledged  their  sacred  honor? 
Was  it  only  to  this  ignoble  end,  that  our  revolutionary  sires 
traversed,  in  mid  winter,  with  bleeding  feet,  the  frozen  plains 
of  New  Jersey?  Is  our  noble  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
be  hereafter  sneered  at,  as  only  the  dream  of  some  Utopian  phi- 
losopher ?  Is  our  boasted  republic,  our  model  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  become  only  a  mockery  and  a  bye-word  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  ?  Is  our  national  flag,  which  has  waved 
over  so  many  victorious  fields,  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust,  or 
be  unfurled  only  as  the  standard  of  a  divided  and  distracted 
country  ?  Arc  half  its  stars  and  stripes  to  be  erased,  and  its 
ample  folds  curtailed?  Is  it  no  longer  to  float  over  the  ships 
of  a  great  and  united  republic,  and  from  the  ramparts  of  all 
our  forts  from  Maine  to  Texas — from  Georgia  to  California? 
In  other  words,  is  our  plan  of  government  to  prove  a  miserable 
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failure?  Are  we  to  be  thus  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  all  civil- 
ized nations?  Are  we  to  be  ruined  in  fortune  and  bankrupt 
in  reputation  ?  Are  we  to  be  plunged  into  civil  war  and  suffer 
all  its  indescribable  horrors?  These  are  the  momentous  ques- 
tions which  the  American  people  are  to  answer  ;  and  he  who 
answers  them  lightly  ;  who  prefers  his  party  to  his  country  ; 
who  stickles  for  a  dogma,  when  the  Union  is  in  peril;  who 
struggles  for  an  abstraction,  at  the  expense  of  civil  war;  who 
refuses  to  concede  anything  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  who  forgets 
our  past  history  and  is  indifferent  to  our  future  renown  and 
greatness,  such  a  man,  if  there  be  any  sucli,  will  commit  a  high 
crime  against  our  common  humanity,  and  is  unworthy  of  the 
honorable  title  of  an  American  citizen.  The  peril  in  wiiich  we 
are  involved  ;  the  momentous  issues  to  be  decided  by  the  peo- 
ple, are  far  above  all  mere  party  names  and  beyond  the  grasp 
of  pot-house  politicians.  They  transcend  iu  importance,  and  in 
dignity,  any  political  or  social  problem  ever  before  presented  to 
the  civilized  world.  They  involve  questions  of  paramount  im- 
portance not  only  to  us  individually  and  collectively,  in  our 
political,  social  and  business  relations,  but  of  vast  concern  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom  throughout  the  world  ;  for 
disguise  it  as  we  may,  gloss  it  over  with  whatever  cunning 
sophistry  you  please,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it'  this  Union 
be  dissolved,  its  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  will  pro- 
claim throughout  all  time,  man's  incapacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. If  so  grand  a  structure  as  this,  reared  at  so  great  cost  of 
toil  and  treasure,  founded  by  great  statesmen,  and  baptized  in 
the  blood  of  the  purest  patriots;  if  this  splendid  creation  of 
the  genius  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams,  Henry, 
Jay,  Hamilton  and  others  of  their  kind,  is  now  to  fall  to  pieces 
of  its  own  weight ;  if  the  glorious  promise  of  its  early  days  is 
to  end  in  strife  and  civil  war  ;  if  its  proud  columns  are  to  be 
ruthlessly  broken,  its  beautiful  proportions  marred  ;  if  it  is  so 
soon  to  crumble  into  ignoble  dust,  it  will  be  in  vain  that  future 
philosophers  and  statesmen  will  seek  to  erect  a  new  temple  to 
freedom  on  its  ruins  ;  oppressed  nations  may  rise  against  their 
rulers  ;  another  Washington  may  bless  mankind  with  his  au- 
gust presence  ;  another  Henry  with  his  thrilling  oratory,  may 
move  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  the  multitude  ;  but  in 
all  the  long  future,  no  other  Government  like  this  will  arise  to 
dignify,  elevate  and  bless  mankind.  If  any  such  attempt  be 
made,  the  future  statesman  will  point  to  the  sad  hi  torio  page 
which  chronicles  our  downfall,  and  will  say  to  his  countrymen, 
"  Man  is  not  capable  of  self-government ;  Ecce  signum!"  If 
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our  Government  goes  down,  this  will  be  the  mournful  epitaph 
inscribed  upon  its  tomb. 

In  view,  my  fellow-citizens,  of  these  solemn  and  momentous 
truths,  we  have  met  here  on  this  consecrated  day,  hallowed 
with  so  many  recollections  of  the  past,  to  proclaim  to  the  world, 
and  especially  to  our  countrymen,  that  whatever  others  may 
do — whatever  sacrilegious  leet  may  profane  the  temple  of  lib- 
erty— whatever  violent  hands  may  seek  to  demolish  its  columns 
— whatever  suicidal  act  of  folly  rash  men  may  do,  in  the  mad- 
ness which  rules  the  hour,  we  at  least  are  true  to  the  Union, 
and  will  adhere  to  it  through  sunshine  and  through  storm. 

But,  my  friends,  this  Union  was  originally  founded  on  a  com- 
munity of  social  and  political  interests.  Our  Constitution  is 
the  result  of  mutual  concession  and  toleration.  It  can  exist 
on  no  other  principle  than  that  of  brotherly  kindness  and  for- 
bearance. When  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution 
had  completed  its  labors,  Washington,  who  presided  over  its 
deliberations,  was  deputed  to  present  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  In  performing  that  duty  he  said  "  In 
all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  view, 
that  which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  to  every  true 
American,  the  consolidation  of  our  Union,  in  which  is  involved 
our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence. 
This  important  consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impressed 
upon  our  minds,  led  each  State  in  the  Convention  to  he  less 
rigid  upon  points  of  inferior  magnitude  than  might  have  been 
otherwise  expected  ;  and  thus  the  Constitution,  which  we  now 
present,  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  of  that  mutual 
deference  and  concession,  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political 
situation  rendered  indispensable." 

My  fellow-citizens,  here  was  the  ground  work  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  and  in  our  whole  history,  there  has  never 
been  a  period  which,  so  imperatively  as  the  present,  demanded 
a  liberal  exercise  of  that  "  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual 
deference  and  concession "  to  which  Washington  referred. 
Whilst,  therefore,  we  avow  in  explicit  and  unmistakable  terms 
our  firm  devotion  to  the  Federal  Union,  and  our  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  let  us  at  the  same  time  remember,  that 
without  that  "  spirit  of  amity,"  and  "  mutual  deference  and 
concession  "  to  which  I  adverted,  the  unhappy  breach  which 
has  begun,  may  grow  wider  and  deeper,  until  at  last  it  may 
cngulph  in  a  common  ruin,  all  that  we  boast  of  as  American 
citizens,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us  in  life.  We  all  have  a  com- 
mon sun,  all  that  we  boast  of  as  American  citizens,  and  all 
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that  is  dear  to  us  in  life.  We  all  have  a  common  stake  in  this 
solemn  business.  Let  each  one  of  us  do  his  duty  in  this  crisis, 
as  he  would  answer  to  his  country,  his  conscience  and  his  God, 
and  in  despite  of  the  perils  which  surround  us,  we  may  yet  be 
able  to  say  in  the  future  with  conscious  pride  : 

"  Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquered  and  sublime.'' 

(Applause.) 

"The  Flag  of  our  Union"  was  sung  by  the  "  Twelve,"  and  as 
before,  the  assemblage  mingled  their  voices  in  the  great  anthem. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  expected  to  speak  on  this  occasion  but  was  too  ill  to  ap- 
pear.   It  was  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  22,  1861. 

Messrs.  II.    F.  Teschemacher,  and  others,   Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, &c. 

Gentlemen  : — I  learn  from  the  morning  papers  that  my  name  is  in 
the  programme  of  tho  Union  Mass  Meeting  for  a  speech.  Having  been 
absent  from  my  office  yesterday  all  day,  I  did  not  receive  your  invita- 
tion, and  at  this  late  hour  must  substitute  this  note  for  the  speech. 
Whilst  I  would  freely,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  "  give  expressions 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Union  and  its  perpetuity,"  upon  this 
occasion  the  time  will  be  more  ably  and  satisfactorily  occupied  by  the 
distinguished  aud  able  gentlemen  who  will  be  present  with  you,  and 
address  the  meeting.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  there  are  but  few 
Californians  whose  prayers  are  not  most  fervent  for  "  the  Union,  now 
and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  M.  Wilson. 

The  band  then  played  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  when  after  three 
times  three  cheers  were  given  for  the  Union,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, and  forming  in  sections,  twelve  deep,  marched  in  solid 
phalanx  through  several  streets,  cheering  tremendously  for 
every  American  flag  under  which  they  passed,  and  returning  to 
the  City  Hall,  were  there  disbanded. 
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Impromptu  Meeting  at  the  City  Hal). 

The  ardor  of  patriotism,  however,  was  not  yet  fully  satisfied. 
They  immediately  reorganized  into  an  impromptu  meeting  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  where  able  speeches  were  made,  amid 
enthusiastic  cheering,  by  several  gentlemen.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Worthington,  a  lawyer,  late  from  Mariposa,  who  being 
called  out,  said  in  substance  : 

Mr.  Worthington's  Speech. 

The  present  day,  fellow  citizens,  is  the  most  important  that 
has  ever  dawned  upon  Americans.  Of  all  the  hopes  and 
prayers — of  all  the  blood  and  treasure— of  all  the  grandeur 
and  excellence  of  a  great  and  proud  nation,  we  are  assembled 
to  sum  up  and  reckon  the  amount  and  value.  The  birthday  of 
Washington  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  considered  a  great 
stand-point  whence  an  American  citizen  might  proudly  survey 
the  creation  of  the  noblest  and  freest  system  of  government 
that  human  foresight  ever  devised.  (Applause.)  It  comes 
upon  us  now,  and  we  may  not  tell  whether  upon  the  eastern 
range  of  the  Confederacy  the  counsels  of  the  "  Father  of  his 
country"  are  heeded  or  forever  obliterated  amid  the  horrors 
of  fratricidal  war.  The  establishment  of  this  Goverment, 
which  has  settled  up,  and  made  to  prosper  and  grow  great,  an 
entire  continent,  has  conferred  imperishable  honor  upon  the 
Father  of  the  Republic  ;  but  the  day  is  upon  us,  so  long  pre- 
dicted, when  our  priceless  legacy  is  to  be  preserved  or  squan- 
dered. So  far  as  California — the  dearest  bought  of  all  the 
sisters  of  the  Union — is  concerned,  the  voice  of  to-day  is  satis- 
factory to  every  lover  of  the  land  of  Washington.  (  Applause.) 
Let  us  be  justly  proud  of  the  performance  of  our  duty  this  day, 
and  pray  that  upon  a  recurrence  of  this  great  natal  day  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  that  have  just  now  been  built  up  within 
us  may  be  answered,  and  there  may  come  an  abundant  harvest. 
God  grant  that  when  next  we  commemorate  Washington's 
birthday,  we  may  be  able  to  say, 

"Danger's  troubled  night  is  o'er, 
And  the  star  of  peace  returned." 

(Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Worthington's  remarks,  of  which  we  have  given  but  a 
synopsis,  were  received  with  great  favor. 
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Harvey  S.  Brown's  Speech. 

While  Mr.  Worthington  was  speaking  District  Attorney 
Brown  was  observed  in  the  crowd,  and  he  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  parties  who  wished  him  to  speak.  He  declined 
but  they  were  not  in  a  mood  to  be  put  off  thus,  they  insisted, 
and  with  good  natured  force  presented  Mr,  Brown  at  the 
window  just  as  the  last  named  speaker  closed.    He  said  : 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens  :— I  have  been  captured  by 
these  Union  men  and  they  require  me  to  deliver  a  speech  ;  this  I 
cannot  do  to-day — my  heart  is  too  full  for  words,  and  yet  I  will 
say  that  you  have  this  day  performed  a  work — a  noble  work — 
men's  work — a  work  in  which  the  heart  led  and  the  head  fol- 
lowed— a  work  that  you  may  be  proud  of,  and  that  your  pos- 
terity will  be  proud  of.  You  have  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  you  love,  revere  and  will  obey  the  Constitution — 
that  you  are  loyal  to  the  General  Government  and  will  support 
and  defend  it.  (Applause.)  You  have  done  more — you  have 
crushed  out  that  vision  of  madmen — a  Pacific  Republic- -have 
put  your  iron  heel  upon  the  thorny  cactus  and  have  sent  the 
grizzly  bear  howling  back  to  the  chaparral  where  he  belongs. 
(Applause.)  You  have  said  no  bear  or  cactus  flag  for  us  ;  but 
give  us  the  stars  and  stripes — the  flag  of  Washington — that 
we  were  born  under,  that  we  have  lived  under,  and  will  die 
under !  (Applause.) 

No  tear  blots  the  page  of  the  record  upon  which  the  Recording 
Angel  enter  these,  your  vows.  No,  but  there  is  joy  upon  the 
face  of  the  celestial  messenger — joy  in  heaven  as  among  men  ! 
(Applause.)  You  arc  happy — I  am  happy — everybody  is  happy  1 
And  why  should  we  not  be  so  with  God's  sun  shining  upon  us  ; 
with  the  green  hills  about  us  ;  with  the  old  flag  everywhere 
floating  above  and  around  us,  and  with  our  duty  done?  (Cheers.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Brown's  speech,  the  French  Guards 
marched  up  and  saluted  the  assemblage. 

Supervisor  Biden  was  next  "called  out,"  and  spoke  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

Mr.  Biden's  Speech. 

Fellow-Citizens  : — The  manner  of  my  presence  before  you 
in  the  capacity  of  a  speaker  is  patent  to  you  all.     I  illustrate 
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the  saying  that  "might  makes  right."  [The  speaker  had  been 
forcibly  presented  by  the  persons  near  the  window.]  After  the 
eloquence  and  patriotism  that  has  already  been  uttered,  and 
has  forever  hallowed  this  day  in  our  hearts,  it  would  be  idle 
to  hope  to  add  a  word.  I  only  essay — and  thank  God  for  the 
opportunity  ! — to  swell  the  chorus  of  our  people's  universal 
voice  in  behalf  of  the  Government  which  has  maintained  for 
us  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.''  The 
doings  of  to-day — a  business  of  more  consequence  than  this 
people  or  this  generation  may  ever  again  have  a  share  in — 
will  forever  live  in  our  hearts,  and  form  a  bright  page  in  the 
annals  of  San  Francisco.  The  grand,  unanimous  sentiment 
pronounced  by  our  people  this  day  in  favor  of  the  Union  will 
be  seconded  throughout  the  State.  Of  all  the  rich  freight  that 
San  Francisco  has  vouchsafed  from  her  abundance,  never  has 
she  prepared  for  her  brethren  East  a  shipment  of  wealth  so 
great  as  has  been  made  up  on  this  great  '  steamer  day"  of  the 
whole  people.  The  wealth  of  the  great  heart  of  California 
goes  out  from  her  Golden  Gate,  and  she  bids  the  waters  of  the 
angry  sea  of  national  discord  to  divide,  that  she  may  bring 
safely  through  the  Ark  of  our  Covenant  the  sacred  Federal 
compact.  Have  you  seen  a  Secessionist  to-day — a  Pacific  Re- 
public man.  [Cries  of  "no,"  "no,"  "no."]  Do  you  think  the 
pidse  of  California  beats  gratefully  and  proudly  and  regularly 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  whole  country?  [Cries  of  "yes," 
"yes."]  Why,  fellow-citizens,  of  all  the  proud  events  which  our 
city  and  State  can  boast,  the  work  of  to-day  is  incomparably 
the  grandest,  and  will,  I  believe,  be  imperishable.  [Applause.] 
The  issues  remain  not  with  us,  but  we  have  performed  a  duty, 
and  the  united  and  solemn  voice  of  California  is  formally  ad- 
dressed to  the  God  of  nations  that  He  will  preserve  us  a  pros- 
perous and  united  people.  It  is,  indeed,  most  tit,  and  we  may 
properly  indulge  the  belief  that  as  California  in  nowise  precip- 
itated the  present  discord,  she  may  now  exert  a  perceptible 
influence  in  allaying  it.  [Cheers.] 

Fellow-citizens  we  have  seen  a  celebration  to-day,  the  sight 
of  which  has  never  before  been  given  to  an  American  citizen. 
The  natal  day  of  Washington  had  never  before  such  significan- 
cy  as  it  possesses  now.  It  never  came  in  so  good  a  time.  The 
spirit  of  Washington  and  of  '76  is  wanted  just  here  and  it  has 
pervaded  San  Francisco  and  all  California  this  day.  All 
classes  agree,  nativities  and  nationalities  have  vied  in  the 
march  of  patriotism.  [Applause.]  To  lend  us  hope  there 
bounds  to  us  across  the  continent  great  and  glorious  news  from 
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the  mother  of  Washington  and  the  mother  of  States.  [Ap 
plause.]  Virginia  stands  in  the  break.  The  dark  clouds  that 
of  late  have  overshadowed  our  political  and  soci  1  horizon, 
divide,  and  we  have  a  jrlinipse  of  Freedom's  ensiirn.  without 
a  star  erased  or  diminished,  and  can  proudly  boast. 

"Thou  art  not  conquered, 

Beauty's  ensign  jet  is  crimson  in  tliy  cheek  and  on  thy  lip, 
And  death's  pale  flag  has  not  advanced  there.'1 

After  Mr.  Biden's  speech,  which  waked  storms  of  applause, 
the  Hon.  R.  M.Briggs  of  Amador  county,  spoke  for  an  hour 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  without  notes,  and  was 
voiciferously  cheered  by  the  large  meeting  which  stood  around 
him  and  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  his  eloquent  words- 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  even  a  synopsis  of  Mr. 
Briggs'  speech.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  thrilling  and  noble  effort 
worthy  the  day  and  occasion. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Briggs  speech,  Major  Ringgold  of  the 
United  States  Army,  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Union,  now 
and  forever,"  which  called  forth  thunders  of  applause,  as  well 
for  the  giver  of  the  sentiment  as  for  the  sentiment  itself,  and 
then  the  assemblage  dispersed. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  demon- 
stration was  one  befitting  the  day  and  the  occasion  which 
called  it  forth.  Never  in  San  Francisco,  has  a  more  enthusi- 
astic and  general  expression  been  made.  The  people  stood 
forth  in  their  might,  and  declared  in  sentiments  that  cannot  be 
mis-construed,  their  unalterable  attachment  to  the  Union  of 
the  United  States. 
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PEBFATOEY. 


In  these  pages  will  be  found  much  food  for  thought.  Some  will  be  rejected  and  de- 
nounced by  almost  all,  but  this  proves  not  such  false.  The  utterance  of  all  great  truths  is 
thus  ever  treated;  and  the  writer  or  speaker  of  them,  regarded  as  a  fool,  a  madman,  or  a 
knave.  This  has  always  been  my  fate.  I  miud  it  none,  except  to  mourn  over  the  ignorance 
and  depravity  of  my  kind,  and  endure  that  suffering  such  state  of  society  inflicts  upon  me. 

I  write  not  for  popularity,  else  should  tell  but  little  truth;  for  all  genuine  philosophers 
tell  offensive  truths,  and  are  extremely  unpopular  in  such  a  corrupt  age  and  country  as  this. 

Some  of  the  views  expressed  herein— historic,  prophetic,  philosophic,  ethnologic,  and 
philippic — are  so  extreme,  that  they  will  be  looked  on,  by  many,  as  figurative  and  hyperbolic. 
I  mean  them  not  to  be  so  taken;  although,  in  translating  and  transcribing  so  many  page9 
from  the  Sibylline  books,  errors,  in  detail,  of  course,  are  made.  Else  to  be,  would  argue  me, 
infallible  and  omniscient. 

I  may  be  charged  with  being  blinded,  by  too  much  prejudice,  in  favor  of  the  South.  It 
matters  not.  For  forty  years  have  a  gradually  increasing,  and  uow  preponderating,  portion 
of  the  people  North,  assailed  the  character  aud  interests  of  those  of  my  native  section,  and, 
also,  what  1  deem  sound  principles.  They  have  exhausted  every  species  of  literature  and 
argument,  in  order  to  defame  and  injure  them.  Voluminous  vocabularies  not  sufficing,  they 
have  coined  words  and  phrases  with  which  to  calumniate  them.  Forced,  at  length,  as  a  last 
resort  to  defend  themselves,  to  fall  back  upon  their  reserved  lights,  aud  withdraw  from  so 
injurious  a  connection,  they  find  even  such  measure  of  redress  and  safety  denied  them  by 
their  assailants;  and  war  threatened  against  each  and  all  those  equal  sovereignties,  which 
shall  not  return,  or  remain  attached,  to  the  old  Confederacy.  Many,  North  and  South,  are 
earnestly  appealing  to  this  dominant  party,  to  stay  its  hand  of  force  and  not  imbrue  it  iu  a 
brother's  blood.  I  differ  with  these  deprecators.  My  voice,  also,  is  for  war.  In  behalf  of 
the  insulted  and  deep-injured  South,  I  defy  and  dare  these  foes  to  combat. 

In  this  pamphlet  I  point  out  that  which  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  attests — the  im- 
potency  of  the  General  Government  (their  inferior  aud  agent)  when  arrayed  against  the  stern 
resolve  and  action  of  a  sovereigu  State. 

In  1832,  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  although  at,  home,  divided,  and  her  action  receiving 
little  sympathy  from  her  sisters  of  the  South,  compelled  the  central  delegated  power,  with 
the  great  Jackson  at  its  head,  and  backed  by  the  sordid  wishes  of  a  unanimous  North,  to 
recede  from  its  belligerent  front,  and  acquiesce  in  almost  all  the  measures  demanded. 

Unanimous  now  among  themselves;  with  far  more  and  worse  grievancss  to  complain  of, 
and  concerted  with,  in  full,  by  various  other  States,  and  strong  allies  elsewhere,  she — reject- 
ing all  overtures  for  another  compromise — decrees  the  demolition  of  the  present  Union,  aud 
organization  of  a  Confederation  South. 

A  part  of  that  exalted  admiration  the  reader  will  find  expressed  for  South  Carolina,  springs 
not  alone  from  sympathy  with  her  cause,  but  added  to  it,  my  love,  through  life,  for  the  heroic. 
I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  a  hero  worshiper.  The  brave  and  virtuous  revere  their  kind  That 
this  gallant  people  should  be  so  generally  and  harshly  denounced,  instead  of  highly  admired 
and  applauded,  by  those  throughout  the  free  States,  proves  true  the  estimate  1  place  upon 
the  latter.  And  the  late  refusal  of  the  border  slave  States — including  Tennessee — to  act 
more  promptly  in  defense  of  southern  rights  and  honor, gives  evidence,  too,  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  mass  of  their  inhabitants.  That  they  shall  consent,  on  any  terms,  to  remain  attached 
to  the  North,  with  a  black  Republican  at  the  federal  head,  exhibits  the  depth  of  infamy 
to  which  they  have  fallen. 


Sacramento,  February,  1861. 


DISCOURSE. 


Portentous  and  grand  are  the  events  of  tliis  era. 
A  might}  revolution,  involving  vast  interests,  and 
deeply  affecting  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  now 
progressing  in  our  land.  Already  it  lias  dismem- 
bered the  Republic  ;  and  this  but  a  lesser,  among 
the  important  results  ere  long  to  follow.  Not  alone 
will  many  lives  and  fortunes  fall  before  its  devas- 
tating march,  new  Governments  be  founded,  and 
fresh  channels  of  trade  be  opened,  but  through 
and  from  its  operations,  a  groat  re-actiou  of  senti- 
ment regarding  the  fundamental  organization  of 
society,  and  the  diverse  social  and  political  statu- 
of  different  orders  and  species  of  men.  is  destined! 
to  flow  throughout  Europe  and  America,  For  the 
happy  teachings  of  this  auspicious  conflict,  will  be 
to  Open  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  to  the  falsehood  of 
our  Form  of  Government. 

They  will  see  the  bitter  fruits  our  many  fallacious 
laws  and  maxims  have  produced.  They  will  see 
contrasted  in  this  dissevered  nation,  two  widely 
variant  labor  systems  ;  and  marking  the  vast  sn 
pcriority  of  the  one  to  the  other,  will  then  abandon 
preconceived  false  ideas  and  prejudice'  against  I  he 
better.   That  this  will  be  found  the  patriarchal  and 

nature-ordered  institution  of  the  Southern  States, 
all  hMory  and  sociologic  laws  attest.  Peace,  hap- 
piness, contentment,  and  prosperity  will  soon  there 
be  the  portion  of  both  serf  and  master. 

Behold  their  neighbors  North  !  "  Whom  the 
Gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad."  The 
insanity  of  sin  induces  th<  m  to  scourge  themselves, 
Nemesis  sweeps  o'er  their  land.  Utopean  dream  is 
awake  from  their  sleep.  False  Prophets  and  Teach- 
ers receive  their  reward.  Their  millennium  morn 
is  indefinitely  postponed.  The  day  of  retribution 
has  come. 

Through  dark  and  terrible  sufferings  and  trials, 
must  the  people  there  pass,  as  a  penance  for  their 
long  and  much  evil  conduct.  For  that  they  have 
worshipped  .Mammon,  the  Devil  and  his  imps  alone, 
must  they  submit  to  a  purilying  tr  halation. 

A  satirical  writer  has  penned  the  following  epi- 
grammatic epitaph  upon  them  :  "  Here  lies  a  peo- 
ple who  lost  their  liberty,  in  striving  to  give  free- 
dom to  negroes." 

A  truer  would  be — Here  lies  a  people  who  died 
from  'xcess  of  liberty.  "  The  world  is  governed 
too  much,"  is  oae  of  the  falsest,  among  the  many 


false  maxims,  birthed  out  of  this  excess  of  Ameri- 
can liberty. 

The  Red  Republican  Shibboleth  of  Europe — 
"liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity" — lias  liecnj 
caught  up  and  re  echoed  by  their  wilder  brothers 
h'  re  :  for  Black  Republicans  are  but  fully  ripened 
Red  Republicans. 

Tlrs  levelling  cry  of  theirs  is  false  ;  for  all  na- 
ture and  experience  proclaim,  that  harmonious 
society  and  good  government,  can  alone  be  had, 
where  there  is  inequality  observed.  All  govern-; 
ments  should  be  strong  ;  and  the  few.  not  the  many, 
its  rulers.  Caste,  class,  r  ink  privilege  and  prero- 
gative, where  every  one  tills  his  appropriate  sphere, 
make  up  the  only  well-conditioned  social  com- 
pact. 

We  have  nearly  run  our  race  of  Fkekpom.  as  in- 
terpret'd  and  practiced  in  the  so-styled  Free  States 
of  Ihis  Union  (or  rather,  should  I  say.  of  the  late 
Union)  ;  and  to  keep  from  farther  poisoning  con- 
tact, and  save  themselves  from  sharing  in  the  cala- 
mities impending  over  all,  which  have  been  so  - 
rapidly  rushed  on  by  the  insensate  Northern  party, 
late  triumphing  at  the  polls,  is  one  chief  cause  for 
the  more  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  conservative 
Slave  Slates,  to  sever  alliance  with  that  section.  1 
That  this  fanatical  crusading  host,  should  have 
included  in  their  marauding  campaign,  a  fierce  on- 
slaught upon  the  Southern  people  anil  their  iustitu- 
lions,  has  been  most  fortunate  lor  the  latter;  since] 
it  gives  palpable  proof,  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes^ 
of  the  masses  there,  to  the  important  fact— that  the 
id  as  and  intents  of  the  preponderating  Noith, 
are  deeply  prejudicial  to  their  longer  living  under 
the  same  Government  with  them. 

Tie  South  to  itself,  may  and  can.  a  bloodless  back- 
ward revolution  tread;  soon  i  radicate  all  its 
imbibed  false  Northern  notions;  consolidate  its 
various  interests,  and  maintain  a  w  holesome  Repub- 
lican form  of  Government. 

Not  so  the  un virtuous,  discordant,  frenzied  North. 
II  r  course  must  be  onward  ;  to  w  hat  end — read 
history  and  'twill  tell. 

Appropriately  here,  I  extract  the  following  from 
the  writings  of  George  Filzhugh,  of  Virginia,  a 
man  of  eminent  ability,  ami  deeply  philosophic 
ord'  r  ol  mind.  The  ideas  are  the  same  as  those  I 
I  a.  e  been  expressing  the  past  five  years  : 
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"The  Democratic  party,  under  tlio  banner  'the  world  is 
too  mucli  guv  rued,'  innrcnod  to  the  very  brink  of  tho  abyss  of 
anarchy;  but  that  petty  is  even  practical,  and  pathological, 
and  adapts  its  policy  ami  its  action  to  the  ciromus'anC'  e  and 
exigencies  01  tlie  occasion,  it  recoiled  when  it  Baw  Mie 
danger  and  the  ruin  abend,  mid  lelt  it  to  Black  Republicans, 
under  the  lend  of  Seward.  Gtveley,  Theodore  Parker,  Sumner, 
ami  other  distinguished  anarchists',  socialists,  and  agrarians,  tit 
plunge  into  that  abyss,  which  it  (the  Democratic  party)  had  so 
wisely  avoided.  It  indignantly  threw  away  its  old  banner, 
'  the  world  is  too  much  govei  tied,'  when  it  saw  mobs  and  ri  vo- 
Intions  the  order  ol  the  duy,  all  the  institute  ns  ol  Society 
assailed,  and  total  social  disorganization  imminent.  This 
tattored  and  di  graced  a-.is.  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  the  Black 
Bcpublicai  s.  In  cause  it  exactly  nod  fully  expressed  their  prin- 
ciples, their  policy,  their  aims,  and  their  practices. 

"for  the  tirst  time  in  our  annals,  the  last  Presidential  can- 
vass was  a  battle  between  conservatism  and  anarchy;  couser 

vatism  sin  e  led,  mid  an  nd ministration  was  elected,  instructed 

by  tie"!-  constituents  to  prac  ice  a  rigid  rule,  ami  adopl  us 

heir  guidi  a  id  i  to,  •  n  e  world  is  too  tittle  governed  '  '— 

fit  Mow's  Keview,  Oct  No.,  1858. 

It  is  proper,  however, to  add  tc  Mr.Fifzhugh's  re- 
natks.  Hint,  n  certain  parly  of  so-called  Democrats, 
itill  march  iimler  a  strip  of  that  same  ''torn,  tat- 
fired,  and  disgraced  banner  ;  "  at  least  did,  during 
*e  late  Presidential  campaign.  But,  let  this  pass. 
Phc  sixth  day  of  November  last  (a  memorable 
ipocb!)  ended  Hie  lives  of  all  the  parties  then 
aristing.  A  few  ghastly  galvanized  contortions, 
Dch  as  witnessed  in  the  present  California  Leg  sla- 
ore,  and  then  the  corpses  will  be  buried.  And  as 
bousands  who  thru  cast,  their  votes  for  Lincoln, 
ire  mourning  now  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  for  that, 

0  them,  most,  fatal  error;  so.  I  doubt  not,  art: 
oany  of  the  mistaken  followers  ol  Douglas,  lor 
«ving  aided  to  bring  about,  the  same  resulls.  / 
parrel  none  with  these  for  acting  thus,  because  I 
m  too  well  pleased  at  what  lias  since  happened,  and 

1  happening.  No  thanks  to  them,  however,  since 
key  were  but  the  blind  instruments  of  fate. 

The  action  of  these  tu  o  ••  largest  liberty  "  parlies, 
as  brought  matters  to  a  crisis— culminated  the 
rrors  of  numerou-  generations,  and  stopped  the 
larch  of  modern  bastard  liberty.  Hencesoou  the 
d:j  is  refluent. 

Therefore,  do  I  look  upon  this  revolution  as  of 
aster  import  than  the  one  which  severed  us  from 
l  it  '.in.  or  the  great  bloody  French,  inaugurated 
I  1789. 

The  following  from  '■  Do  Bow's  Review,"  of  July, 
858,  is  likewise  pertinent  to  my  theme  : 

••  We  have  received  from  C.  E.  Pickett,  of  California,  several 
tiers  advocating  Soudiern  union,  and  a  separation  from 
ic  North.  He  only  have  space  to  quote  from  ouo  of  them 
i  follows: 

"The  basis,  framework,  and  controlling  influence  of  North  - 
u  sentiment.  '8  Puritanism— the  old  Roundhead  n  bid  refuse 
England,  which,  in  that  c  unity,  as  well  as  this,  has  ever 
en  an  unruly,  dissatisfied,  hard  headed,  stiff  necked  sect  of 
larisecs;  always  preaching  in  favor  of  civil  ami  religious  lib- 
ty,  yet  themselves  tin-  veiiest  iocs  to  all  freedom  of  coosci- 
ce  and  action.  Tlu  worst,  bigots  on  earth,  ami  m  an 
rants  when  having  the  power  to  exercise  it.  they  never 
kJ  the  slightest  conception  of  what  constitutes  true  liberty, 
d  are  incapable,  by  nature,  of  giving  or  receiving  sucii. 
teir  beau  ideal  of  government  is  a  sort  of  mixed  theocratic 
garcliy,  the  worst  ever  instituted. 

The  original  si,  ,-  ,  ho  ahitnnta  of  the  South  were  Norman 
vnlicrs  and  iheir  adherents,  with  which  has  been  intormiug- 
1  some  of  the  better  sort  of  Celtic  and  Gallic  blood.  Horn 
ruie,  and  inh  rently  possessed  with  a  know  li  dge  of  political 
once,  these  trained  a  government  suited  to  their  spii  it  nod 
□  condition  ol  their  society  based,  as  it  was.  upon  an  inferior 
d  slave  substratum.  So,  h  was  onsuited  to  the  genius  and 
adition  of  the  people  .North.    When  the  present  General 

verntnent  was  formed   the  S  uthern  delegates,  tl  gh 

tiding  some  points,  in  the  main,  framed  it  In  accordanee 
th  their  ideas.  Here  was  the  ftrtt  defeat  of  the  North.  Un- 
r  tho  elder  Adams,  having  tbo  control  of  the  machinery,  tho  I 


latter  at  tempted,  through  false  and  strained  construction,  to  ', 
t  bend  the  Constitution  to  meet  their  native  anil  original  views; 
but  such  proving  unpopular  to  a  majority  of  the  Union,  the* 
were  hurled  from  power,  (he  Souther.! school  reinstated,  which 
ever  since  lias  hull  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.   This  long 
continued  supremacy  has  engendered  the  most  bitter  hatred 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  leading  disciples  of  the  other  It  rankles  1 
d»ep  in  tleir  hearts,  as  now  mmifested;  for  after  several 
lutile,  but  f  or  and  ligitiiu.ne  atteo.pts  to  regain  possession  of 
affairs  at  the  federal  Capital,  they  resolved  opno  the  boldest 
and  most  Satannic  Sort  id"  revenge    In  part,  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  thus  acting    'l  in  y  found  that  the  practical  applies-  : 
tlonofoui  Democratic  Republican  ystem  tu  theii  Northern  I 
society  was  working  infinite  evils,  and  that  tin- only  way  to 
slo  w  its  falsehood,  and  at  the  same  time  head  off  liie  South  i 
and  pet  possession  of  the  Government,  or  rather  to  destroy 
the  fabric,  wna  to  join  in  with  the  already  rapidlv  growing, 
spurious,  and  demoralising  largeat-Iiberty-spirtt  North,  and 
thus  pain  supremacy  for  •' free  democracy  " — a  coinpouml  of 
Ahnlitionisiu,  Red  Itepuldicanjsm,  Agrarianistn,  Socialism, 
ami  a  dozeu  of  other  infernal  isms  of  the  snmo  brood.'  " 

I 

There  will  bo  no  more  compromises  betwixt  (he  1 
belligerent,  sections.  None  ought  ever  to  have  been 
made.  They  were  mere  salve  plasters,  to  soothe 
asperities,  smother  truth,  and  shove  I  lie  South  to 
the  wall.  This  section  is  blessed  in  having  no  more 
Henry  Clays  to  compromise  their  honor  and  tie  up 
their  hands,  that  the  enemy  may  the  better  assail  I 
Hum.  Though  a  thousand  Clays,  aad  Jacksous 
too,  con lil  not,  stay  this  revolution. 

Ca  BtUS  M.  Clay  boasts  that  his  Abolilion  doctrines 
are  the  clear  corollaries — inevitable  deductions 
from  the  arguments  and  antecedents  of  his  illus- 
trious namesake.  In  this  he  is  corn  et.  And  hero-  1 
let  me— offend  whom  it  may — another  bold  truth 
assert,  that,  the  iiisrh  intellect  of  Ibis  nation,  sound 
supporters  of  the  Constitution,  and  reliable  defend- 
ers of  Southern  interest  and  honor,  have  uever  been 
found  in  the  Whig  ranks. 

John  Tyler,  a  semi-Whig,  is  perhaps,  a  solitary 
exception,  as  regards  the  two  latter  ;  but  to  his  ev- 
erlasting credit,  that  party  did  repudiate  him. 

How  much  for  good  or  evil,  the  influence  ofono 
man!  Among  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  Soelli- 
crn  traitors,  whether  looked  for  on  this  or  the  other  1 
s  deof  the  Uocky  Mountains,  you'll  find  eight-tenth* 
of  then)  claiming  birth  in  that  recreant  and  much 
disgraced  eldest  daughter  of  my  native  State;  and 
chiefly  so  made  because  imbibing  in  their  youth,  the 
false  sentiments  of  that  untrue  Southron — Henry 
Clay.  And  now  another  gray-haired  Representa- 
tive front  that  State,  after  battling  a  long  lifetime,, 
in  concert  with  Cl.iv,  against  the  interests  of  his 
section,  lias  been  put  forward  by  its  enemies,  as  a 
last  instrument  to  divide  the  Southern  sentiment, 
anil  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists,  by 
gaining  them  time  to  peaceably  take  the  reins  of 
Government,  and  then  throw  off  the  mask  they  now 
are  putting  on,  by  carrying  out  their  schemes  of 
demoralization  and  conquest.  There  are  thousands, 
ol  Southrons  now  acclaiming  for  his  success  in  con- 
cluding another,  to  them,  disastrous  compromise-; 
who,  if  such  proceeding  shall  so  stay  the  action  of 
the  Northern  tier  of  slave  States,  as  to  permit  the 
induction  of  L  ticoln  to  office  in  Washington,  will 
shortly  hence  call  down  the  curses  of  heaven  upon 
his  head,  and  make  thera  wish  he  had  gone  to  bis 
grave  along  with  his  old  Federal  colleague. 

But  mo.e  infamous  even  than  the  names  of  Clay 
or  Crittenden  will  be  that  of  another,  I  much  fear, 
fake-hearted  Kentuckian.  A  man  destined,  for 
generations  to  conic,  to  be  execrated  by  all  honor- 
able and  patriotic  people,  should  he  fire  ouo  gun 
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upon  his  beleaguered  brethren  South.  Hi?  name  is 
Anderson.  And  it  may  lie,  that  soon  t lie  proof,  as 
now  the  suspicion,  will  torce  the  historian's  pen  to 
place  along  side  of  him,  one  higher  in  military  rank; 
a  once  honored  son  of  old  Virginia,  hut  against, 
whom  he  now  threats  to  draw  his  matricidal sword. 
Maryland  too,  seems  vieing  wi:h  01  her  border  slave 
States,  to  place  prominently  upon  the  record  ot  in- 
famy the  names  of  distinguished  traitorous  sons. 
She  presents  her  Hicks,  her  Davis  and  her  Johnson. 

A  truce  to  individual  reference,  since  the  mighty 
questions  involved  in  this  revolution,  and  pressing 
lor  a  settlement,  sink  even  great  men.  for  the  mo- 
ment, unless  present  leaders,  into  insignificance. 
And  so  numerous  the  topics  crowding  upon  me,  am 
forced,  in  the  effort  to  touch  on  many,  to  prepare  a 
Somewhat  disconnected  discourse. 

The  first  and  great  prominent  achievement  of 
this  glorious  revolution,  is  its  destiny  to  speedily 
dethrone  that  worst  tyranny  ever  affiictin a  na- 
tion— the  ignorant  and  suicidal  rule  <■[  an  absolute 
majority  ol  the  whole  populace.  To  point  out  the 
falsehoods  in  principle,  and  the  evil  practice  of  this 
popular  form  of  Gov.  fitment,  would  fid  volumes.  I 
sum  the  whole,  by  calling  attention  to  the  bad  pas- 
sions and  corruptions  ramityng  throughout  society, 
and  the  now  plainly  perceivable  result  of  this,  the 
inevitable  anarchy  and  civil  war  at  land.  And  this 
war  cannot  be  averted  ;  for  it  is  the  deterging  fever 
stage,  of  a  I  dig  sick  body  poliiic. 

In  these  Free  Slates  the  disease  is  a  compound 
one,  requiring  this  self  cleansing  from  so  many 
internal  impurities,  and  terrible  shock  and  bleeding 
wound  given  to  the  system,  by  reason  of  a  forcible 
cleavage  of  the  last  band  binding  them  to  the  South. 
(Since  I  am  using  Doctor  terms,  I  shall  here  give 
the  preface  to  my  ticket  voted  at  the  late  election. 
The  phytic  is  working  well.  It  has  already  thrown 
the  patient  into  fits,  which  arc  curable  ;  but  only  by 
the  usual  method— phlebotomy. 

"lho  body  politic  is  very  sick — i-  ninribnnd ;  and  since  to 
individual  pitilils  in  extremis,  the  bold  and  sensible  prac- 
titioner docs  often  minister  with  good  eflV  t  the  deao  treat 
poisons,  us  a  dernier  remedy,  *o  I  prescribe  this  alterative 
nauseous  phvsic,  to  a  Slate  diseased  unto  death."  1  vote  EnT 
the  Lincoln  electors. 

We  have  long  bragged  about  our  liherty.  The 
word  is  a  misnomer  ;  it  is  licentiousness — a 
trampling  under  foot  of  every  conserving  safe- 
guard— of  all  protecting  care  and  wisdom  checks 
upon  individual  passions,  whims,  and  fancies,  by 
reason  of  the  sell-sufficiency  of  the  mass,  and  in- 
culcation of  the  false  ideas  of  equality — of  that 
spirit  which  induces  the  inferior  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize his  supeiior,  and  pay  due  deference  to  him. 
Hence,  the  brazen  character  is  rated  at  higher 
value  l han  the  golden;  hence,  shams  and  mounte- 
banks crowd  all  our  intellectual  professions,  espe- 
eiallv  raised  up  a  host  of  quacks  and  wind  bags,  to 
do  what  only  a  few  in  any  age  or  land  are  capable — 
make  and  administer  law.  Thank  God  the  day  for 
our  small  great  men  is  almost  over!  This  re- 
volution sweeps  them  away,  like  storms  the  forest 
leaves.    All  hail  then  to  its  cleansing  blasts! 

It,  too,  is  a  levelling  process ;  for  the  fool,  the 
knave,  and  blackguard,  so  long  in  the  ascendent, 
roust  sink  erewhile  to  their  appropriate  sphere,  and 
permit  the  men  of  intellect,  of  honor  and  refine- 
ment, to  come  up  to  their  proper  place.  Mind,  not 
matter ;  fine  nerve,  iustead  of  coarse  muscle, 


which  latter,  of  late  years,  has  been  so  deified 
throughout  the  Free  States,  must  henceforth  rank 
the  man  If  a  citizen  be  a  good  shoemaker,  or 
carpenter,  let  him  slick  to  his  last  and  j  ickplane, 
and  leave  law-making  to  his 'letters — 10  those  whose 
intellect  and  social  status  quality  them  for  thia 
work,  rather  than  making  shoes  and  houses. 

Our  flippant  writers,  especially  the  assinine  corps 
editorial,  often  assert — that  because  a  banker,  a 
merchant,  or  an  artisan,  has  faithfully  attended  to 
his  calling,  and  succeeded  well  in  money  making, 
it  is  prima  fane  proof  he  will  attend  well  to  public 
business,  and  maii"fa';ture  wholesome  laws.  The 
very  opposite  true   The  law-making  and  dispensingi 
power  should  be  vested  in  those  few  only,  fitted  by 
nature  and  position,  to  render  such  high  service. 
No  State  can  lie  well  governed — Plato  says — whose. 
Philosophers  are  not  its  rulers,  or  whose  rulers  doi 
not  philosophize.    And  no  country  was  ever  rightly 
ruled,  save  by  an  Aristocracy  ;  by  men  outside  and 
above  the  mechanical  or  manual  labor  ranks,  and 
wholly  disconnected  fr.m  the  polluting  field  of 
traffic.    Hence  the  necessity  of  a  recognized  Pa- 
trician order — of  a  titled  and  estated  class,  with 
the  door  open  to  their  upper  strata,  for  merit  deve- 
loped in  the  lower. 

As  masterly  and  conclusive  an  argument  against 
a  Democratic  form  of  government,  as  ever  I  pe- 
rused, is  a  world-famed  book,  designed,  and  gene-' 
rally  thought  to  uphold  it—  DeTocqneville's  "  Demo* 
cracy  in  America."  This  able  and  quite  philosophic1 
writer  most  clearly  shows,  the  worse  than  folly  for 
a  people  to  institute  such  system;  proves  its  de-i 
"fading,  levelling,  and  deciviliziug  influence,  yef^ 
winds  up  with  a  declaration  in  its  favor. 

Whilst  upon  French  authors,  I  will  read  yon  a 
chapter  from  one  of  superior  genius  to  De  To  que- 
villc.  It  is  found  in  Montesquieu's  '"Spirit  on 
Laws";  a  book  which,  since  its  publication,  over  •) 
century  since,  has  ranked  pqu.il  to  thp  highest 
emanations  from  Hie  master  minds  of  any  age.  Like 
De  Tocqueville,  Montesquieu,  Iroin  seeing  and  feel- 
ing so  much  the  evils  of  effete,  tyrant  monarchies 
leans  strongly  to  free  government,  though  fearing 
the  results  he  here  so  laUhfully  depictures.  Even 
the  great  "  Apostle  of  American  Democracy,"  after 
expressing  such  unbounded  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  and  vir;ue  of  the  people,  ami  giving  us  hie 
numerous  sage  and  unsage  maxims  and  advice  tel 
steer  by,  said  we  should  need  a  revolution  everr 
twenty  years,  in  order  to  putify  the  body  politic 
ai.d  maintain  our  liberties.  Perhaps  had  thia  beet] 
so,  we  might  not  now  be  forced  into  the  present 
grand  one,  which  is  to  subvert  the  Government 
But  let  me  hold  up  to  your  view  the  unflattering 
picture  of  ourselves,  as  so  graphically  paiuted  bj 
the  author  mentioned  : 

Of  the  Corruption  of  the  Principle  of  Democracy. 

The  principle  of  Democincy  is  corrupted,  not  only  whflS 
the  spirit  of  quality  is  extinct,  bat  ii  ewise  when  ti  ••>  M 
lutoa  spirit  of  extreme  equality,  and  when  every  citizen  want 
to  be  ou  a  level  wub  th.  se  he  baa  chosei.  tocomniand  bin 
Then  the  people,  incapable  of  bearing  the  very  power  tb« 
have  intrus  ed.  want  to  do  evcrytning  ot  themselves  to  de 
bate  for  the  .Senate — to  execute  for  the  Magistrate,  aud  to  stri) 
th    Judges  of  their  offices. 

When  this  is  the  c*se,  virtne  can  no  longer  snbsist  in  th 
Republic.   The  people  want  to  exercise  the  function*  of  tk 
Magistrates,  who  cease  to  be  revered.  The  deliberations  of  in 
Senate  are  slighted:  all  respect  is  then  laid  aside  for  the  Seas 
'  tors ;  and,  consequently,  lor  old  age.   If  there  is  no  mar 
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respect  for  old  ago,  tliere  will  be  none  soon  for  parents ;  defer- 
ence to  husbands  will  bo  likewise  thrown  off,  s»nil  submission 
to  masters.  This  HoentiouBness  w'll  soon  taint,  the  miri't ;  and 
the  restraint  of  command  be  as  fatiguing  as  that  of  obedience. 
Wives,  children,  slaves,  will  shake  off  all  subjection.  No 
longer  will  there  be  any  such  thing  as  manners,  order  or 
virtue. 

The  people  fill  into  this  misfortune,  when  those  in  whom 
they  confide,  desirous  of  concealing  their  own  conniption,  en- 
deavor to  corrupt  To  prevent  them  from  seeing  Ih  irown 
ambition,  they  speak  to  them  only  of  their  grandeur;  to  con- 
ceal their  own  avarice,  they  incessantly  flatter  theirs. 

The  corruption  will  increase  among  the  corrupters,  and 
likewise  Among  those  who  are  alreadv  corrupted.  The  people 
Will  distribute  the  public  money  (and  lands)  among  themselves, 
and  having  added  the  administration  of  affairs  to  their  indo- 
lence, they  will  bo  for  adding  to  their  proverty  the  amuse- 
ments of  luxury,  nothing  but  the  public  treasure  will  be  able 
to  satisfy  their  demands. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  their  suffrages  given  for 
money.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  great  deal  to  the  people, 
without  squeezing  much  more  out  of  them;  hot  to  compass 
this,  the  State  must  be  subverted.  The  greater  the  advantages 
they  seem  to  derive  from  their  liberty  the  nearer  they  draw  to 
the  critical  moment  of  losing  it.  Petty  tyrants  arise,  who 
have  all  the  vices  of  a  single  tyrant.  The  small  remains  of 
liberty  soon  become  unsupportablo:  a  single  tyrant  starts  up. 
and  the  people  lose  all,  oven  the  advantages  of  their  corrup- 
tion. 

•       *        *        *        *        *        a       *  * 

There  are  two  sorts  of  corruption;  one.  when  the  people 
do  not  observe  the  laws;  the  other,  when  thet  are  corrupted 
by  the  laws:  an  incurable  evil,  because  it  is  in  the  very 
remedy  itself." 

Both  these  corruptions  are  ours,  and  hut  one  re- 
medy to  cleanse  us  from  them— a  sanguinary  chaos, 
and  construction  of  a  different  government. 

A  host  of  talkers  and  writers,  especially  our  gab- 
bling, shallow  pated  editors,  still  cling  to  the  delu- 
sive idea,  that  the  leading  politicians  are  not  the 
true  exponents  of  the  parties  they  respectively 
represent;  and  that  the  people  will,  erewhile,  arise 
in  their  majestic  sovereignty,  to  shake  these  off 
and  rectify  things  peacablv.  Alas!  fir  such  erron- 
eous arguments  and  hopes.  These  leaders  are  the 
representatives  of  public  sentiment  as  now  enter- 
tained. 

True,  the  people  will  become  more  purified  and 
enlightened  after  a  time,  when  they  will  choose 
masters  of  a  different  stamp  ;  (mankind  everywhere 
are  ruled  by  masters)  but  this  change  in  the  mass 
can  be  worked  out  only  through  the  bloodv  process 
herein  portrayed.  In  truth  it  is  regarded  as  axiom- 
atic— that  every  people  have  as  good  a  govern- 
ment as  they  deserve  ;  and  that  the  front  rank 
g  men — those  clothed  with  official  power,  or  wielding 
the  popular  tongue  and  pen,  are  the  reflex  of  the 
governing  majority.  Hence,  where  rulers  ate  found 
to  be  ignorant  or  dishonest,  or  the  two  combined, 
it  is  proof  positive  the  major  portion  of  the  popu- 
,t  lace  are  so. 

But  sooner  or  later,  a  day  of  reckoning  must 
j  arrive,  when  woe  to  those  who  shall  be  found  occu- 
pying the  high  places! 

Not  savages  alone  do  offer  up  human  sacrifices, 
to  appease  their  own  and  their  offended  deities' 
wrath,  and  so  expiate  their  sins;  but  all  nations 
*  and  peoples  in  all  ages. 

Thus  it  ever  is  ordained  in  great  civil  commotions, 
such  as  now  commencing  in  these  Free  States — that 
all  popular  teachers,  and,  therefore,  mislcaders 
like  to  our  editors  and  stump  speakers;  together 
with  those  in  authority,  and  who  have,  for  some- 
time previously  held  the  reins  of  government,  are 
sure  victims  of  a  deceived  and  infuriate  people. 
This  vindictive  spirit  and  action  is  proper,  as  it  is 


inevitable.  For  if  these  did  wrong  ignorantly,  they 
should  be  punished  as  a  warning  to  prevent  other 
aspiring  fools  attempting  that  for  which  they  are 
not  fitted.  Or,  if  knowingly  deceiving  the  multi- 
tude— selfishly  pandering  to  their  ignorance  and 
prejudices,  and  thus  leading  them  astray,  then 
should  they  be  punished  as  knaves.  Soon,  and 
hardly  a  man  who  has  figured  in  our  intriguing 
California  politics,  but  will  lose  his  life,  be  forced 
to  flee  the  land,  else  driven  into  obscurity. 

History  teaches,  that  governments  alternate  in  a 
cycle — are  subject,  to  immutable  and  general  laws; 
that  Democracies  succeed  in  their  turn,  are  invari- 
ably shortlived,  and  come  to  a  terrific  end  ;  the 
worse  the  longer  postponed.  For  various  causes, 
the  people  ol  these  United  States,  have  already  up- 
held such  bastard  form,  longer  than  ever  known 
before.  I  say  bastard,  because,  in  truth,  they  are 
no  forms  at  all;  merely  a  sort  of  interregnum  rig- 
up — a  kind  of  temporary  structure,  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  transition  and  preparatory  period,  to  a  new 
departure  in  the  circle  of  legitimacy. 

"  That  Government  is  best  which  lasts  longest," 
is  one,  among  the  many  wise  saying  of  the  resplen- 
dent genius  who  now  rules  the  destinies  of  Fiance 
and  Europe. 

Let  me,  here,  an  American  fallacy  explode  ;  in 
truth,  a  fallacy  most  everywhere  entertained — that 
only  in  a  Democratic  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  power  fundamentally  vested  in  and 
derived  from  the  people.  This  is  t rue  of  every  gov- 
ernment, however  despotically  exercised  ;  for  the 
mass  of  people,  in  a  kingdom  or  estate,  are  always 
ruled  in  that  mode  their  genius  and  fitness  calls  lor. 
True,  a  tyrant,  may,  by  force  or  fraud,  for  a  time, 
uphold  himself  and  an  obnoxious  form  ;  but  such 
unnatural  condition  of  affairs  cannot  last  long. 
Hence,  every  Government  is  one  of  opinion. 

Sanguinary  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  throes  and 
heavings  of  a  rich  and  numerous  people,  whilst 
passing  through  this  purifying  ordeal;  and  addi- 
tional with  us  the  cause  for  this,  that  at  the  same 
moment,  a  powerful  and  extensive  nation  is  dis- 
membering itself  to  be  no  more  united.  It  is  un- 
avoidable in  the  settlement  of  the  many  real  or 
fancied  grievances  all  complain  of.  In  our  land, 
groat  wrongs  must  now  be  rectified  —great  prin- 
ciples be  battled  for.  Society  is  rotten  to  the  very 
core.  The  false  Government  rests  upon  a  false 
foundation.  It  must  be  demolished  and  rebuilt 
upon  a  plan  quite  different.  Peaeably  this  can 
never  be  done.  Blood  must  flow.  And  to  such 
bloody  arbitrament  must  an  early  resort  be  had.  It 
is  inevitable.  All  nations  have  had  their  civil  wars, 
and  history  affords  no  solitary  example  of  the  set- 
tlement of  any  great  matter  of  variance  among  a 
people,  stve  in  this  way.  Providence  has  so  or- 
dained it  from  man's  beginning,  that  the  victory  and 
maintenance  of  all  true  liberty  and  genuine  truth, 
can  alone  be  had  through  means  of  sacrificial  hu- 
man offerings.  Sometimes  a  solitary  individual 
suffices;  at  others,  whole  hecatombs  are  demanded. 
The  time  is  at  hand  for  a  victimizing  bled 
baptismal  of  our  land.  It  can  no  more  nor  longer 
be  averted,  than  to  stop  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
ocean.  It  is  the  bounden  effect  of  transpired 
causes.    Nemesis  demands  her  own. 

The  ignorant,  the  cowardly,  and  the  knavish, 
essay  to  prove  that  these  avenging  ends,  are  the 
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fault  of  this  or  that  man  and  party.  It  is  not  so. 
Such  can  only  slightly  change  the  phase,  aud  has- 
ten or  retard  the  growth  and  fruitage  of  germs 
and  seeds  inherent,  else  planted  long  before.  Usu- 
ally more  guilty  ot  the  crimes,  they  so  furiously 
declaim  against,  arc  most  of  these  arraigners  of 
others.  Such  fellows  turn  State's  evidence,  as  a 
salvo  to  their  conscience,  and  to  find  some  scape- 
goat on  whom  to  saddle  their  share  of  the  general 
sin. 

Poor  Buchanan  !  He  is  so  unfortunate,  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  Louis  XVI  and  Charles  I ;  but  for- 
tunate in  being  unlike  them,  not  a  hereditary  Execu- 
tive ;  as  he  thus  may  possibly  preserve  his  head. 

If  I  speak  harshly  of  persons,  it  is  not  to  charge 
them  with  being  the  originators  of  false  ideas  and 
principles,  nor  to  denounce  this  one  for  precipitat- 
ing, or  that  one  for  not  staying  the  tide  of  wrong ; 
but  to  assail  radical  error,  as  promulgated  and  re- 
presented by  an  individual  or  society. 

Again  to  the  gist  of  my  remarks  ;  and  first  some 
general,  then  specific  causes  and  results  of  this  re- 
cently inaugurated  revolution  within  these  Ameri- 
can States.  Except  myself,  and  some  lew  of  Irish 
birth,  I  find  no  speaker  nor  writer,  in  our  country, 
ever  touching  upon  the  fundamental  cause  of  vati- 
ance  between  the  South  and  North.*  It  is  the 
ingrained,  inherent  hostility  of  race.  The  oft-made 
declaration  about  the  peoples  in  either  section  being 
of  the  same  lineage,  is  erroneous.  The  preponder- 
ating ruling  North  is  Anglo-Saxon  ;  whilst,  at  the 
South,  the  Norman,  Celt,  and  Gaul,  with  their  blood 
separate  and  intermingled,  compose  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  give  tone  to  the 
superior  and  controlling  sentiments  of  society  in 
that  quarter.  These  three,  which  arc  somewhat 
akin,  can  harmoniously  amalgamate,  and  live  to- 
gether under  the  same  government;  because  their 
genius  and  traits  are  much  similar.  Morally  and 
physically  brave,  high-spirited,  impulsive,  ardent, 
and  a  little  irrascible  ;  catholic  in  character,  and 
dearly  loving  rational  freedom,  they  are  impatient 
under  false  restraint,  and  ever  ready  to  wage  war, 
rather  than  argue  and  quarrel  too  much,  when  con- 
ceiving themselves  imposed  upon.  Between  these 
and  the  Anglo  Saxon  family,  especially  as  repre- 
sented in  the  New  England  Puritan  stock,  there  is 
little  sympathy  and  much  antipathy.  It  has  always 
been  so.  Go  back  to  Old  England,  aud  find  centu- 
ries agone,  these  repellaucies  existing.  In  that 
Kingdom,  their  form  of  government  and  enforced 
close  contact,  has  so  fused  their  blood  and  cemented 
interests,  as,  at  length,  to  have  smothered  the  anti- 
pathies of  all  the  numerous  races — the  Catholic 
Irish  excepted.  Not  so  upon  this  Continent.  The 
Pioneers  who  disembarked  at  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Jamestown,  were  as  widely  different  in  character,  as 
these  hnclfi  of  settlement  assunder.  And  each 
grew  up,  retaining  their  peculiar  characteristics ; 
growing,  indeed,  more  antithetic,  by  reason  of 
inhabiting  different  soils  and  climates,  pursuing  dif- 
ferent occupations,  and  adopting  different  labor  sys- 
tems. 


*  George  Gordon,  of  Sao  Francisco,  an  Englishman — a  deep 
thinker,  and  a  writer  of  great  ability,  has  recently,  in  a  learned 
and  able  eggay  through  the  "  Bulletin,"  said  somewhat  about 
iu  1  regret  that  Gordon,  in  that  production,  should  have  been 
imposed  upun  by  Yankee  authority,  with  some,  false  data  re- 
garding Southern  society. 


The  original  make,  or  rather  growth  of  men, 

was  from  different  roots.  The  parent  stems  are  of 
origin  diverse.  Hence,  the  various  types  and  spe- 
cies of  the  genua,  and  that  innate  diversity  of  mind, 
which  necessitates  hostility  among  most  races,  es- 
pecially where  equality  is  claimed. 

Differing,  as  do  the  peoples  South  and  North, 
upon  this  radix  basis,  they  might  still  long  hold 
togethi  r  as  one  nation ;  and,  perchance,  as  in  ; 
England,  eventually  so  much  intermixed,  as  to  ren- 
der separation  impossible,  but  for  this  narrow- 
miuded,  crusading,  dictating  bigotry,  and  vulgar, 
impertinent  intermeddling  of  the  Yankees  with  the 
local  affairs  of  those  at  the  South. 

True,  the  Cavalier  looked  on  the  Roundhead  as 
his  inferior  in  England,  and  long  spoke  of,  and 
treated  them  with  contempt,  the  more  so,  that  par- 
ticular sect  inhabiting  the  confines  of  Scotland, 
and  of  which  are  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  journeyed 
to  America.  Here,  however,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  i 
and  from  living  wide  apart,  their  ancient  di.-hkes 
died  out  in  the  descendants  of  each,  as  was  proved, 
particularly  upon  the  part  of  the  magnanimous 
Southrons,  during,  and  long  after  the  Hevolutionary 
war,  which  had  brought  them  together.  Of  the  •  !] 
re-beginning,  progress,  and  now  culmination  of  this 
modern  feud  betwixt  them,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  into  minutely.  Sufficient  is  it  to  assert — that 
differing  so  much  in  blood  and  order  of  civilization — 
they  agree  neither  iu  government,  religion,  nor  so- 
cial relations.  Likewise,  their  moneyed  interests 
conflict — at  least  the  North  has  forced  a  conflict,  al- 
though three-lourlhs  of  all  her  wealth  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  abstracted  from  the  South.  The  widely 
variant  nature  of  their  slavery  institutions,  has  been 
both  cause  and  effect  in  this  estrangement.  Nut  an 
isothermal  line  and  soil  producements,  as  argued  by 
Daniel  Webster  and  many  others,  alone  determines 
the  extension  of  the  Southern  system,  but  migra- 
tion of  the  two  peoples.  With,  hotvever,  this  * 
reserve — that  the  further  North  the  Southron  goes, 
the  fewer  slaves  he  needs.  And  with  this  other 
exception — that  Northerners,  of  whatsover  race, 
who  go  to  lower  Southern  latitudes  to  live,  become 
pro-slavery  iu  sentiment  and  practice.  All  inter- 
tropic  and  tropic  bordering  regions,  have  ever  been 
and  will  always  be  slavcholding.  Say  what  them- 
selves, or  others  for  them,  to  the  contrary  ;  every  I 
Spanish  Republic  upon  this  Continent  is  a  de  facto 
slave  country.  What  else  is  their  Peon  system  ?  | 
A  miserable  subterfuge  'tis  true,  but  much  akin  to  } 
the  slavery  of  Old  aud  New  England.  Central 
America,  I  believe,  has  abolished  peonage;  and  so 
has  beneficent,  normal  Negro  slavery  been  abolished 
in  Uayti  and  Jamaica.  Hut  mark  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  past  of  tin  se  naturally  magnificent 
regious,  ere  the  mad  modern  ideas  of  liberty  had 
laid  them  waste,  and  their  present 

The  better  to  illustrate  this  part  of  my  theme, 
and  appropriate  to  the  whole  subject-matter,  I  here 
insert  my  review  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Latham 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  April  last.  It  is  from 
the  "  Evening  Telegram,"  of  June  6th. 

"  PHILOSOPHER  PICKETT  ON  LATHAM'S  8PEBCH. 

Personal  prejudices,  selfish  rivalries,  and  race  and  sectional 
antagonisms  so  narrow  men's  minds  as  to  blind  them  to  his- 
torical and  self  evident  truths. 

Our  new  Senator,  ijatham,  has  recently  delivered  in  bis 
place,  a  speech  of  much  merit ;  yet  we  find  nearly  the  who'eof 
the  self-styled  independent  papers  of  Ibis  Stale,  chiefly  prompt- 
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ed,  I  presume,  by  their  Black  Republican  proclivities,  assail- 
ing it  in  Hiieering  and  detracting  language.  Ar  the  same 
time  ti  e  Democratic  organs,  for  what  reason  I  pretend  not 
to  Bay,  fail  to  accord  that  meed  of  ('raise  it  deserves.  But 
for  myself,  ri-ing  above  all  such  ignorance  or  menu  motives, 
find  unswayed  by  what  I  may  have  hitherto  felt,  by  reason  of 
»ny  cnii'cioiisneMof  the  Senator's  Hhort-coniing9.  I  purpose  to 
brii  fly  review  this  speech  ond  give  a  frank  opinion  in  strict 
aeconl  with  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Why  I  so  much  admire  thespcech,  is  because  of  thoexcellent 
style  in  v\  Inch  it  is  conceived,  and  vein  of  philosophy  pervad- 
ing it  all  through.  It  mainly  treats  upon  lhat  ur  at  social 
and  pulitical  pmmVni — the  relations  of  capital  and  label*,  and 
of  the  natural  right  of  the  superior  man  to  best  govern  the 
inlcri  1  according  to  his  judgment.  True  the  author  ad 
vanes  nothing  new  upon  these  MihjectH,  but  exhibits  his 
ni'nda  enlargement,  in  being  able  to  bo  clearly  comprehend 
those  fact-,  and  unfold  tfo**m  anew,  in  clear,  chaste  and  digni- 
fied language,  which  the  greatest  Statesmen  and  philosophers 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  have  enunciab'd  ;  facts,  too,  that 
all  bistoty  and  eociologic  l&ws  attest,  and  to  greater  or  less 
extent  plainly  perceivable  in  the  main  by  every  person  of  the 
lea*t  nllcetionjn  which  list,  however,  we  cannot  include  the 
Vision-distorted  abolition  or  Biack-Red  ltepublican  busts 
throughout  our  Northern  States.  The  speech  is  greatly  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Seward's  much  boasted  one  it  is  partly  in  reply 
to,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Latham  based  bis  argument  upon  funda- 
mental truths,  upon  irrefutable  historic  data,  whilst  the  dis- 
tinguished New  York  Senator  reared  his  Ingenious  superstruc- 
ture upon  altogether  a  (also  foundation.  The  one  is  made 
luminous  by  a  clear  scientific  demonstration,  whilst  the  other 
is  but  a  mass  of  erroneous  theories  and  unsound  reasoning,  ren- 
dered plausible  by  that  cunning  j.  suitry  anil  high  sounding 
phraseology  for  which  its  author  i8  60  famous,  bn  passant 
there  is  little  of  that  tins,  1  rhetoric  and  redundant  verbiage  in 
this  treatise  of  Mr.  Latham,  which  before  bus  been  so  frequent- 
ly his  fault. 

I  differ  with  both  Senators  as  to  the  origin  and  character  of 
this  much  moo-ed  "irrepressible  conflict."  It  is  not  of  the  na- 
ture deseiilnd  by  Mr.  Seward— a  natural  and  unavoidable 
hostility  between  the  slave  black  and  free  white  laborers;  the 
latter,  accord  ng  to  bis  school,  having  the  right  of  the  ques- 
tion. Nor  is  Mr.  Latham  right  in  declaring  it  the  dishonest 
Work  of  politicians  for  their  BelhVh  ends.  It  lies  deep  rand 
further  back  than  this— it  arises  from  the  difference  ami  anti- 
pathy oi  rflues.  Centimes  ago  the  Norman  and  Saxon,  or 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Cavalier  and  Puritan,  or  Roundhead,  ill 
agreed  in  the  Motherland.  The  one — the  superior,  conqueror, 
and  ruler  of  the  other— lias,  in  conjunction  with  the  Celt, 
given  Britain  nearly  all  the  true  greatness  and  glory  she  can 
boast,  and  the  Other  has  ever  hated  these  because  of  such  su- 
periority and  mastery.  In  England  the  amalgamation  of  their 
blood  at  length  quieted  the  lends  betwixt  the.u,  at  the  same 
time  degenerating  the  superior.  The  American  Colonies  com- 
mencing their  existance  prior  to  this  complete  admixture,  the 
two  elements  selected  separate  locations  on  this  continent 
Thus  the  Northern  and  Southern  communities,  widely  separat- 
ed by  territory,  grew  up,  each  retaining  its  peculiar  ideas  and 
repugnance  towards  the  other.  And  "to  this  day.  notwith- 
standing the  transfusion  of  so  much  Puritan  and  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  South,  the  original  Norman  stock,  mixed  with 
much, and  equally  repcllant,  Celtic  and  Gallic  blood,  is  in  the, 
ascendant,  there  giving  tone  to  the  thoughts,  manners aud  cus- 
toms of  society. 

Now,  I  pretend  to  say,  it  was  notalone  the  commercial  spirit 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ceuturn  s  which  carried  to 
the  South  such  large  importations  of  Africans,  nor  its  climate 
and  peculiar  productions  which  retain  aud  multiply  these 
slave,  but  likewise  the  preference  of  the  dominant  race  there 
to  hold  ilit-ii  laborers  in  this  particular  form  of  seivitude. 

When  Virginia  was  being  settled,  the  old  feudal  system  still 
had  a  sort  of  lingering  existence,  and  hence  "proprietors'' 
and  "servants *'  chiefly  composed  the  population.  In  time, 
however,  i  he  modem  ideas  of  liberty  so  much  prevailed  as  to 
do  away  with  these  distinction!  and  destroy  ail  control  over 
the  patriarchal  care  of  the  nobility  and  others  for  the  white 
laborers;  especially  so  after  the  revolution,  when  privileged 
orders  aud  distinctions  in  law  being  abolished,  equality  was 
proclaimed  tor  all.  The  gentry,  however,  clinging  to  their  an- 
cient predelictiona,  and  indeed'  necessities,  gladU  availed them- 
aelvesof  the  substitute  presented  in  the  Negro.  Looking  up- 
on him  as  an  inferior  animal,  the  laws  and  public  sentiment 
regarded  him  as  property. 

In  the  North  a  widely  different  stato  of  affairs  existed. 
New  l.nglund  was  settled  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
been  boiidftuieu  to  the  ancester*  of  the  Southrons;  and  herein 
lies  the  true  secret  of  so  much  jealousy  aud  hate  this  day  felt 
by  nearly  all  of  Yankee  origin  towaids  the  ^outberu  people. 
The  latter  too  of  late  have  beou  forced  to  hato  ha  k,  by  reason  I 


of  the  continued  provoking  and  gratuitous  meddling  by 
the  former  with  them  and  theirs. 

This  offensive  chapter  in  their  history  (and  why  Bbnuld  they 
lie  so  much  ashamed  of  it,  seeing  the  progenitor*  of  all  of  us 
were  in  theirearlier  days,  slaves  or  robbers — my  Norman  an- 
cesters  famed  as  the  boldest  pirates  on  record.)  lidded  tQ  that 
ingrained  fanatical  bigotry  ever  so  manifest  among  them  both 
in  Old  and  Nrw  tingl&liti,  and  likewise  their  incessant  itehing 
to  interfere  with  other  people's  business,  are  the  spurs  inciting 
them  to  make  the  unmanly  Warfare  they  d"  upon  the  .South, 
in  order  to  achieve  that  grand  d  sire  of  their  hearts— get  the 
sole  control  ol  the  General  Government  into  their  very  incom- 
petent hands. 

True  itis,  their  politicians,  to  hasten  this  event,  have  striven 
for  years  to  fail  these  pre-existing  ami  sometimes  latent  causes  of 
\  dif-coi  d.  b\  st  n  ngtheningaml  u^ingsuci.  levers  in  every  sleight- 
i  ot  hand  and  artful  manner,  to  effect  their  purposes.  These 
have  so  long  and  persistently  adduced  false  though  plausible 
theories  and  NbowingB  respecting  the  superioiity  of  their  labor 
system  over  that  of  the  S-uth,  as  to  cause  mr.iy,  even  in  the 
latter  section,  to  believe  them  l  ight.  Mr.  Latham  did  well, 
then,  in  citing  the  faet,  that  whtUt  so  little  conflit  t  existed  at 
the  youth  between  the  white  laboiing  class  an.l  the  capitalists 
and  their  slaves,  and  none  at  all  betwci  n  the  latter,  there  is  so 
fierce  and  rapidly  incra-inga  hostility  betwixt,  capital  and 
labor  North,  xs  to  threaten  civil  commotion,  aud  uu  agrarian 
division  of  property  ere  long. 

Another  cause  for  this  crusade  against  Southern  servitude, 
arises  from  the  fact  of  the  rapidly  wantug  faith  of  Christendom 

in  their  prevailing  religion,  hspctially  in  New  Kngland  has 
this  infidel  Spirit  gained  ground  during  the  present  generation. 
Now,  the  human  mind  ever  craves  some  soi  t  of  a  religious  or 
si  nt i mental  aud  emotional  faith  on  which  to  expend  its 
venerating  enthusiasm.  The  worship  ot  the  almighty  dollar 
— the  Jupitei  iua  Yankee's  pantheon — dues  not  suffice  them, 
since  our  humanity  demand*  a  multitud  i  of  gods  to  adore — 
hence  the  sett  ng  up  of  [he  Negfo  Idol  North.  And  here  Sena- 
tor I  atbatit  spoke  some  unneeessary  word*,  his  Script  uio  re- 
ferences being  nowot  no  authority  nor  argumentative  force 
whatever  in  convincing  Black  Repllbllcaus  of  their  errors, 
since  tin  y  Ignor  •  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Bible,  substituting  there> 
for  John  Bro  n  □  and  Helper'*  Compendium. 

1  might,  it  choosing  to  analyze  more  closely  the  Senator's 
essay,  point  out  certain  contradictory  declarations,  each  the  re- 
sult ot  the  same  humming  up.  In  courteous  phrases  he  charged 

the  Senator  trom  New  York  with  sophistry  and  absurdity  for 
ulterior  demagogue  ends,  in  dividing  the  States  Into  capital  and 
labor  ones.  Was  it  not  the  same  spirit  which  prompted  our 
wily  little  Senator  to  express  such  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  after  be  had  clear- 
ly indicated  the  contrary?  He  knows  it  to  be  the  truth  aud 
might  have  said  it — that  the  sole  ligament,  save  a  slight  mer- 
cenary political  one,  now  holdi  g  the  sections  together,  is  the 
monetary  interests  of  the  North,  hut  fur  which  William  H. 
Sewaid  would  assuredly  be  elected  the  next  President;  which 
event,  if  not  bringing  about  Immediate  disunion,  would  socn 
be  followed  by  the  same  party  gaining  the  ascendency  in  the 
other  branches  of  Government,  which  must  per  Jorcc  eff- 
ect it." 

Had  the  people  North  confined  their  efforts  to  fil- 
ling up  the  great  Western  domain  above  a  certain 
boundary,  or  even  striven  without  any  hostile 
talk  and  forced  settlement,  to  out-number  the 
owners  ot  black  slaves,  south  ol  such  a  line,  it 
would  not  only  have  proved  good  policy,  on  their 
part,  but  prevented  tlteir  running  an  insane,  and  to 
them,  fatal  muck,  against  this  order  of  servi- 
tude in  the  States  where  it  is  so  interwoven  with 
society  and  government,  as  to  necessitate  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  master  race,  in  order  to  eradicate 
it.  Mud  as  such  an  effort,  there  was  some  method 
and  calculation  in  it,  although  a  much  mistaken  one. 

Reaping,  as  the  Northrons  have,  for  so  many 
years,  such  immense  revenues  from  the  South — in 
fact,  indirectly  possessing  these  same  Negro  slaves 
themselves,  and  keeping  the  white  folks  there  as 
overseers  of  them,  und  the  plantations  worked  ; 
(since  these  same  lavish  and  improvident  South- 
rons, gave  them  nil  the  profits  of  each  year),  it  but 
whetted  their  dishonest,  avaricious  appetite  to  ex- 
tract a  greater  sum  from  that  rich  region.  Pro- 
foundly iguorant  of  the  character  of  the  domin- 
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ant  and  servile  rarrs  thorp,  and  of  the  natural  and 
happy  relations  existing  between  them;  the  hope 
and  plan  of  theM  cormorant  Vandals,  these  hell- 
■ootids  of  Y  inkeeilotn,  was  to  create  a  war  of  race 
caste,  and  class,  and  tret  each  killed  off  in  the  strug- 
gle ;  thai  leaving  those  fair  lands  for  them  to  come 
into  ponseiwion  with  their  while  sens.  If  this  was 
not  their  programme,  wherefore  their  constant  as 
Bailment  of  the  Southern  master  anil  his  Negroes  ; 
their  attempt*  to  demoralize  and  teach  rebellion 
among  rhe  hitter;  iheir  constant  effort  to  sow  seeds 
of  discord  be  >pm  the  slav.diolding  and  no"-sluvc- 
holding  whites  South;  and,  wh  nee  the  wild  un 
found  d  hope  of  affecting  anything  in  either  of 
these,  except  that  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
though!  it  could  he  done.  Nay,  we  are  not  le't  to 
the  inference  of  such  diabolical  ulterior  ends,  as 
plain  as  this  is,  since  some  of  their  less  discreet  co- 
workers have  boldly  blabbed  the  design. 

These  people  Inve  been  constantly,  for  years, 
predicting  a  servil»  inaarreotlon  South,  and  growth 
of  a  great  FreesoJI  party  there,  composed  of  native 
non-sl  n  eliolil.  rs,  and  immigrants  from  Europe  and 
the  North.  Poor  fools!— or  rather  should  I  sav, 
knave*  and  fool* — for  I  repeat,  thut  all  this  false 
thinking  must  have  lieen  horn  ot  the  hellish  wish. 

And  vet  those  villainous  hypocrites,  together 
with  many  fools  ami  cowards,  {forth  and  South,  cry 
out  avaiuxt  the  present  attitude  of  the  virtuous, 
wise,  and  gallant  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  all 
other  ,  having  a  common  interest  and  danger,  and 
conscious  of  the  true  course  to  pursue,  for  choosing 
to  act  in  concert. 

Glorious  and  mignificent  sovereignty — thou  of 
the  Palmetto  emblem  I  Small  in  territory,  yet  e»er 
producing  a  brilliant  gdaxy  of  statesmen,  orators, 
and  heroes;  possessing,  even  in  these  degenerate! 
days,  a  whole  people  imbued  with  a  loflv  patri 
Otism  "iid  virtue.  Bravely  Ins  thou  taken  a  truth- 
ful and  defiant  stand  ;  from  which  neither  the  ap 
peals  of  mistaken  friends,  nor  threats,  nor  jeers  of 
an  infamous  and  coward  foe,  have  been  ahle  to 
move  thee.  More  luminous  and  grand  thy  page 
will  he  in  history,  than  even  my  once  nohle,  hut 
now  deg.  neia  e  old  Mother.  With  crest  <  rect  and 
armor  on,  thou  hast  thrown  thyself  forward  to  meet 
the  first  brunt  of  the  groat  issue,  and  defy  to 
doathK  on  m  ha  I  the  myrmidon)  hordes  of  the  North. 
Proud  a  d  uhtvajious  State— I  would  I  could  boast 
thee  my  native  land,  instead  of  Virginia! 

Bui  soon  Virginia  and  oilier  h  dling  Slave  States, 
will  wi  <■  the  siains  from  their  escutcheon  ;  though 

at  a  far   ro  tearful  cost,  should  they  permit  the 

installs  i  ion  ol  Lincoln  at  Washington.  South  Car 
olina  speaks  the  \oice  of  the  South.  If  vou  would 
learn  the  future  action  of  the  whole  fifteen  Slave 
Slates,  observe  what,  her  leading  men  say  ;  (or  that, 
in  the  main,  which  they  promulge,  is  truth,  and  it 
will  prevail. 

Let  them  shed  one  drop  of  that  nohle  Carolinian 
blood,   nd  instantly  the  whole  South  is  in  arms  to 
avenge  it.     What  gives  this  puissancy — this  all- | 
controlling  influence  to  that  small  and  spars'  Iv  set- 1 
tied  State  ;  rendering  her  a  power  in  the  land,  ex-  I 
eeeding  even  that  of  the  gr  at  Kmpire  State  of, 
New  York,  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants,  its  nu- 
merous writers,  and   newspapers,  and  immense 
wealth  and  commerce f    It  lies  in  the  superiority 
of  race — of  intellect — of  virtue — of  moral  courage, 


in  having  a  good  grievance  for  what  she  says  and 

does;  and,  because  of  the  conserving  aristocratic 
element  in  her  Constitution  and  society.  The  pro- 
tecting and  inspiring  spirit  of  the  great  Calhoun — 
the  noblest  man,  and  greatest  Statesman  America 
has  produced  -hovers  over  that  life  long  cherished 
land  of  his  affection,  and  counsels  all  its  sons  and 
daughters  to  high  emprise  and  patriotic  heroism. 

The  shades  of  her  glorious  revolutionary  sires, 
are  watching  and  urging  them  on  to  emulate  the 
deeds  of  their  days.  That  many  of  her  citizens 
should  then  have  remained  faithful  to  the  British 
Crown,  is  not  surprising;  having,  like  all  the  other 
Southern  Colonies,  so  little  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Mother  <  ountry.  But  whilst  all  are 
'•  rebels,"  there  are  no  tories  now  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

And  yet  there  is  talk  of  "  subduing "  such  a 
proud  ami  warlike  people.  Why  I'll  engage  to  let 
the  whole  of  New  England  encounter  that  State 
single  handed,  and  yet  fail  to  conquer  her. 

Something  here  upon  this  doctrine  of  coercion, 
about  wh  eh  so  many  words  are  wasted.  S'range 
to  hear  a  solitary  American,  especially  of  Southern 
birth  and  breeding,  declare  in  favor  of  forcing  a 
State  to  stay  in  the  Union  ;  when  not  alone  the 
compact  of  Confederation,  and  after  declaration  of 
the  Fathers  who  formed  it,  maintained  it  was  a  fiee- 
lovc  tic,  and  for  the  common  defense  and  other 
mutual  betterment,  that  si  ould  hold  them  as  a 
unit  ;  hut  the  very  genius  of  Kepu  d  Danism  de- 
clares that  equal  co-States  can  alone  be  held  to- 
gether in  this  wise. 

'I  he  aggregating  and  cohesive  principle  of  such 
compact,  is  very  simple,  and  easily  explained. 
Bach  State  which  joined  (his  Confederacy,  was  ac- 
tuated solely  by  the  selfish  motive  of  benefiting 
herself;  precisely  the  same  wbirh  prompts  an  indi- 
vidual 10  enter  into  a  co-partnership.  After  joining, 
then,  ol  course,  the  interest  of  all  the  others  becomes 
the  interest  of  each.  When,  however,  a  Stale  con- 
01  ives  its  rights  so  much  infringed  upon  by  a  por- 
tion ol,  or  all  the  rest,  as  to  render  the  blessings  of 
the  Union  less  to  her  than  the  evil  it  inflicts;  and 
she,  alter  exhausting  every  effort  to  right  herself, 
despairs  of  redress  from  her  sisters,  then  is  it  her 
hounden  right  and  duty  to  srvcr  connection  with 
them.  States  thus  held  together  by  the  bonds  of 
equality,  reciprocity,  and  affection,  make  the 
strongest  government  on  earth.  But  let  this  at- 
tracting and  cementing  force  be  counterpoised, 
when  not  only  is  it  the  weakest,  but  soon  the  cen- 
trifugal force  predominates,  and  off  fly  the  com- 
ponent parts  in  asteroidic  orhits.  That  States  are 
now  found  projected  from  the  Federal  sphere,  is 
proof  of  such  propulsion  by  legitimate  causes. 
Hear  what  Montesquieu  says  about  "coercion": 
"It  ierontraiy  to  tin-  DSlurOof  tliinK*;  that  in  a confederate 
government  out*  Star,,  should  make  any  mnqueet  over  another, 
M  iii  <>nr  days,  we  have  seen  in  Switzerland.  In  mixed  confe- 
derate republics,  where  the  association  is  between  snail  lepub- 
lics.  and  email  monarchies,  thin  is  not  *  >  utiemd." 

And  listen  to  this  from  the  distinguished  British 
historian,  Macaulay,  who  refers  to  what  tyrants 
term  "  rebellion."  even  in  countries  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  pole  and  absolute  ;  not  a  co-equal  sov- 
ereignty, like  South  Carolina. 

'•  It  Is  fery  well  to  talk  of  confronting  sedition  boldly,  and 
of  enforcing  the  Inw  against  ihoee  who  would  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace.    No  doubt,  a  tumult  caused  by  a  local  and  temporary 
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irritatlm,  might  to  lie  suppressed  with  promptitude  and  vigor. 
*  *  *  But  wue  to  the  government  which  can- 
not  distinguish  between  u  nation  and  n  niohl  Woe  to  the 
government  w  hich  tliinl<a  Hint  o  gteat,  a  sleady,  a  long:cnu- 
linued  nio't  nient  of  the  public  mind,  is  to  he  stopped  like  a 
street  rio'!  'this  error  lias  been  thrice  fatal  to  the  great 
bouse  of  Bourbon. ' 

But  of  what  avail  these  wisdom  precepts  and 
friendly  warnings  of  the  illustrious  dead  or  living? 
Our  people  no  longer  lieed  the  voices  of  the  wise 
and  good.  The  scheming,  stilish,  ignorant  politi- 
cian, and  pusillanimous  editor,  are  now  their  chosen 
leaders  and  instructors. 

Of  all  renegades  to  principle  ;  of  all  traitors  to 
their  native  land  ;  of  all  Migrates  to  this,  tbeir 
adopti  d  home,  are  those  false-hearted  Irish,  who 
are  prompting,  aiding  and  abetting  the  hosts  of 
Abolitionists  North,  and  the  handful  of  Tories 
South,  in  coercive  measures  against  a  Southern  se- 
eding Slate.  Why  the  very  doctrine  these  separ- 
ating States  maintain,  is  that  which  Ireland  has  for 
years  been  pleaching,  and  striving  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  and  support  of  Christendom,  in  order  to 
g'et  released  from  their  enforced,  hated  British 
thraldom  and  connection. 

And  as  the  Irish  are  a  dissimilar  race,  occupying 
a  country  to  themselvi  s.  and  demanding  separation. 
I  have  ever  advocated  their  right  to  this,  although 
well  aware  that  the  real  grievances  of  the  South 
against  the  North,  arc  a  hundred  fold  worse  than 
those  of  Ireland  against  Britain. 

It  is  recognised,  indeed,  even  in  monarchial  Eu- 
rope at  this  day,  that  a  people  have  the  inalienable 
right  to  choose  and  alter  their  form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  elect  their  National  Status. 

All  this,  however,  these  pretended  par  excellence 
liberty-lovers  North  deny  to  the  Southern  slates, 
and  threaten  to  uphold  their  opinions  by  force  of 
arms.  Let  thetn  try  Ibis  at  tbeir  peril.  There  is 
an  oft-repeated,  sti  reotyped  sneering  phrase  ol  late, 
about  Slates  "seceding  on  paper."  But  whilst 
forts  and  arsenals,  and  navy  yards  and  mints,  and 
revenue  cutters  have  been  taken,  and  guns  fired  in- 
to their  hostile  ranks,  by  these  same  paper  seced- 
ing States,  I  notice  that  all  the  coercion  and  war 
their  opponents  have  as  yet  made  in  return,  con- 
sists in  thundering  broadsides  of  wordy  threats,  and 
terrific  fighting— on  paper. 

I  mistake!— there  have  been  several  splendid  feats 
of  arms  perlorraed  by  the  Federal  forces  ;  that 
famous  ruse  de  guerre — the  evacuation  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie, and  masterly  retreat  of  the  grand  army,  one 
mile  into  Fort  Sumter,  which  so  delights  all  Yaukee- 
dom.  and  their  valiant  allies  elsewhere. 
Then,  too,  look  at  those  noble  achievements,  the 

spiking  of  can  i,  and  burning  of  gun-carriages  in 

two  or  three  forts  South. 

The  last  ligament  which  held  the  hostile  sections 
together,  has  been  severed.  'Twas  Northern  hands 
and  voices  chiefly  did  it.    Tin  deed 's  their  own. 

In  truth,  the  Northern  people,  as  a  body,  never 
had  any  love  for  the  Union — leastwise,  not  that 
honorable,  unselfish,  and  exalted  love  for,  and 
pride  in  it,  as  those  South  long  felt.*    Almost  the 


*  It  is  this  widely  diffcringkind  ol  patriotism  in  the  peoples 
of  either  section,  and  mistake  the  Northrons  make  in  judging 
Southrons  bv  thenwl  ves,  which  00  deceives  them,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  movement  South,  llnd  they  ever  compre- 
hended, that  the  hitter's  devotion  to.  and  paramount  prompt- 
ing to  uphold  the  late  confederation,  was  ft  sure  heart  senti- 
ment, then  would  they  know  somewhat  the  nature  of  the  re- 
Tulsion  now  taking  place  in  their  opinions.  The  longcoutiuued 


whole  sentiment  which  swayed  them  in  flic  matter, 
was  a  mixture  of  the  vainglorious  and  a  vulgar  , 
mercenary.    They  have  ever  calculated  its  value  in 
dollars  and  cents;  and  imagining  the  South  to  be  . 
governed  by  the  same  base  motive,  had  cyphered  it  . 
out  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  that  section,  , 
when  coming  to  count  the  pecuniary  cost,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  fear,  these  cowardly  braggarts 
fancied  their  bombastic  threats  had  raised  in  their 
bosoms,  they  would,  upon  no  provocation,  decide 
to  take  so  serious  a  step.    Hence  their  fnqueut  , 
sneers  of  late,  that  the  South  "  could  not  be  kicked 
out  Of  the  Union."    To  their  sorrow,  though,  Ibey  | 
find  the  South  hasat  length  been  k  ckid  out  of  the 
Union  ;  at  the  same  time  the  Union  kicked  to 
pieces.    Yes!    Jeher- n  waxed  so  fatandsaucy.be  ■ 
needs  must  kick.    Worse  than  a  stall-fed  vicious  j 
Ass.  he  kicked  the  hand  that  took  care  of  and  fid  | 
him.    Deluded  fools!    As  a  Southron  born,  I  would  , 
willingly  return  their  bale,  bad  they  manhood 
enough  about  them  to  excite  such  feeling  ;  as  it  is, 
they  arc  even  beneath  contempt.    Ilow  idle,  nay 
hypocritic,  all  this  blatant  bawling— this  whining 
cant  about  "  the  glorious  TJuion  I"  -'Hosannahlo 
the  mighty  Union!"    "We  are  for  the  Union!"  | 
"  God  save  the  Union  !"  '"  The  Union— it  must  and 
shall  be  preserved  !"  coming  from  the  months  of  all 
such  fellows,  when  their  every  act  gives  evidence  of 
the  contrary.*  i 

Had  they  listened  to  the  precepts,  and  followed 
the  example  of  such  men  among  them  ns  O'Conor,  , 
Bradv.  Dickenson,  and  Gushing,  instead  of  S>  ward, 
Douglas,  Forney.  Givelyand  the  like,  they  had  not  . 
then  brought  this  great  evil  upon  themselves. 

Men  who  cannot  or  will  not  See  the  just  Bcation 
and  necessity  of  the  South  separating  herself  at  all 
hazzards  from  the  North  — contending  as  they  do, 
that  she  has  no  just  cause  for  it — should  rem  mUT  . 
a  sell-evident  truism  ;  a  fact  recognized  as  axioma- 
tic—that  no  people  ever  seek  this  last  n  sort — the 
ultima  ratio  regum,  unless  most  greviously  wronged, 
and  not  uutil  exhausting,  and  losing  all  hope. in  , 


assailmentof  their  character  and  rights,  by  so  many  in  theother 
section,  h  is  been,  during  a  few  years  past,  begetting  a  feeling 
ol  indifference,  and  finally  disnkc  towards  theOeiirral  Giavi  u- 
nient.  which  held  them  in  coiumuuioQ  with  enemies  instead  ; 
of  friends.  The  election  oi  Lincoln,  forced  suddenly  all  this 
latent  and  maturing  dislike  and  apprehension  in  the  Southern 
bosom,  to  produce  the  fruit  we  now  behold.  The  respect  and 
love  once  entertained  for  the  common  head  and  band,  has  I 

been  displaced  by  hate.   The  old  nati  il  pride  and  idea  is 

dead,  and  in  its  stead,  a  new  horn  one  arts  n.   No  concessions 
the  North  may  now  make,  can  ever  re- tore  our  a  c:ent  status. 
The  Southern  mind  is  bent  up  >n  a  different  purpose.   A  o'ov-  i 
eminent  to  themselves,  is  what  they  feel  the  Fates  decree 
them. 

*  In  keeping  with  such  conduct  was  the  late"  Union  demon- 
stration," the  22d  of  February,  by  these  same  Southern-hating 
Abolitionists.  It  is  to  be  regreted,  lli.lt  many  clever  pi  Ople, 
mostly  of  foreign  birth,  were  bamboozled  into  aiding  that  class 
of  men  to  desecrate  such  day.  So  fir  us  I  have  learned,  no 
Southron-reared,  except  ft ihw  renegades  of  Black  Republican  | 
proclivities,  bad  aught  to  do  with  the  ceremonies.  Such  as  . 
hail  from  Washington's  nwu  State  and  section,  and  most  re- 
vere his  memory,  keptturtherest  aloot  and  silent.  I  was  horn 
and  reared  in  a  county  adjoining  the  one  in  which  is  Mount 
Vernon;  went  to  Bchool  within  eight  mi  es  of  that  sacred 
shrine;  often  visitea  the  place;  sat  beside  the  tomb  ot  the  il- 
lustrious man  whom  all  the  world  does  love  and  reverence 
m< ire  than  these  very  hypocrites  themselves.  They,  in  their 
hearts  his  memory  detest,  because  be  was  a  Southron.  Aud  . 
vet  these  knave.,  for  the  vilest  of  settieh  motives,  pretend  to 
greatly  admire  him,  and  denounce  me,  who  studied  his  his- 
tory and  character,  and  imbibed  high  purpose  in  boyhood  ( 
days,  amid  those  scenes  so  hallowed  by  his  home-life,  anil  ex- 
ercise ol  private  virtues,  as  a  renegade  to  principle  and  to  my 
country. 
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the  efficacy  of  oilier  measures.  And  of  this  wrong 
aud  its  remedy,  hie  complaining  party  is  of  right 
and  necessity  the  sol -judge. 

What  worst!  than  nonsens  .  therefore,  to  attribute 
this  grand  movement  South  to  trivial  and  transient 
wrongs,  or  to  personal  ambition  and  spleen. 

No!  it  is  among  the  numerous  other  vital  in- 
ducements ti pon  the  part  of  the  true  men  of  the 
South  to  cut  loose  from  the  leprous  cont.ictof  the 
foulest  blotch  in  Christendom,  that  they  may  stop 
this  deeply  injuring  evil  communication  with  the 
masses  of  that  section.  Why,  there  is  enough  of 
political,  social,  and  trade  morals  corruption  in  the 
Northern  Stales  to  innoculate  and  spread  pollution 
throughout  the  world,  though  its  peoples  were  as 
pure  as  Eve  an  I  Adam  when  first  placed  in  Eden. 
It  is  a  land  in  which  cowardice  and  treachery  are 
exalted  as  virtues  ;  where  principles  are  bartered 
for  place  and  pelf;  where  all  high  manhood  is 
scout'd  at,  and.  where  the  wonvii,  by  aoatunl 
law  impelling  them,  have  become  so  disgusted 
with  the  pusillanimity  of  the  other  eex,  as  to  unsex 
themselves  in  order  lo  perform  the  part  of  men. 

Already  their  foul  influence  and  touch  at  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  New 
York  system  of  political  chicane,  which  has  per- 
colated all  tli rough  the  Union,  to  greater  or  less 
extent,  save  in  South  Carolina  alone,  has  much 
tainted  many  Southern  politicians,  and  thereby 
lowered  the  dignity  of  that  once  undeliled  and 
proud  section. 

And  1  now  declare,  as  for  ten  years  past  have 
been  declaring,  ibal  it  was  the  teachings  and  per- 
suasion of  the  Northern  Democracy  and  Whigs,  too, 
aud  efforts  of  office  seekers  South  to  keep  in  har- 
mony with  them,  and  thus  secure  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  offices,  which  more  than  anything 
else,  has  tended  to  lesson  the  standard  of  Southern 
morals — to  cause  Northern  people  to  cease  their 
once  high  defer  nee  to  Southern,  and  which  has 
mistified  and  misled  the  p  topic  everywhere,  as  to  the 
true  issues  before  the  country. 

The  recent  action  of  most  of  the  lenders  of  these 
pretend  d  Northern  friends  of  the  South,  proves 
my  previous  est  in  ites  of  their  character  correct. 
For  several  years  tiny  have  been  iterating  and  iv- 
iti  rating,  that  the  victory  at  a  sectional  party  hold- 
ing the  "  Republic  in  :'  doctrines,  would  uot  only 
drive  the  South  out  ol  the  Union,  but, in  theiropinio.i. 
justify  them  in  such  revolutionary  movement.  Yet 
what  do  we  behold?  Why,  wheu  this  contingency 
iocs  arise,  and  the  South  feels  bound  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  enunciated  views,  instead  ol  standing 
by  her  still,  and  more  manfully  than  before  oppos- 
Ug her  assailants,  themselves  join  with  these  very 
issailnn  ts,  and  as  fierely  as  any,  denounce  the 
iresent  action  of  the  South  era  people,  and  proclaim 
ntent  to  aid  in  whipping  them  into  subjection 
o  the  very  power  that  they  had  hitherto  su.d  the 
south  ought,  even  by  force  of  anus,  to  oppo-e.  it 
nust  soon  be  tested,  whether  the  rank  aud  file 
Vithin  those  States,  sanction  this  latter  conduct  ol 
hese  treacherous  lead  is. 

But  let  me  leave  for  grander,  pleasanter  themes, 
bis  vexations,  filthy  topic.  States,  as  well  as  in- 
lividuals,  should  trust  but  little  to  outside  friend- 
hips.  The  gods  help  those  who  help  111,  ms  Ives. 
?M  South  has  been  taught  a  useful  lesson,  during 
icr  misalliance  with  the  North  ;  has  learned  tint 
he  inuct  depend  upon,  aud  have  faith  iu  herself 


almost  alone.    A  mighty  change  does  now  come 
over  the  spirit  ol  her  dream. 
A  magnificent  vista  opens  to  the  people  s  >uth  ;  a 

most  brilliant  future  awaits  th-m.    Homoge  us, 

as  a  body,  ami  having  a  common  interest  and  wish 
to  uphold  and  perpetuate  their  servile  Institution 
the  present  fifteen  Slates  there.  H;tli  contiguous 
territory  West,  as  far  as  the  PaoMo  Ocean,  will 
early  league  together,  and  consolidate  a  rich  and 
powerful  Republic.  Learning  wisdom  from  their 
own  experience,  and  seeing  tie-  sail  -fleets  of  a  too 
popular  and  class  levelling governm  ml  North,  they 
will  gradually  adopt  the  old  K  .man  K -publican 
system,  and  continue  it  for  Centuries,  While  the 
North  will  at  once  plnr.ge  into  chaos  and  a  sangui- 
nary civil  war,  break  up  into  various  combinations 
and  single  Stales — perhaps  cities,  all  vainly  striv- 
ing, for  a  time,  to  keep  up  a  D  uiocr.it  ie  lorm  of 
Government  ;  soon,  however,  to  Bad  themselves 
tiud  r  the  strong  rule  of  military  Despots. 

it  is  chi<  fly  :he  poor  and  more  ignorant  classes 
North  :  the  very  ones,  who,  mistanght  and  debauch- 
id  by  mountebank  politicians  ami  writers,  are  now 
Contending  for  the  largest  liberty,  will,  aaled  and 
incited  by  c  rlai  i  superior,  hot  hitherto  neglected 
intellects,  be  tie-  first  to  acclaim  for  (his  one  man 
power.  They  will  choose  him  as  a  master  and  pro- 
teeter,  in  preference  lo  the  far  worse  Ivranny  of 
thai  Ignoble,  vulgar  oligarchy  of  in  re  wealth,  now 
indirectly  rating  and  polluting  th  in.  Moreover, 
this  will  lie  imperative  on  all,  to  gel  rid  of  anarchy, 
aud  secure  pcuce  aud  order. 

To  our  loo  open  portals  and  pressing  invitation 
to  European  immigration,  and  the  too  easy  and  la- 
discriminate  eitiieuising  of  the  immense  numbers 
(mostly  of  the  lower  oid  rs)  who  have  fi  mded  the 
tree  States,  is  truceble  an  import  ml  cause  of  their 
loss  of  patriotism  and  virtue.    Tis  tlm.i  the  North- 
ern States  have  been  denationalized,  and  more  has- 
tily and  deeply  degraded.    A  similar  late,  though 
not  to  such  degree,  awaits  the  Southern,  when 
their  import  trade  is  shipped  directly  to  their  own 
ports,  unless  the  new  Conf.d  -racy  shall  refuse  citi- 
zen-hip to  all  strangers,  except  those  proved  meri- 
torious ;  and  these,  by  spec  al  legislative  enact- 
ments,   (u  addition  to  this  disiuvilation  to  the 
simculotte  ofoili'-r  countries,  let  them  increase  their 
now  uiuvli  preferable  labor  l,a-i-,  as  rapidly  us  pos- 
sible, by  reopening  immediately  the  African  slave 
trad-,  and  spread  the  institution  westward  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.*    So  palpable,  indeed,  is thissuperior 
policy,  that  I  question  little,  th    South  will  thus 
d. -courage  immigration,  except  the  few  of  wealth, 
talent,  taste  or  belter  manhood,  who  may  seek  a 
home  in  ht-r  inviting  realm,  a  ad  opeu  wide  their 
itates  to  o  large  Infl »w  of  slaves  from  Alrtca.  Iu 
truth  she  has  already  as  many  liv  e  inhaoilauts,  with 
their  natural  increase,  as  she  needs.    These  now 
number  near  nine  millions.   Should  she  have  four 
times  the  slaves  as  freemen    it  will  be  none  loo 
many.    Rome —imperial  world  conquering  Rome- 
had  this  relative  proportion  of  free  and  bondsmen. 
The  classic  St  ites  of  Greece  far  m  ire;  since  Athens, 
in  her  palmi.  st  day,  had  but  twenty  thousand  citi- 

«  Ofcoiir»c  thl  UndiDg  intellects  of  the  •< Confederate  St»t»I 
of  America,"  will  let  lUn„n,|  other  iiiip.rtoit  qnenloni  of 
>lia|iuU!  *iiio<ig  til  nuelvet,  lie  o/nexvit  omit  nil  the  tluv* 
St  .tea  hecomu  cmiHicled,  uod  ilieir  O^verauiuut  ackuotfludg- 
ed  by  other  Uiitiuug. 
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zens,  ton  thousand  resident  Foreigners,  who  were 
dchnrn d  from  nil  participation  in  the  Government, 
and  lour  hundred  thousand  slaves. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  writing  letters  to 
persons  South,  urging  the  main  ideas  In  rein  ad- 
vanced ;  counselling  them  to  make  extensive  mili- 
tary preparation,  as  well  for  this  long  and  clearly 
foreseen  event  of  dissolution,  as  to  develop  and  em- 
ploy tbt  ir  genius  for  war,  which  is  so  superior  in 
them  tn  any  people  on  the  globe  ;  and  encourage  an 
intendeney  to  arms,  as  the  sure  and  only  road  to 
national  great  ness  and  renown.  Likewise  pointed 
out  the  policy  of  ci  minting  a  strong  league  of  ami- 
ty and  close  commercial  interest  with  France,  their 
natural  ally,  especially  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bonapartos.  At  the  same  time  to  guard  against  the 
machinations  of  their  arch  enemy  and  defamer  Bri- 
tain ;  ovi  r  which  purse-bloated  and  domineering,  but 
now  waning  power,  this  French  alliance,  theircotton 
product,  and  warlike  traits,  will  enable  them  to  hold 
the  whip  handle.  And  yet  England  is  no  true 
friend  of  the  North.  They  are  both  world-roaming, 
Selfish,  money-seekers  ;  both  great  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  and  eagerly  contending  for  the 
trade  and  profits  of  all  countries— hence  are  jealous 
rivals.  This  nation  has.  therefore,  long  hem  befool- 
ing the  foolish  North,  in  feeding  the  Abolition  sen- 
timent there,  and  encouraging  encroachments  upon 
the  South,  in  older  to  effect  that  long  darling  ob- 
ject of  ln  r  heart — a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  In 
this,  she  has  been  serving  the  South.  All  that  may 
prompt  In  i'.  hereafter,  to  seek  alliance  with  the 
North,  will  be  to  secure  their  aid,  when  the  next 
grand  struggle  between  England  and  France  shall 
begin.  Herein,  however,  will  they  disappointment 
liuil  ;  for  if  the  Southern  people  league  with  France, 
these,  in  connection  with  the  Celts  and  others  in 
that  quarter,  will  compel  the  North,  either  to  side 
with  them,  else  remain  neutral. 

Let  tin  States  South,  at  once  proceed  to  organize 
their  government  securely,  and  be  prepared  for 
great  happ  nings  in  Europe  soon,  in  which  they 
may  perchance  become  participants.  Six  years 
hence  will  be  the  eight  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  I  have  for  sometime  had 
presentiment,  that  another  event  of  a  similar  nature 
would  then  transpire.  The  modern  Rome  and  Car- 
thage must  light  their  last  battle  shortly.  At  any- 
rate.  it'  the  fate  of  old  Carthage  be  not  in  store  for 
Britain,  her  effeteness  demands  another  invasion 
from  the  shores,  and  transfusion  of  more  Norman- 
Gallic  blood  into  their  veins.  Before  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  Southern  Colonies  of  this  conti- 
nent, were  great  pet?  of  the  British  crown.  The 
way  in  which  Virginia  got  the  soubriquet  of  '•  Old 
Dominion  "  is  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held.  Whence  this  great  change — this 
transference  of  regard  to  the  Nortn  ?  I'll  tell  yon. 
So  long  as  the  English  realm  was  solely  ruled  by 
Hie  unadulterated  Norman  stock,  her  sympathies 
were  with  their  chivalrous  kinfolUs  of  our  Southern 
States  ;  but  as  these  mixed  their  blood  with  the 
Jther  and  baser  currents  of  that  Kingdom  ;  and  as 
the  degrading  traffic  estate  came  in  to  share  the 
rule,  so  tied  England's  lofty  character,  and  hence 
»rew  her  disfancy  for  a  hightoncd  people,  and  liking 
ind  assimilation  to  an  ignoble,  and  once,  by  her 
letested  race. 

Appropriately  here  I'll  print,  one  of  the  letters 
llludcd  to — the  last  of  a  series  I  have  recently  been 


sending  to  ex-Governor  Smith  of  Virginia,  and  ■ 
which  may  possibly  be  published  east  : 

'•  S3  an  Francisco,  Dec.  28th,  1860.  ! 

Governor  Smith  : — Before  giving  the  promised  extracts  from 
Lord  Bacon.  I  wish  to  refute  the  stereot,}  pen"  congratulations,  ! 
so  ino  ssantly  leiteruted  bv  most  all  our  statesmen,  editors,  , 
.ind  -tih  of  July  orators — that  we,  as  a  |  eople,  are  most  fortu- 
nate, and  especially  blessed,  in  having  no  strong  nation  upon  1 
tiiis  continent  to  molest  or  make  us  afraid.    Now  tor  years  I 
have  been  na  constantly  asseverating  the  reverse;  and  thisone 
of  my  chief  grounds  for  disunion — I  tint  then  there  will  exist 
contiguous  powers  to  be  jealous  of  each  other,  and  occasionally 
have  combat  of  arms. 

Not  Bacon  alone,  but  all  history  and  philosophy  teach,  | 
tlint  a  people  can  alone  preserve  their  virtu?,  their  intellect  , 
and  bravery,  in  being  always  prepared  for.  and  frequently  en-  . 
gaged  in  war.    For  too  long  a  peace  enfeebles  anil  corrupts —  ' 
rusts  the  brain  and  morals;  whi'st  war  le-enei gizes  the  intel- 
lect and  spirit,  and  ev  Ives  great  virtues.    A  peaceable  sepa- 
ration of  the    free  and  slave  States  should  not  be  desired. 
The  South,  however,  has  nothing  to  fe  ir  from  the  North,  were 
she  quadruple  instead  of  double  her  own  population,  because  ' 
the  components  of  that  section  are  most  heterogeneous  and  I 
discordant.    Her  best  fighting  men,  to  the  eastward,  arc  most-  , 
ly  I'ish,  and  descendants  of  the  Irish  ;  and  these  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  allies  of  the  South  ;  for  it.  is  a  question,  we  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  all  the  elements  exist  for  observation,  cannot  yet 
determine — whether  the  Yankee  most  hates  the  Irish  and  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  Southerners  and  theirslavery  institution. 
And.  notwithstanding  the  Germans  throughout  the  Xorlheru 
States,  mostly  voted  Willi  this  dominant  race,  at  the  late  elec- 
tion, and  were  largely  instrumental  in  giving  them  their  vie-  I 
tory  through  the  ballot  box,  yet,  when  it  comes  to  fighting,  | 
these  allies  will  not  lie  with  them;  at  any  rate,  not  altera 
time,  when  your  free-thinking.  Sunday-pleasui ing  Teutons 
shall  have,  as  bcynd  all  peradventure  they  will,  become  em- 
bittered against  the  hierarchal  rule  and  bigot  tyranny  of  the  ; 
Puritan.  My  t  uly  fear  f  r  the  South,  is,  that  this  inevitable 

home  war  of  race  and  class  at  the  North,  will  prevent  their 
having  a  foe  from  that  quarter  to  cross  bayonets  with. 

And  now  toi  some  Baconian  wisdom.  I  copy  from  tiis  es- 
say—'Of  the  true  greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates.'  [Omit- 
ted ] 

Beyond  all  question,  France  is  the  most  warlike,  and 
per  consequence,  most  powei ftll  nation  on  earth  at  this  day. 
Under  the  wise,  energetic,  and  liberal  rule  of  her  present  il- 
lustrious Emperor,  who  so  strictly  adheres  to  the  Napoleonic 
military  system,  the  French  hav,  arisen,  within  ten  years,  from 
a  comparatively  temporary  inferior  position,  to  be  the  arbiters  ' 
of  Europe. 

The  next  most  powerful  people  are  destined  soon  to  be, 
those  of  the  Southern  or  slave  states  of  this  continent.  These 
have  all  the  elements  for  greatness  ;  an  obedient  and  contented 
basis  of  *  1.- nee-bend  ing :  slaves  ;  the  superior  and  master  race,  I 
high  spirited,  intelligent,  moral,  and  in  the  main,  composed  of 
Normans,  Celts  and  Gauls — the  three  best  bloi  ds  in  Christen- 
dom; inhabiting  a  region   surpassing  in  fertility  of  soil,  its 
valuable  and  various  products,  and  with  facilities  for  com- 
merce, all  oilier  countries   upon   the  globe.    Their  Ter-  ; 
ritory  is  already  immense,  yet,  unlimited  domain,  contain- 
ing even  greater  wealth,  lies  contiguous  to  the  West  and  South, 
inviting  easy  conquest  and  incorporation,  whenever  sough.c. 
Onward  with  your  revolution  !  sever  all  government  connec-  I 
tion  with  the  North,  and  achieve  that  destiny  the  gods  de- 
cree you  1 

In  one  of  my  letters  to  Governor  Smith,  I  showed 
the  fallacy  of  the  bugaboo  threat  about  disunion 
bringing  the  Canada  line — so  far  as  losing  slaves 
are  concerned — down  to  the  Mason  and  Dixon.  Con- 
tending the  rather,  that  such  severance,  would,  af- 
ter a  short  while,  render  the  holding  of  them  as  safe 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  as  within  the  interior  , 
of  Georgia.  The  South  would  not  even  need  an  | 
extradition  law  for  the  recovery  of  this  class  of  fu- 
gitives, since  the  people  North  would  not  then  let 
such  come  among  them  ;  or  if  auy  got  there,  would 
voluntarily  return  them. 

It  seems  much  to  trouble  the  Southern-hating  ed- 
itors all  over  the  free  States,  including  those  in 
California,  to  find  out  how  the  South  can  raise  the 
money  to  sustain  a  government  of  their  own. 
Strange,  indeed,  if  this  section,  which  furnished  not  i 
alone  the  major  portion  of  the  revenue  which  sus- 
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tainod  the  General  Government  for  all  the  States, 
but  gave  many  million!"  profit  to  the  Northern  peo 
pie  yearly.  by  reason  of  connection,  under  it,  with 
them,  should  not  find  ways  and  means,  now  they 
intend  keeping  their  cash  to  themselves,  to  uphold 
a  much  less  expensive  structure.  I  think  I  may 
safely  predict  how  a  number  of  millions  at  the 
start  will  hi-  cot  at.  In  various  cities  South — New 
Orleans.  Mobile,  Washington.  Baltimore,  Wheeling. 
Memphis,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis— are  numbers  of 
Abolition  traitors—  many  of  them  rich.  These  have 
done  their  share  to  injure  the  country  they  inhabit, 
and  induce  Mm  outlay  of  immense  expense  in  mili- 
tary preparations  for  correcting  matters.  By  the 
laws  of  war.  or  even  without  war.  and  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  all  civilized  countries,  these 
men  should  be  shot  or  banished,  and  their  property 
confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  State.  Already  the 
South  has  irregularly  begun  the  work  of  expurga- 
tion ;  and  a  grand,  a  glorious  cleaning  out  will  soon 
be  had  in  the  queen  emporium  ol  the  West.  The  Dutch 
took  Holland,  and  have  kept  it.  The  Yankees  took 
New  England,  and  have  kept  it — likewise,  overruo 
the  rest  of  the  North.  The  Dutch  and  Yankee  Ab- 
olitionists crossed  into  the  slave  State  of  Missouri, 
and  took  possession  of  its  chief  commercial  city  ; 
which,  however,  they  will  right  speedily  be  compell- 
ed to  evacuate.  Let  the  incendiary  spies  and  in- 
grates  go  back  to  where  they  came  from,  and  enjoy 
that  blissful  "  FliKKnoM,"  they  so  love  to  bawl 
about.  The  climate  of  the  Slave  States,  is  certain- 
ly getting  too  warm  and  unhealthy  for  their  consti- 
tutions. The  demand  for  trout  and  codfish  will 
soon  be  lessened  in  that  quarter. 

It  is  probable,  and  proper  too,  that  the  South 
would  make  demand  upon  the  North,  in  this  great 
day  of  settlement,  to  pay  several  millions  due  for 
the  value  of  slaves  the  people  of  that  section  have 
stolen  or  induced  to  flee  from  masters,  but  for  the 
impoverished  con  dtion  of  their  finances  for  years 
to  come,  consequent  upon  losing  the  rich  pickings 
and  stealings  from  the  South.  Moreover,  advice 
and  warning  from  these  bitter  enemies,  is  what  the 
South  cares  not  to  listen  to.  Better  they  expend  all 
their  sympathy  and  solicitous  language,  in  favor  of 
the  North,  where  it  is  much  more  needed.  The  South- 
ern people  mean  henceforth  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves  ;  above  all  else,  are  determined  to  nave 
no  more  Yankee  meddling  with  them  and  theirs. 
Their  resolve  to  withdraw  forever  from  the  now 
hated  partnership  with  tbem,  has  been  fully  made. 
They  are  well  able  and  prepared  to  do  this  honora- 
bly, and  take  with  them  their  lull  share  of  assets. 
The  South  has  determined  to  act.  The  argument 
ad  hommem,  she  finds  is  only  efficacious,  in  dealing 
with  such  people.  It  is  a  much  more  pleasing  posi- 
tion now  arrived  at,  after  so  many  years  of  wrang- 
ling and  discussion.  The  day  for  all  Union-saving 
traitors  and  Miss  Nancies — of  selfish  editors  and 
moneycrats — of  manoeuvering,  trading  politicians, 
grog-shop  oracles,  and  the  like,  is  now  nearly  over. 
The  South,  as  a  last  resort  to  defend  its  assailed 
honor  and  its  rights,  has  drawn  the  sword.  It  will 
not  be  sheathed  until  a  final  settlement  be  had. 
This  simplifies  the  question.  The  long  pent  wrath 
of  a  much  abused  and  slandered  people,  has,  at 
length,  burst  forth.  Growing  more  infuriate  and 
united  in  the  extremer  South,  its  surging  and  oxer- 
whelming  wave  rolls  fiercely  towards  the  North. 
There  is  a  thirst  for  blood  abroad  throughout  the 


Southern  States.   Naught  else  can  cool  the  burning 
fever  of  their  hearts,  and  appease  their  appetite. 
This  angry  billow  will  soon  madly  dash  against  the 
boundary  of  the  free  States.     The  best  exertion  I 
of    the  leaders  South  may  be  unable  to  stay  it  i 
there.     But   soon   discipline,   anil   obedience  to 
superiors  and  chosen  chiefs,  will  be  recognized. 
A  lew  heads  now  must  guide  and  govern;  and  I 
this  achieved,  among  the  many  blessings  of  war — 
that  only  through  such  bloody  process, are  the  mas- 
ter minds  made  known.    Only  in  times  which  try 
the  souls,  of  the  then  mad  passioned,  else  fright-  • 
ened  and  impotent  mortals,  are  revealed  to  them) 
the  men-gods  among  them — the  wisest  and  the  bell 
These,  by  heaven's  ordainment  and  man's  indorse- 
ment, then  assume  command. 

In  the  first  boil  and  whirl  of  revolutions,  many 
false  leaders  arise  ;  but  as  its  troubled  waters  on-  . 
ward  roll,  these  counterfeits  give  place  to  the  gen- 
uine.   California  is  destined  to  be  soon  plunged 
into  an  "all  at  sea  "  condition  ;  when  and  where, 
for  a  season,  only  quacks  and  shams  will  be  em- 
ployed, or  permitted  to  administer  their  nostrums  ■ 
to  a  much  deceived  and  sickened  p  ople.    Let  I 
these  knaves  and  asses  practice  for  awhile  ;  history 
tells  us  what  will  be  their  fate. 

Some  sp  ak  of  the  secession  of  this  State  front 
the  Union  ;  others,  that  in  the  event  of  secession  off 
a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  slave  States,  we  shall  i 
remain  attached  lo  the  "Great  W.  si  and  North.!  ' 
All  these  are  idle  expressions.    By  the  4th  ol  the  , 
comiug  Match,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  this  confed-j- 
eration  of  thirty-three  independent  sovereignties, 
will  be  dissolved,  each  thereby  thrown  off  to  itself.  ■, 
Yes!  thos-;  Cupitoline  halls  in  Washington,  willl 
soon  be  cleared  of  all  enemies  fo  the  land  in  which  t 
they  are  situate.    From  the  floors  of  legislation, j 
all  such  will  be  forced  to  flee  ;  and  along  with  them, 
that  ribald  crowd  of  echoers  of  what  they  say.  now 
thronging  the  galleries  above.   It  is  so  written  in 
the  book  of  Fate.    Hence   they  who  now  oppose; 
disunion,  war  against  t  ie  fiat  of  God.    The  he.iv-' 
ens  and  the  earth  declare  the  deed  be  done.    All  t 
remedial  measures  to  stave  off  the  day  of  dissolu- 
tion, will  prove  of  no  avail.    The  fulfilment  time 
has  come. 

New  combinations  will  then  be  made  ;  but  rest 
assured  that  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  will 
not  attach  themselves  to  any  governments  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  destiny  upon  this  coast 
will  soon  be  altogether  in  our  own  hands,  and  must" 
be  worked  out  through  many  blunders  and  much, 
sad  Buffering.  By  way  of  interlude,  I  will  b'-ie  in- 
sert copies  of  some  other  letters,  awhile  back  sent 
East : 

"San  Feancisco,  Nov.  18th,  1860. 

Mr.  Latham.  Dear  Sir: — Presuming  yon  will  carry  yonr 
scalp  to  V»  ashin'.-ton.  and  be  for  a  short  while  Heated  in  your 
Senatorial  rurile  chair.  1  Reed  you  and  the  madam  my  greetings 
congratulating  you  upon  your  safe  arrival. 

We  have  succeeded  in  defeating  Doctor  tlwin,  for  which  law 
deo ;  and  new  that  Lincoln  is  elected.  I  feel  overjoyed  at  car* 
rying  my  two  great  political  points. 

Inclosed  are  a  chapter  of  prophecies  of  mine,  written  the 
dny  of  election,  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  two  days  after. 
1  firmly  believe  they  will  all  be  soou  fulfilled.  Should  the-' 
South,  l-owever.  have  grewn  so  base  and  cowardly,  and  bi-come 
so  blind  to  its  vital  interest",  as  to  permit  the  inauguration  of 
an  Abolition  Phief  Magistrate,  or  any  man  the  Electoral  Col- 
leges o'  the  Northern  States  may  choose  to  name,  then  do  I  for- 
ev  r  forswear  the  la-jd  of  my  n  itlvlty,  and  shall  hot  cease  un- 
til my  death,  to  curse  its  degenerate  inhabitants.  Sav  to 
Southern  Senators  and  others  of  that  section,  that  the  world 
looks  for  them  to  uow  show  their  manhood,  and  m<ike  good 


the  threats  of  years,  else  hereafter  hold  their  peace,  and,  apan- 
iel-Mke.  uuwhluingly  lick  their  master's  chastening  hand, 

There  is  but  one  course  for  thy  South  to  pursue — instantly 
ABM.  at  every  point,  seize  the  rein4"  of  Government,  and  defy 
th°  North  to  bring  Lincoln  to  Washington  to  inaugurate  him. 
Should  they  fait  hack  upon  any  temporizing  policy,  such  as  a 
pitiful  conspiracy  to  carry  on  the  existing  Government,  with 
Dim  or  his  substitute  at  its  h-ad,  and  seek  to  thwart,  the  Black 
Republican,  rule,  by  any  legal  or  factious  action  of  the  co-ordi- 
nate branches,  then  will, the  South  at  once  sink  beneath  cnn- 
temor.  and  lose  all  that  sympathy  and  prestige  she  would 
Otherwise  have,  by  making  the  bold  move  suggested. 

California,  although  necessarily  thrown  off  to  herself — at 
least  in  company  only  with  other  Pacific  Territory— in  the 
event  of  a  disruption  of  the  Confederacy,  will  be  a  better  ally 
of  the  Southern  than  the  other  section.  Two  reasons  for 
this — one.  that  the  liberal,  cosmopolitan  character  of  an  im- 
mense majority  of  our  people  will  ever  repudiate  the  rule  of 
Yankee  ]b>uud'h»adtsm  over  them,  and  incline  them  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  South ;  and  the  other,  our  business  Interests 
will  connect  us,  ultimately,  more  with  the  South  than  the 
North. 

You  will  recollect  I  argued  this  latter  to  your  satisfaction  in 
those  rail  road  articles  published  through  the  Herald  the  fall 
of  1*56,  which  you  at  first  attributed  to  the  pen  of  General 
Howard. 

In  thn  event  of  a  grand  burst  up  and  grab  for  the  'com- 
mon property)'  you,  as  a  ttue  Representative  of  California) 
ought  by  all  means  to  side  with  the  south,  for  another  weighty 
reason  I  shall  now  mention. 

Should  the  South  become  possessed  of  the  navy,  Capitol, 
archives,  funds,  etc..  she  will  make  a  fair  distribution,  or  pay 
the  difference  for  what  she  will  be  Competed  to  keep,  and  wUl 
assume  her  share  of  all  indebtedness  and  thus  we  this  side, 
will  be  assured  of  receiving  our  proportion  of  assets.  Whereas, 
let  the  North  clutch  all  such  in  her  dishonest  paw.  when  neith- 
er the  slave  States  nor  California  will,  without  great  difficult! , 
obtain  a  particle  of  their  own.  That  section  —that  is  the  pres- 
ent dominent  party — will  then  be  sure  to  re-enact  the  thiev- 
ing game  of  the  Notfh*ro  wing  of  the  Methodist  Church  when 
that  great  sect  split  up.         Very  respectfully,  etc. 

CHAS.  E.  PICKETT. 

Hon.  M.  S.  Latham,  U.  S.  S.,  Washington." 


"San  Francisco, Dec.  18th,  1SC0. 
Hon.  M  S  Latitah,  U.  S.  Sayan,  Washington; — 'Now  by 
St,  Paul  the  work  goes  bravely  on.'  The  Southern  lion  at 
length  goaded  past  endurance,  has  been  aroused  from  his  lair. 
As  yet  he  bus  given  a  few  roars  only,  and  lashed  in  anger  but 
littb*  his  sides;  sufficient,  however,  it  doth  appear,  to  send  the 
hitherto  snarling,  snapping,  badgering  packs  of  Northern  co- 
yotes and  hyenas,  slinking  and  yelping  away  to  their  holes. 
Soon  will  these  miserable,  furnishing  beasts  comineuce  to  rend 
each  other. 

I  sent  yon  a  letter  a  month  ago.  Ponder  well  my  words 
therein,  and  act  the  part  suggested,  would  you  be  found  upon 
the  side  of  the  Victors  and  the  Right,  and  best  serve  yuur 
adopted  section.  No  timorous  nor  trimming  action  will  serve 
your  purpose  now.  Throw  yourself  boldly  into  the  current, 
and  stiuggle  to  roach  that  goal,  whither  your  own  good  sense 
must  tell  you  the  reactionary  movement  tends. 

Ihc  vriUnting  reign  of  Yanleetem  upon  this  Continent  is 
Over  !  If  any  kin  to  that  baud  of  bigots,  whose  first  advent 
to  the  American  shore,  was  in  the  Mayflower,  then  deny  it  at 
oi.ee.  as  so  many  thousands,  who  now  boast  of  it,  willerewhile 
be  fain  to  do.  Read  my  prophecies  respecting  the  fate  of  this 
execrable  race,  and  take  warning  as  to  the  course  you  shall 
pursue.  Inclosed  I  send  some  of  their  recent  threatening*  of 
yourself.  The  Morning  Call  editor  intimates  that  your  prop- 
erty and  life  will  he  endangered  should  you  not  side  with  the 
Abolitionists.  Poor  fool  !  he  does  not  f  »resee  that  it  is  his  owr 
and  confreres  necks  an  avenging  lenple  may  soon  stretch. 

To  business,  however,  as  these  rev*  lulionary  results  are 
governed  by  fix"d  laws,  aod  therefor*  my  writing  to  you  about 
them  will  not  in  the  slightest  alter.  I  act  but  the  part  of  a 
friend  of  truth,  to  our  common  country,  and  to  yourself,  in  es- 
saying to  aid  you  in  steering  safely  through  the  breakers,  now 
roaring  around  us  all. 

Since,  as  I  believe,  the  time  has  come,  long  foreseen  by 
Others,  as  well  as  by  nnself.  when  a  separation  of  the  slave 
and  non-*lave  States  must  be  had,  the  present  Representatives 
in  Congress  fiom  the  pacific  Slope,  are  placed  in  a  most  delicate 
and  Important  position.  If  a  clearsighted  political  economist, 
your  p  tth  of  policy  and  duty  is  to  your  plain.  Our  every  in- 
terest lying  with  the  ere  long  to  be  formed,  and  proudly  victo 
lions,  Southern  Confederacy,  you  -honld  cast  all  yonf  votes, 
words,  and  other  influence  into  their  scale.  Since  California 
will  not  for  a  few  y<  ars  yet  adopt  the  slavery  institution,  we 
cannot,  of  course,  become  incorporated  with  them.  Hence  it  is 
important  to  us,  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  dis- 


membered sections.   The  following,  I  presume,  willbethede*  , 
murcation  limits  dictated   by  tin-   South.     The    li  e  now 
separating  the  slave  and  free  State?*  from  the     Mantle  to  (he 
North  West  corner  of  i he  State  of  Miss  nri-th  nee  due  West  > 
to  the  summit  of  the  K<cky  Mountains  thence  ah  >n  said  sum-  . 
niit  to  thp  head  waters  of  the  Gila,  thence  down  thin  f-tream 
and  the  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of  California.    Th*  South  will  '■ 
doubtless  contend  for  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  And 
herein,  apart  from  that  intimate  political.  Social  and  c  mmer-  , 
cial  intercourse,  we  inns'  so  m  have  with  so  b  s  ction.  lies  the 
policy  of  our  Repr  sentativea  in  com  tingand  snsiutniiig South- 
ern men  and  nn  as  tires.    They.  I  repeat,  will  claim  Southern 
Ca I  for nia  upon  the  grounds  of  continuity     But  we  ran  have 
it  generously  yielded  lo  u-.  should  v<  u  in  Cungnes  Irom  this  , 
Stat  \  take  tt  e  initiatory  of  acting  aright  towards  them;  and 
your  constituents,  as  soon  beyond  all  doul  t  we  shall,  back  up  ! 
your  acts  and  pli  dg-  s. 

Let  me  again  suggest  that  you  los  •  rather  than  gain  for  | 
yourself  and  the  Stnte  you  represent.  b\  anv  imid  n  miction, 
or  mediatorial  efforts  to  propitiate  all  parties.  True,  a  bold 
move  in  favor  of  the  South  and  tight,  will  fur  ft  time,  subject 
you  to  much  bitter  nes»itmcnt  here;  but  in  tin  end.  we  tri-  j 
am  phi  and  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  de- 
ceived multitude  swing  up  these  foo's  and  knave  who  now 
thre  'ten  us    California ns  will  soon  open  wide  llu-li  eyes  to  the  1 

suicidal  action  of  the  Black  Repnl  li<  n.  and  all  others  who  i 

assail  the  South,  as  do  almost  all  the  editors  oh  the  coast,  and 
will  then  become  their  own  avenging  i nst rnnienfe.  'Whom 
the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  nmke  mad  '  Never  an  axiom 
so  applicable  as  this,  to  the  action  of  the  people  North.  They 
have  proved  themselves  lo  be  more  foolish  than  the  boy  who 
killed  the  go-  se  which  laid  tbogoldene  g.  F<  rn-t  alone  have 
they  long  tried  to  kill,  and  eventually  driven  off  the  ri  h-yie'd-  . 
ing  Southern  goose  which  laid  so  many  gold  <  ggs  in  i  heir  nest, 
but,  fuMy  forewarned,  deliberately  voted  to  dismember  this  I 
great  Confederacy,  and  bring  other  and  unnumbered  evils  upon 
themselves.  If  wise,  we  now  have  it  in  our  power  Upon  this 
Coast,  to  profit  much  from  the  fatal  errors  committed  by  tho 
people  in  the  free  States,  east  of  the  Rooky  Mountain.  Not  in 
the  compass  of  a  letter  can  T  unfold  the  vast  hem  fits  in  store 
for  us  should  wo  early  proclaim  adhesion  lo  the  Southern 
cause.  • 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  again  impress  upon  yon  the 
deep  importance  of  your  present  action.  If  utall  gifted  with 
statesman  views,  I  shall  doubt  none  the  course  )ou  will 
pursue. 

With  kit.dlv  regards,  your  ob't  sVt. 

Z  CHAS1.  E.  PICKETT. 
P.  8.  Show  my  letters  to  tho  other  Congressional  Repre- 
sentative* from  this  coast.  You  may  possibly  deem  them  too 
harsh.  The  times,  however,  call  for  Mich.  Certainly  all  that 
clas  of  men  at  the  North,  who  for  so  many  years  have  been 
gratuitously  assailing  the  South,  ought  nottooVject  to  a  re- 
tort of  language  in  kind,  seeing  unr  side  has  the  grievance; 
and  it  is  not  so  reprehensible  in  Southerners  now  to  blackguard 
back,  since  they  ure  also  ready  to  back  up  their  words  with  a 
light.  P." 

"San  Francisco.  Jan'y  Oth,  1861. 
Dear  Sir: — The  times  and  the  people  are  at  length  march- 
ing up  to  my  picket  guard  position.  The  glorious  Revolution, 
I  so  long  have  prayed  for,  and  essayed,  lo  hurry  on,  has  at 
length  arrived.  Fur  some  weeks  pa«t  I  have  been  sending  a 
series  of  letters  to  ex-Governor  Smith  of  Virginia,  intend' d  for 
publication.  X  hope  he  has  had  them  printed  Inquire  about 
it,  should  he  not  made  them  public. 

The  last  news  from  the  Southern  States,  g;ves  evidence  of 
a  serious  division  among  the  equally  devoted  defend  irs  of  our 
native  section's  best  interests  and  honor.  It  is.  whether  any 
of  the  States  shall  separately  secede,  i  r  stay  in  tho  Union  and 
maintain  their  rights  by  force.  How  easy  the  solution  of  this 
great  question  'f  there  be  sagacity  and  nerve  sufficient  at  the 
South,  especially  in  Maryland  ami  Virginia.  For  if  these  and 
other  of  the  quieter  slave  States  but  do  what  all  history  and 
the  vital  necessity  of  the  moment  counsels,  then  even  South 
Carolina  would  not  think  of  separate  action  in  withdrawing. 
It  is  to  boldlyseize  the  Government  before  the  4th  of  March  : 
and  since  the  idea  of  a  longer  connection  with  the  North,  on 
any  terms,  must  seem,  by  now,  preposterous  to  every  thinking 
man  in  the  South,  then  call  upon  each  free  State  to  send  a 
commission  to  Washington  to  arrange  for  distribution  of  the 
debts  and  asse  s,  and  division  of  the  Territory,  Should  this 
plan  be  not  adopted. and  that  section  prove  so  timid  ami  short- 
sighted as  to  permit  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  within  its 
limits,  then  will  commenco  to  rage  a  civil  w  it  throughout  the 
South,  and  upon  the  side  of  the  submis-.innist*  and  traitors, 
will  be  brought  to  bear  all  the  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
i  ment-  But  let  an  \Sth  of  Brumaire  be  the  resolve  ft  lid  deed  of 
i  the  true  Southrons — running  off  all  the  Abolition  Congressmen 
'    and  others  of  their  ranks  and  sympathizers  about  the  Capitol, 
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at  the  bayonet's  point;  then  at  once  the  Sonth  unites  as  one 
man,  anil  forces  the  people  Nonh  into  chaos  ami  a  bloody 
war  among  themselves.  W  hy  should  there  he  hesitancy  in 
this  rinl  v  way  to  h  iriiumizc  the  South  and  present  n  united  anil 
defiant  Inoit  to  the  en-niy.  esprci.illv  »  hen  it  requires  ho  verv 
few  resolute  men  toaehieve  Mris  fir-l  great  step.  It  must  be 
done,  or  forever  will  tie-  people  who  have  it  in  their  pew  r  t  > 
thus  serve  them -elves.  Ik!  branded  by  the  w  rid.  as  fools  nnd 
cowards.  The  time  lias  come  for  the  whole  South  to  act,  not 
talk. 

In  Mia  emergency  arising,  the  South  will  need  a  temporary 
dictator.  Who  BttpS)  ior  (o  JHRtfWrm  Davis,  for  this  responsible 
post?  Yours,  verv  kindly, 

CIIAS.  E  PICKETT. 

Ho*.  C.  L.  Scott,  Washington. 

P.  S.  Hy  every  Pony,  that  contemptible  little  Abolition- 
ist—Siminlon.  editor  of  the  Evening  BuUtlin— forwards  from 
four  to  six  coin 01  us  of  a  rigmarole  ofl  stuff,  ptomineut  through 
which  is  his  vindictive  toll  red  of  Southern  people.and  prof. on. I 
ignorance  or  their  character  ami  the  condition  of  affairs  there. 
I  enclose  you  one  o  his  late  effusions,  which  is  of  some  imp  ir- 
tanc«\  la-cause  contdning  the  reported  conversation  sp  ech 
made  in  private  to  him  by  Mr.  Seward.  Such,  doubtless,  is 
correct,  since  it  is  in  consonance  with  other  equally  as  false 
outgivings  of  this  Jesuitical,  but  bliuded  leader  of  the  Abolition 
army.?' 

Lonsr  have  I  been  impatient  for  the  coming  of 
tins  day  ;  believing  that  the  South  ought  v  us  ago, 
to  have  severed  herself  from  the  tainting  North.— 
Providence,  however,  has  ruled  it  for  the  best. — 
Now  is  the  propitio  is  day.  Hitherto.  Christendom 
was  not  prepared  for  the  reactionary  movements 
spoken  of.  and  indorsement  of  the  policy  and  prin- 
ciples the  South  will  enunciate,  when  taking  her 
stand  as  a  powerful  and  independent  nation  of  the 
earth.  The  time,  tilt  this,  had  not  arrived  for  that 
great  revulsion  of  opinion  in  Europe  and  America, 
regarding  our  popular  form  of  government  and  the 
slavery  Institution,  as  existing  iu  the  Southern 
States,  iu  C  iba  and  Brazil.  The  modern  propa- 
ganda baubles  are  about  all  bursting.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  civilized  world  will  soon  be  altogether 
anti-republican  and  pro  slavery.  And  I  utter  tlie^e 
predictions,  iu  face  of  what  the  great  "  Thunderer  '' 
of  the  British  Press  has  Late  If  s  ii<l,  when  speaking 
of  he  results  to  follow  Lincoln's  election.  "We 
are  glad  to  think,  that  the  m  irch  of  slavery,  and 
the  domineering  tone  which  its  advocates  were 
beginning  to  assume  over  Ireedom,  have  been  at 
length  arrested  and  silenced.-'  S  igacious  and  con- 
sistent Times!  Why  this  newspaper  for  the  last  lew 
years,  has  b  en  much  pro-slavery  in  tone.* 

The  modern,  newfangled  idea,  as  to  ihe  compe- 
tency of  a  people  to  govern  themselves  upon  a 
Democratic  basis,  originating  the  last  century, 
from  witnessing  and  stiff  ring  und  t  the  tyrannic, 
rotten  and  effete  feud  d  monarchies  of  E  irope,  has 
been  experimented  with,  to  the  full  satisfaction  ol 
the  most  gallant  and  intelligent  nation  of  that  con- 
tinent, lint  after  several  brief  and  troublous  trials, 
given  over  as  a  worse  than  chimera  ;  and  now  that 
people  nre  living  contentedly,  prosperously,  and 
happily,  und  r  the  Imp 'rial  scepier  of  an  autocrat. 
Mark  the  result  of  the  "experiment"  (falsely  so 
termed,  for  the  elder  civilization  often  tried  it.  to 
several  nations'  sorrow)  iu  the  Stauish  Republics  ( 

*  Since  preparing  this  disconrse  T  percive  that  the  French 
and  English,  alter  comp -King  the  Cbiuess  Km|.*mr  to  grant 
all  th  it  th-y  h  id  previously  d  -mauded,  added  seve  al  new  ar- 
ticles to  the  hue  tt "  <ty  with  him;  among  them,  the  pemtis- 
aion  to  carry  on  the  sLivf.  traiU  fiom  that  country.  Now  1 
these  and  older  hypocrites,  who  denounco  the  Americans. 
Spaniards  an  I  Hrszilians,  for  sustaining  the  far  more  natural 
and  humane  African  slave  trade,  and  their  svstein  ot  servi- 
tude, ure  in  mailt?  sneaking  bick  themselves  to  this  same  1 
trade  and  system,  through  the  steppiug-atoue  of  CoolKuim.  1 


of  this  continent,  whose  mongrel  p»oplcs  are  too 
ignorant  and  demoralized  to  abindon  further  effort 
in  such  direction.  We  too  are  almost  through  a 
peacible  trying  of  the  experiment,  after  having,  (or 
;  various  causes,  needless  now  to  mention,  kept  the 
|  government  gt>  og  smoothly,  longer  than  any  of  its 
free  form  ever  lasted. 

That  spirit  which  freed  the  serfs  in  western  En- 
rope,  and  was  gradually  educated  to  the  advocacy, 
of  these  largest  liberty,  frnb-ruiz/ng.  and  social  I 
government  dogmas,  at  length  so  widened  its  sym- 
pathies, as  to  include  all  nations  and  races  in  its  \ 
humanitarian  efforts.    Thus  the  enslaved  negrnesofl 
the  British  West  Indies,  became,  in  time,  fit  subject*  | 
for  the  kind-hearted  tuit  mistak-n  z -al  of  E  iglish  ' 
abolitionists;  who.  backed  by  the  scheming  inter-'; 
csts  of  the  Eist  India  Company,  soon  raised  such  at 
furor,  as  compelled  that  government,  ag iin«t  the 
judgment  of  its  wisest  statesmen,  to  manumit  them;  ' 
and.  per  cons  qneuce.  spread  ruin  o'er  thus  -  beau- 
teous isles.    It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  of  mine 
for  years,  that  about  the  present  period.  Great  Brit- 
ain would  re-enslave  those  Negroes  ;  France  repos- 
sess th"  Iliylieu  island  aud  put  the  darkies  there, 
again  in  bondage,  else  the  people  of  this  li  public 
would  do  it  for  them.    France  and  Britain  will 
however,  soon  thus  act. 

This  false  sentiment  against  negro  slavery,  was 
near  the  same  time  wafted  over  to  New  E  igland, 
where,  owing  to  Ihe  inborn  hate,  jealousy,  and  envy  j 
of  their  superiors — the  Southrons — who  cherished 
the  institution,  it  soon  rooted  itself,  and  assumed  a  I 
tenfold  worse  fury  than  ever  manifested  in  tbe  I] 
Motherland.    From  thence  it  spread  over  all  the  II 
other  Northern  States,  and  e>en  much  into  some  || 
of  the  Southern.    But  now  tlw  surging  wave  is  II 
stayed — the  false,  most  false  tide  turned. 

O,  the  sad  error  of  Christendom  in  these  later  { 
day 8 1  this  very  false  idea  of  freedom,  which  de-  j 
manded  the  abolishment  of  serfdom  — th  •  entire  I 
nnlosing  of  hereditary  bondsmen.    For  what  has  t 
been  the  fruit?    Are  th  re  any  the  less  or  happier  ! 
slaves?   Has  more  freedom  to  the  mass  established  I 
better  government — more  purified   and   ex  iltcd 
man?    No!    The  multitude  still  are  slaves ;  aye,  I 
worse  treated  and  more  suffering  slaves  than  ever; 
since,  instead  of  having  men  of'sup-rior  intellect 
and  virtue — born  noblemen — for  masters,  under  I 
whose  enlightened  care,  they  would  be  well  used, 
watched  over,  their  marital  and  procreating  rela- 
tions looked  to,  and  elsewise  kept  from  harming 
themselves  and  others,  they  ure  now  but  the  serfs  1 
of  exacting,  harsh-treating,  ignoble  task  in  isters  — 
of  mere  money-making  capitalists,  who  for  the 
least  pittance  possible,  will  work  their  muscle  sys- 
tem to  its  utmost  bearance,  and  when  not  needed 
for  the  day,  or  worn  out  with  toil,  the  man.  his  j 
wife  and  children  are  turned  out  to  steal,  to  beg,  I 
or  starve.    Already  the  long  suffering  and  uncared  ! 
for  poor  of  portions  of  Europe  and  America,  are  J 
demandiog  to  be  regimented  and  reserfed.  What 
else  do  the  theories  and  societies  of  our  socialist  I 
philosophers  amount  to  but  this?   Charlatans  as  I 
as  they  are.  mark  the  numb-r  of  their  deluded  fol-  j 
lowers.    By-and-by,   the   rightful  Lords  will  be  ] 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  these  now  outcast,  1 
helpless  serfs — these  poor  tramped  on.  starving  j 
•'  mudsills."  At  ihe  same  time,  these equ illy  suffer-  i 
ing  genuine  Lords,  now  shoved  aside  by  the  vulga-  ■ 
rian  Dollarcrat,  will  be  made  happy  too  io  such 
relation. 
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About  throe  years  ago.  1  published  some  matter, 
deprecating  the  proposed  emancipation  ol'  the  serfs 
in  Russia;  predicting  danger  of  the  Czar's  as- 
sassination, and  of  revolution  throughout  that 
empire,  consequent  upon  such  procedure.  I  per- 
ceive that  the  amiable,  but  not  overwise  Emperor 
Alexander,  still  persists  in  this  mad  scheme.  If  not 
precipitating  things  too  far,  the  herein  foreshad- 
owed good  results  of  our  revolution,  will  induce  a 
wholesome  reactionary  movement  there,  upon  this 
subject. 

The  grand  mistake  made  by  so  many  sociologic 
and  political  writers,  and  by  our  pseudo-statesmen, 
is,  in  regarding  man  as  an  isolate  free  agent  ;  where- 
as, he  belongs  to  a  society.  We  are  gregarious,  the 
same  as  ants  and  bees,  or  monkeys  and  horses,  in  a 
wild  state.  To  live  in  communities,  where  each 
shall  fill  his  rightful  place,  and  perform  the  duties 
appertaining,  is  God's  decree.  If  one  fail  to  do  his 
part,  he  injuriously  affects  the  whole.  Hence — 
since  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  ignorant, 
and  mostly  swayed  by  vicious,  else  narrow  selfish 
motives — the  grand  necessity  of  the  superior  few. 
for  the  good  of  all,  to  be  clothed  with  power  to  en- 
force strict  laws  and  regulations.  The  best  gov- 
ernment for  man,  is  one  patterned  after  the  family 
■ — a  patriarchal-autocratic.  A  few  years  hence 
must  California  thus  be  ruled  ;  likewise  her  funda- 
mental law  will  recognize  the  beneficent  and  civil- 
izing slavery  system  ;  putting  in  bonds  at  least, 
the  dark  skin  human  species. 

Truthfully  has  it  been  written,  that  a  high  state 
of  civilization,  is  an  advancement  to  barbarism; 
if  the  spurious  civilization  of  our  miscalled  free 
States,  in  this  confederacy,  be  taken  as  a  type. 
Here  liberty,  in  its  modern,  or  rather  Yankee  ac- 
ceptation, has  run  society  wild.  Its  excesses  and 
licentiousness  is  rapidly  retrograding  the  populace 
towards  that  species  of  barbarism  in  which  will  be 
found  all  the  vices  of  the  civilized  man,  and  none  of 
the  virtues  of  the  savage. 

It  is  folly  for  the  superior  white  races  to  strive 
longer  to  elevate  and  make  their  equals,  the  mas- 
ses of  this  Puritan  stock  and  their  proselytes. 
They  are  too  grovelling  in  their  instincts  ;  and  be- 
sides, like  beggars  ou  horse-back,  will  ride  over 
their  betters,  when  permitted  to  ascend  from  that 
position  the  God  of  nature  designed  them  to  oc;upy. 
And  not  content  to  do  this  themselves,  they  must 
lovingly  consort  with,  and  contend  for  taking  with 
them,  side  by  side,  all  the  Indians,  Arabs,  Hindoos, 
Kanakas,  Ethiopians  and  other  dark-hued  bimana 
especially  affecting  great  sympathy  and  predilection 
for  the  smell,  form,  color,  and  mental  attributes  of 
the  ebony  Congos,  enslaved  in  our  Southern  States. 

A  just  retribution  has  now  overtaken  these  peo- 
ple. They  are  beginning  to  reap  a  full  and  rare 
ripe  harvest  of  evils.  Their  inseusate  cry  and  false 
application  of  the  words  •'  free  "  aud  •'  freedom," 
together  with  the  whole  of  their  demoralizing 
teachings,  is  about  producing  a  fearful,  yet  natural 
and  inevitable  end. 

Not  content  to  leave  to  legitimate  or  self-operat- 
ing causes  South,  the  fulfillment  of  their  terrible 
prophecies  regarding  the  conflict  of  slaves  and 
masters  in  that  section,  they  have  striven  by  every 
infernal  act  aud  damnable  scheme,  to  precipitate 
such  issue. 

Iu  vain  the  dominant  race  there  begged  to  be  let 
alone.  In  vaiu  they  argued  aud  proved  that  all 
this  outside  sympathy  for  the  serviles,  was  er- 


roneous and  uncalled  for.    In  vain  they  predicted, 
and  gave  reasons  for  the  warning — that  in  their  own  j 
land  were  the  elements  for  a  bloody  war  of  race  ; 
and  class.    In  vaiu  a  few  sound  thinkers  among 
themselves,  raised  high  their  voices,  to  reiterate  all  ' 
the  Southrons  told  them.    In  vain  the  signs  and  ( 
portents  on  every  hand,  proclaimed  that,  they  ap- 
proached  a  precipice  and  yawning  gulf.  They  heed- 
ed none  all  these,  but  madly  rushed  to  meet  their 
fate.    Already  you  read  somewhat  of  this,  though  j 
hardly  an  inkling  yet  is  given  of  the  terrible  story  j 
ere  long  to  be  told. 

Here  have  I  intimated  somewhat  of  it  in  ad-  j 
vance.  Though  many  may  have  perused  this  mat- 
ter before,  yet,  since  "there  are  whole  volumes  of  ,' 
wisdom,  of  truth,  and  deep  meaning,  condensed  in  . 
a  small  space,  they  will  learn  much  that  is  useful  j 
and  not  seen  before,  though  read  and  reread  a  | 
dozen  times  over.  The  first  article  was  penned  the 
Sixth  day  of  November,  and  handed  to  the  Bulletin  , 
editor,  who  published  it  two  days  thereafter  : 

"Tuesday,  the-  Oth  day  of  November,  1800,  is  destined  to  be  a  ■ 
memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  American  history,  should  a 
preponderance  of  the  popular  voice  declare  the  election  of  Lin- 
coin.    May  the  good  genii  which  guard  my  native  section  i 
have  so  induced  the  Fates  to  decree  1    I  believe  that  this  rcpro- 
K'ntative  of  everything  that  is  false  aud  lout  in  economic,  I 
sociologic,  governmental  and  religious  affairs— of  all  that  is 
inimicl  and  dangerous  to  Southern  interests  and  honor,  (save 
the  treason  and  cowardice  among  themselves)  will  triumph  at  . 
the  polls.    To  hasten  tho  progress  of  events,  and  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis,  1  have  cast  my  ballot  for  the  Block  Republican 
Presidential  nominee.  i 

In  votini  for  Lincoln,  I  have  voted  to  inaugurate  an  aus-  . 
picinus  revolution:  have  voted  for  tho  destruction  of  the  in- 
famous and  subverting  despotism  of  tho  ballot-box.  and  substi- 
tution of  the  better  virtue  aud  freedom-protecting  cartridge- 
box  ;  have  voted  for  the  downlall  of  that  most  fallacious,  short 
lived  and  corrupting  of  all  forms  of  government,  a  Democratic  . 
Republican  and  for  the  advance  step  towards  that  best  aud 
most  natural  one,  an  autocratic. 

I  have  voted  iu  favor  of  the  true  chivalry  of  the  South,  and  • 
to  put  down  the  tyrannous  reign  of  the  false  in  California.  I 
have  voted  to  bring  about  that  purifying  stormy  ordeal  which 
shall  cause  the  cuuuing  money-graspers,  the  bully  and  tiicU- 
stering  pot-house  politicians,  the  mountebank  statesmen, 
windy  demagogue  stump  speakers,  and  knavish  and  brainless  t 
writers — who  now  conjointly  rule  tho  State,  and  all  public 
opinion  shane,  to  slink  back  to  their  rightful  sphere, and  per- 
mit men  of  sense,  of  character,  and  of  nerve,  to  take  their  place  I 
as  leaders.   I  have  vote  I  to  open  a  career  to  genius  and 
geuuine  manhood— to  check  and  partially  dethrone  through 
means  of  troublous  war-times,  that  vile  degrading  rule  of  traf- 
fic; to  beat  back  the  wild  bigotry,  the  reckless  infidelity,  gross  1 
levelling  spirit  and  unprincipled  agiarianism  ol  the  North,  in 
order  that  the  Suuth  may  not  alone  maintain  intact  hef  su-  | 
perior  status  as  a  people,  but  so  re-energise  their  intellect  and 
virtues,  and  ma''e  manifest  theii  martial  nature,  as  to  render 
tbem  full  worthy  of  (heir  heroic  sires. 

I  hive  lived  to  witness  the  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  years —  , 
of  the  dawning  of  a  millennium  for  my  native  land,  albeit  that 
gleaming  ray  of  peace  and  freedom  shines  through  a  dark  and 
idoody  cloud.  But  a  short  while  longer  will  knaves  and  fools 
be  able  to  call  me '  crazy,'  because  of  my  prophetic  warnings. 
That  lliese  same  may  further  exhibit  their  owu  shortsighted- 
ness, and  bo  forced  to  accord  to  me  a  different  character  ere- 
while.  I  will  vaticinate,  in  seeming  rashness,  somewhat  else. 

Lincoln, although  elected,  will  never  be  inaugurated  President  i 
of  hese  now  Uuited  States.   The  spirit  of  their  revolutionary  ] 
ancestors  is  being  aroused  all  over  tho  South.    Having  the 
rlghtupon  their  side,  they  can,  and  dare,  and  will  maintain  it. 
For  thirty  years  has  that  gallant,  wise  and  high-toned  State  of  ■ 
South  Carolina  writhed  with  the  consciousness,  that  she  as  : 
well  as  all  her  sister  Blavo  States,  were  being  polluted  and  op- 
pressed by  longtr  connection  with  tho  North.    And  what  will 
she  not  now  attempt,  that  a  radical  outspoken  Abolitionist — a 
bitter  hater  of  his  native  section,  has  been  chosen  President 
wholly  by  tho  suffragesof  the  hostile  free  States.    All  her  best  • 
men,  as  also  the  better  thinkers  throughout  the  South  will, 
like  myself,  look  upon  the  election  of  Lincoln  as  indirectly  a 
victory  for  their  section  :  since,  in  consonance  with  theexpress-  , 
ed  idea  and  wish  of  one  of  the  best  and  boldest  among  them,  it 
will  so  arouse  and  prepare,  the  public  mind,  as  to  precipitate  a 
portion  of  those  States  into  immediate  revolution,  and  soon  the 
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rest  must  follow.  I  repeat,  that  the  thinking,  leading,  most 
patriotic  persons  South,  conscious  of  their  own  strength  and 
weakness  of  their  Northern  foes,  when  it  comes  to  dernier  mea- 
sures, will  ho  found  ready  and  defiant  with  these.  Civil  war 
is  inevitable.  1  fe  d  its  early  coming,  though  I  appnh  nd  hut 
n  short  qnisiconflirt  of  arms  b -i  wern  a  portion  of  the  sections ; 
for  soon  the  whole  Soutli  will  he  oHmi  one  mind— a  serried  solid 
l«idy  of  a  million  of  armed  men,  ready  to  fiercely  battle  for  al! 

thai  is  dear  to  civiliz-d  humans:  whilst  Hi  -  Int. -log-  m 

North,  without  any  good  cause  of  grievance  against  the  Snath, 
and  having  many  thousands  of  allies  of  this  section  scattered 
all  through  them,  will  early  he  in  deadly  fend  among  themsel- 
ves.  Filled  with  ignorance,  selfishuoss  unci  falsehood,  her  vicious 
and  discordant  population  will  turn  against  each  other  to 
drench  their  land  with  blood,  lint  for  their  connection  with 
the  conserving  South,  this  calamity  would  long  since  have 
overtaken  them. 

Hark!  what  doleful,  ominous  sound  falls  on  my  ear?  It 
is  the  Bell  men  tolling  out  the  Union's  death  knell.  I/jt 
the  revolution  come,  for  God  will  help  the  right  I" 

CIIAS.  E.  PICKETT. 

P.  S. — As  declared  in  previous  writings,  I  believe  the  South- 
ern States,  w  Itfa  their  old  aristocratic  element,  their  slavery 
basis,  (which  should  he  speedily  enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
fresh  imports  fiom  Africa— and  this  they  will  do,)  their  virtue 
and  intelligence,  so  superior  to  other  parts  of  t  hiisteiidom— 
arising,  too,  from  the  fact  that  the  ruling  mind  among  them 
being  still  the  chivalric  Norman,  Gallic  and  Celtic,  can  for 
generations,  and  as  hist  for  them,  will  maintain  a  Republican 
form  of  Government.  To  effectually  do  this,  however,  they 
must  at  once  divorce  their  Union  tie*, and  eradicate  from  their 
minds  and  laws  every  vesti-re  of  devil's  doctrine  imbibed  from 
the  North,  since  their  misalliance  with  that  iguoble  section. 

C.  E.  P." 

The  two  presaging  and  philippic  chapters,  below 
reprint' d,  were  written  in  the  same  month,  and  prior 
to  reception  of  more  than  the  first  mutterings  of 
the  disastrous  Eastern  news,  consequent  upon  Lin- 
joln's  election.  The  Bulletin  refused  to  insert  the 
first,  and  after  some  trying,  eventually  persuaded 
the  Morning  Call  man  to  print  it,  which  was  done 
December  4th.  He  put  it  in  his  paper  as  a  joke, 
but  things  soon  alter  beginning  to  look  to  him 
serious,  declined  to  insert  the  second,  so  I  took  it 
across  the  Bay  to  the  Alameda  Gazette,  in  which  it 
appeared  January  5th  : 

'PHILOSOPER  PICKETT  PROPIIECIES  PORTENTOUS 
NEWS. 

Startling  News  from  the  East.' — The  whole  Fifteen 
Slave  States  in  Revolution ! — Jefferson  Davis  de- 
clared Dictator  .'  •  Bolts,  Dates,  the  Blairs,  Emerson 
Ethr.ridye,  Wilder  Davis,  Henry  S.  Foote,f  and 
various  Editors  South,  Shot  for  Treason  .' — Large 
Numbers  of  others  Banished  and  their  Property 
Confisea'ed  ! — Immense  Military  Preparations  ! — 
800,000  Mm  Marching  to  Washington  to  prevent 
Lincoln's  Inauguration  .' — The  Central  Military 
Tribunal  take  Possession  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment.—  The  Navy  ordered  into  Southern  Ports — 
Commercial  Intercourse  between  the  Sections  sue 
pended — Great  Financial  Crash — Banks  all  sus- 
pended Specie  payment,  and  mostly  failed — State 
Stocks  unsaleable — Powerful  Auxiliary  Forces  or- 
ganizing throughout  the  Northern  States  to  the  a  id  the 
Southern  Coup  d'Etat — Gov.  Wise's  Programme,  of 
Battling  for  Supremacy  within  the  Union,  to  be 
carried  out — A  Great  and  Bloody  Conflict  between 
Conservative  Liberalism  and  Black  Republican 
Roundheadism  to  be  fought  throughout  the  Con- 
federacy ! 

The  captions  above,  Messrs.  Editors,  are  but  anticipating 
what  yourselves  will  bona  fide  be  compelled  to  publish  in 
your  columns  during  the  next  four  months.    Even  as  now  I 

*  The  latest  news  from  the  Eastern  side  confirms  the  just- 
Dess  of  my  views  respecting  the  man  for  the  South  In  this 
momentous  crisis.  For  years  I  have  regarded  Jefferson  Davis 
as  the  first  one  in  American  ;  and  looking  forward  to  the  creation 
of  the  great  trust  he  has  been  called  to  fill,  have,  in  various 


write,  the  whole  has  been  determined  on  by  the  lending  spirits 

South,  and  some  of  it  already  accomplished.  How  little  blind 
talkers  and  foolish,  flippant  writers  upon  this  coast,  or  in  either 
seciion  East,  can  comprehend  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
mighty  governmental  and  social  cataclysm  which  already  is 
Submerging  every  present  landmark. 

Tie-  American  Union,  as  formed  by  our  forefathers,  has 
ended  !    Chaos  and  a  new  organization  is  at  hand! 

However  lightly  an  I  in  ad  euptawium  style  I  may  con- 
verse upon  this  topic  in  the  streets  and  other  public  places 
(forced  so  to  do  to  meet  the  wishes,  comprehension  and  simi- 
larly expressed  contrary  ideas  of  the  shallowheads  I  talk  to), 
it  is  of  too  Serious  and  momentous  import  for  me  to  je*t  about 
in  priut.  Calmly  and  earnestly  I  pen  my  convictions  of  wliat 
ought  to,  and  I  feel  most  confident  will  be.  The  buld  line  of 
policy  marked  out  for  the  South  aud  her  Northern  allies  to 
pursue,  is  one  which  will,  beyond  all  question,  conduct  to  a 
glorious  victory.  Black  Republicans  may  outvote  tint  not  out- 
fight the  opposing  rauks.  None  but  fools  or  traitors  of  South- 
ern birth  and  rearage.  but  know  there  Is  no  alternative  left 
that  seciion  save  to  arm  at  every  point,  putdowo  all  traitors  at 
home,  and  defy  the  outside  toe  to  cross  their  borders.  And 
what  worse  foe  did  ever  assail  an  individual  or  nation  than  that 
infernal  sentiment  which  has  elected  Lincoln?  A  foe  to  every- 
thing that  is  just  and  true,  whether  in  the  North  or  the  Booth. 
Against  the  South,  however,  it  is  a  direct  nnd  positive  assail- 
ment  of  peace,  liberty,  property,  honor,  nay,  life  itself  I  It  is 
worse  tlaii  an  army  ot  as-assins.  lor  it  wars  against  every- 
thing there  that  is  near  nnd  dear  to  man,  and  to  fight  mch  to 
the  knife's  hilt,  even  the  veriest  cowards  on  earth  would  be 
forced  to  do.  Robbery,  arson,  rape  and  murder  are  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  widely  proclaimed,  and  already  much  practiced, 
intents  of  this  blatant  Rhick  Republican  Northern  host  to- 
wards their  '  Southern  brethren.'  Southern  brethren,  for- 
sooth !  Let  them  attempt  to  take  Lincoln  to  Washington  nnd 
find  out  the  sort  of  arms  with  which  those  brethren  will  wel- 
come th>  m. 

There  are  other  headings  you  might  even  now  begin  to  put 
into  your  news  columns  :  such,  for  instance,  as  '  Conciliatory 
offerings  from  the  Republicans ; ■  'Agreement  to  repeal  the  ob- 
noxious nullifying  State  laws  North;'  '  A  stop  put  to  the 
under  ground  Railways,  and  a  pledge  by  tb'  people  North  to 
faithfully  execute  the  Fugitive  Mave  Act;'  together  with 
similar  backdow  ns  from  their  advanced  nnd  defiant  Abolition 
stand-points,  even  to  a  waiver  of  the  cardinal  plank  in  their 
written  platform — 'No  further  spread  of  slavery.'  Indeed, 
so  friendly  w  ill  they  talk  ere  long,  as  they  find  out  how  much 
in  earnest  the  South  is;  so  artfully  cloak  their  foul  designs 
and  play  for  a  while  the  insidious  mild-mannered  hypocrite, 
appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the  shades  of  a  common  ancestry 
and  Intermingling  suffering  and  glory  of  our  history  as  one 
people,  as  to  induce.  1  much  feat,  a  softening  of  the  iiearts  of 
certain  timid  and  shortsighted  Southrons,  who  now  stnnd 
reaiiy  to  battle  them,  and  cause  these  to  advocate  the  admission 
of  the  wooden  horse  within  their  otherwise  impregnable  walls. 
There  are,  however,  too  many  sagacious,  noble 'J  rojans  South 
to  guard  against  each  and  every  wile  the  Greek  may  choose  to 
plan.   On  with  the  revolution!  Cu.\s.  E.  Pickmt." 

"  TERRIBLE  NEWS  FROM  THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 

'Nemesis  demands  her  own. 

Acteon  devoured  by  his  houuds.' 
Sanguinary  Progress  of  the  Revolution — Lincoln,  Sew- 
ard, Greeley,  Webb,  Bryant,  Lovejoy,  Giddings,  Gar- 
rison, Gerritt  Smith,  Wendell  Phillips,  John  W. 
Forney,  Fred.  Douglas,  Stephen  A.  Douglas*,  and 
many  other  Abolition  leaders  hung,  shot,  and  other- 
wise slain  by  infuriate  mobs  of  their  recent partizans 
—  Hundreds  of  Abolition  Clergymen  share  the  same 
fate,  and  their  Churches  Destroyed — Destruction  of 
Printing  Presses — State  and  City  Governments 
powerless — Chaos  and  a  conflict  of  arms  everywhere 
the  order  of  the  day — People  divided  into  numerous 

letters  written  eastward,  and  publications  Issued  here,  named 
him  as  the  proper  person  for  the  place  and  times. 

Gifted  with  high  intellect  anil  virtue.of  unflinching  firmness 
and  so  admirably  combining  the  statesman  and  the  soldier,  tie 
is  a  worthy  Initial  head  of  that  grand  empire  now  nucleating 
aiouud  the  standard  upborne  by  him. 

t  For  the  twentieth  time,  about,  has  this  most  unreliable 
politician,  recently  summersaulted,  all  of  a  sudden.  Into  the 
ranks  he  had  just  been  opposing.  From  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Abolitiouists,  as  a  leader  among  the  'Submiaaioo- 
ists,'  he  now  goes  over  to  the  other  side. 
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faction),  and  all  fiercely  assaulting  each  other — A 
bloody  war  of  races  begun — All  business  suspended, 
starvation  among  the.  poor,  and  thousands  of  desperate 
persons  of  both  sexes  demanding  bread  or  blood  ! — 
Cities  sacked  and  fired! — Agrarian  doctrines  open!;/ 
proclaimed  and  practiced — Cry  of  down  with  the 
rich  Aristocrats! —  Great  destruction  of  property  ! — 
Many  scizinr/  their  moveable  effects  and  feeing  from 
the  country — Millions  of  Capital  being  transferred  to 
Europe  and  the  South,  also  some  to  California — Ap 
peals  to  the  South  to  march  an  Army  antong  them  to 
restore  order  and  protect  Property  and  Lije  ! — It  it 
done  ! 

Again  the  spirit  of  prophecy  cornea  over  inc.  Onco  moro  I 
partially  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  the  future.  Let  blind 
misbelievers  laugh  my  words  to  scorn;  such  can  alter  none 
tiie  decrees  of  Fate,  nor  induce  me  to  think  that  these  things, 
Which  1  so  plainly  see,  are  mere  hallucinations. 

I  am  aware  that  almost  all  our  population  in  California, 
Ignorant  as  they  are  of  government  and  social  science,  of  his- 
tory, and  tiie  inevitable  tendency  of  causes— mistaking  as  they 
do  effects  for  came* — distant  from  t lie  scene  of  conflict  East, 
and  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  money  and  In  leasting 
their  mere  animal  desires,  will  louk  upon  these  foretelUnga cT 
mine  as  the  wildest  phantoms  of  a  disordered  brain;  else,  if 
considering  me  sane,  that  I  am  indulging  a  fancy  tor  tho 
bloody  marvelous  to  please  tiie  wonder-loving  ideas  of  men. 

Too'  busily  engaged,  too  indolent. else  incapacitated  to  think 
for  themselves,  our  people  depend  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  a 
venal  aud  stupid  press  to  tell  tie  111  what  now  is  and  what  is  to 
be.  Without,  however,  a  backward  glance  of  more  than  a  few 
weeks,  let  these  daily  gulled  pursuers  ol  our  public  prints  hut 
note  the  little  truth  they've  had  served  up  to  til  em  regarding 
the  important  progress  oi  the  revolution  in  the  tranempntane 
States.  Profoundly  ignorant  ot  the  true  condition  of  affah'B, 
else  for  a  purpose  designedly  deceiving  readers,  these  writers 
for  most  ot  our  newspapers  (including  their  editors  and  corres- 
pondents) till  column  alter  column  with  their  affectedly  wise 
vaticinations  and  very  learned  Bunsby  disquisitions  upon  the 
times,  which  are  all  proved  erroneous  a  few  days  thereafter. 

Take,  for  instance,  tho  three  great  (?)  papers  of  the  State — 
the  Alia,  JSulltcin,  and  Sacramento  Union — and  mark  as  the 
mail  arrives,  how  much  their  comments  upon  each  new  batch 
of  news  does  vary  from  tho  preceding.  In  truth,  since  the 
Puny  Express  has  got  to  reaching  here  so  often,  and  so  regular- 
ly, we  find  these  wiseacre  editors  undergoing,  at  least  twice  a 
week,  a  very  great  change  ot  opinion.  Ignorant,  I  repeat,  of 
the  real  cause  of  variance  betwixt  the  North  and  the  South — 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  people  in  either  section, especially 
those  South,  and  governed  a'one  by  the  narrowest  selrish  sen- 
timents, which  completely  blind  them  to  the  inevitable  effect 
ot  plainly  apparent  causes,  they  write  and  print  conclusions 
Which  they  positively  assure  their  readers  are  truths,  when  lo  ! 
only  three  days  following,  in  comes  the  liappened  facts  to  prove 
their  speculations  false.  And  so  as  in  thopa-t.  will  these  wise 
fools  continue  to  print  such  falsehoods,  and  the  capacious  maw 
of  the  Jackass  multitude  will  as  readily  devour  all  they  havo  to 
say.  One  would  suppose  these  Southern-hating,  ignoramus 
writers  would  get  tired  of  this  dog-like  swallowing  of  their 
vomit.  Not  so.  however,  with  such  animals,  whose  whole  na- 
ture, stomach  aud  all,  are  of  the  low  cur  kind. 

A  proof  of  the  aaslnine  and  windy  character  of  tho  Cali- 
fornia press  is  had  in  their  generally  expressed  reprehension  of 
what  nobody  has  intimated — a  severance  of  this  State  from 
the  Union.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  it  is  the  general  topic 
every  wher  ■  among  our  people  as  to  the  destiny  of  this  Coast, 
in  the  event  id'  a  dissolution  of  tho  Confederacy,  but  two  or 
three  papers  among  us  havo  had  the  manliness  to  publish  an 
opinion  in  view  of  such  contingency.  These  have  declared  for 
nn  independent  organization,  which  is  but  stating  what  must 
of  necessity  be  our  fate. 

Pardon  the  fucetia?,  but  so  applicable  tho  anecdotes,  I  must 
refer  to  them  here:  The  Republican  party  is  in  that  condition 
the  fellow  fi.und  himself  who  drew  the  elephant  in  a  raffle; 
they  have  elected  Lincoln,  but  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  And  the  way  our  editors  talk  about  the  present  politi- 
cal and  financial  storm,  reminds  mo  of  the  man  whom  Noah 
refused  to  let  enter  tho  Ark. 
.Ou  with  the  Revolution  I  CHARLES  E.  PICKETT, 
A  Disunionist per  se. 

Note. — T  put  the  name  of  S.  A.  Douglas  in  this  list,  becauso 
his  doctrines,  his  position,  and  his  now  bitter  hatred  of  the 
Southern  people,  are  equally,  if  not  more  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests oi  that  section  than  those  of  the  others." 

The  past  propitious  season  throughout  the  Free 


States,  which  produced  an  extraordinarily  heavy 
grain  crop  ;  and  the- reverse  of  this  in  most  of  the 
Slave  States,  has  tended  to  materially  affect  the 
phase  of  the  revolution  in  its  beginning.  For 
while  it  is  inflicting  some  Buffering  at  the  South,  the 
well-stored  garners  at  the  North,  and  European  de- 
mand for  produce,  lessens  much  the  first  blow  on 
them,  and  staves  off  lor  a  time,  their  fierce  inter- 
nal strife. 

You  even  now  perceive  most  clearly  manifested 
at  the  North,  aud  ere  long  will  have  proved  there 
beyond  all  cavil,  not  what  "  Crazy  Pickett  "  alone 's 
been  telling  you  lor  years  ;  but  what  all  history 
teaches,  and  what  every  man  of  intellect  should 
know — that  a  people,  especially  like  these  Northrons. 
wholly  ruled  by  a  commercial  spirit — degraded  by 
the  ever  constant  pursuit  of  traffic  and  lust  fo: 
gold,  soon  lose  all  virtue  ami  high  manhood,  grow 
mean-spirited  and  vicious,  and  if  not  invaded  and 
subdued  by  another  nation,  themselves  plunge  into 
a  long  and  bloody  civil  war.  Though  apparently 
progressing  in  power,  by  reason  of  such  rapid 
Strides  iu  wealth  and  population,  the  North  has 
really  been  gelling  weaker  and  weaker  the  pasl 
twenty  years,  until  now,  the  South,  if  having  a 
mind  to,  could  easily  conquer  her,  discordant  and 
debased  as  she  is,  though  she  had  thirty-six,  instead 
of  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 

The  North  has  ever  boasted  about  such  increase 
and  preponderance  of  numbers;  but  in  this,  as 
most  things  else,  quality  is  a  more  important  desi- 
deratum than  quantity.  Of  course,  were  such  a 
conquest  attempted,  the  Southren  armies  would  be 
Supported,  by  that  body  of  allies  North,  who,  equal- 
ly with  the  Southrons,  detest,  in  all  its  phases,  this 
fiend  spirit  of  Yaukeeism.  1  denounce.  And  by  the 
sword  and  sword  only,  can  such  creatures  and  theii 
doctrines  be  put  dowu. 

They,  too,  have  been  the  ones  to  first  invoke  the 
use  of  these  weapons,  by  which  they  are  to  perish 
They  have  created  the  cause  for  war,  aud  first  madt 
declaration  of  it. 

Let  the  shock  of  battle  come,  and  damned  be  bin) 
who  flinches! 

Tho  South  will  never  ask  for  quarters,  nor  can 
she  be  "  whipped  back  in  the  Union." 

The  London  Times,  in  noting  the  great  exode  from 
Ireland  to  America,  declares  that  upon  this  conti- 
nent is  the  natural  home  of  the  Celt.  If  this  be 
true,  then  must  the  Hibernian  become  the  domlnanl 
race  of  a  portion  of  the  North,  by  subduing  or  ex- 
terminating the  Yankees. 

The  Germans  and  the  Irish  cannot  live  peacablj 
together;  but  after  the  triangular  battle  of  races 
shall  have  raged  for  awhile  up  North,  these  twe 
will  doubtless  agree  to  a  league  to  wipe  out  the 
Yankees,  and  divide  the  country  between  them 
the  Irish  and  others  generally  occupying  the  East- 
ern, and  the  Germans  the  Western.  And  stronglj 
am  I  inclined  to  think  that  this  will  be  the  fate  ol 
those  who  arc  now  intoxicated  with  the  belief 
that  they  are  the  masters  ol  America,  and  who  have 
long  talked  so  arrogantly  to  the  Southron  aud  the 
European  immigrant: 

"  San  Francisco,  Jan'y  20th,  1861. 

Dear  Strt : — I  read  that  you  were  chairman  of  a  recen' 
meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  composed  of  a  number  of  th( 
most  talented,  and  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  your  State,  tt 
give  expression  to  sentiments,  designed  to  so  influence  tin 
Southern  States,  as  would  check  the  dissolution  intent  upor 
their  part,  until  you  could  eo  iuduce  the  North  to  ceuse  theii 
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a%S Tr^iSSf, in  ,  U™*  Wttto  the  limits  of  the  fifteen  .lave  States, 

The  speech,-*  of  yourself.  of.Qwfenl Dis,  Mr. WeKeoB and  \m  'our  lllllldred  thousand  pi  rsons  of  Northern 
Mr.  Did  sus.in.  on  eliat  •  n.  were  in  (lie  main.  im.st  able  ''irtll  \  and  from  the  days  of  the  chivalric  General 
'i^g^t^  ;  !irT";  '-'*'  °'d  R^olutionary  fM.e  dowo  to  the  gal- 

opini,.,,  ,7,  th.  Norm,  n.  w,Vi  tL  wh£  di.crriw  of        Major  Cuase,  (l.o(h  of  New  England  origin.) 

Block iRapubUeanlna, deceptive  oooglaaHnu,  humbng  IMIImb  1  wll°  no"  commands  the  largest  foree  the  Southern 
an,  lull  other  inch  falat  iania,  wlthoal  which,  the  Southern  '  Confederacy  has  yet  assembled,  the  South  bus 
"ect"'"  a *•  •:,,'.3"t  "ut-  ""J  wi»  «°<  —in  longer  connect- 1  Reived  with  open  arms,  and  rewarded  will.  " 


!  military  and  civil  trusts,  according  to  their  merit, 
\  various  sons  of  that  unworthy  land. 

And  you — O,  Californians!  having  before  your 
!  eye?  the  dire  results  of  the  evil  acts  and  teachings 
of  these  people,  permit  them  still  to  be  your  men- 
I  tors  aud  mouth-pieces.    For  who,  save  mercenary 


ed  with  he  North. 

I>o  not.  sir.  flatter  yourself  with  the  smallest  hope  of  anv 
amicable-  adjustment  between  these  naturally  antagoofctic  dt 
visions  of  Ibis  country  as  at  present  ruled.  A  separation  now, 
or  the  slave  and  free  Slates,  is  inevitable.  Therefore,  it  be- 
hooves you  and  others  of  superior  n.inds,  North,  who  are  iuim- 
Icnlto  that  infernal  spirit  which  has  loreed  the  South  to  leave 

you,  to  appy  all  your  energies  in  achieving  a  victoiy  in  the  ;  tors  and  mouth-pieces.    For  who,  save  niercena-v 

tUearn  this  ract-that,  on  must  heneefortl,  b- a  still  u,,,re.l,"  '  Pchonl-  do  almost  Sol  ly  Wield  that  potent  lever, 
contented  and  deeply  injured  serf  or  Yankee  masters.  tUcm-nt    ">'.'  pre.",  among  us.    And  even  as  their  ignorance 

^Sn^.^;:L';,lr;.'::;;:;;::;;:[  vTl,l,y- ^,1,0.1,^  am. mis-hood. b«ve «> «,Uch 

wordy  argument.  Thiv  find  th .!  uikin  !  u  of  "  aval.  The  !  ?'d."d  '£  Stlr  °P  d,scord  i,nd  *»™  »  bloody  revo- 
rope,  the  knife  and  hull  •[.  are  henceforth  the  means  Unit  they  1  ''itlol,  Eastward,  SO  will  these  same  trails  Ol  char- 
use.  Would  yon  too  g--t  rid  oi  Puritan  rule!  The,,,  i.t  one",   acter,  from  the  commanding  influential  post  thev 

g  sacr^sK  TvV,e ss  ^z^r^  r,py-  rauee  pi,nilar  r-  r,,1,s  nr ,liis  * -- 

erty  sustaining  Oermans.  especially  that  good  old  Kni-Vr-  I  8"orc'  lju  *°i>ner  J'0"  rid  yourselves  oC  such  false 
bocker  stock,  uiei  ail  of  other  races,  "as  niav  oppose  these  igno-  teachers,  the  better  in  all  ways  for  us  all.  Araoti"  the 
-d?,',,!.;'!'  ,  "Utt-V'"",tf  ,"'cl1'  >""  "«■•■«  from  the  ..»t«i.i...  I  i  lir-H  acts  of  that  wisest,  lu  st,  and  necessarily  despotic 
^SSS^gEEZ**  U— 1  few.  or  one  man.  who  will  ere  loog  be  called  to  ruie 
Comprehend  your  epoch,  aud  TOttr  position,  and  learn  theie  I  "le  multitude  in  these  free  States,  will  be  the  ousting 
is  no  alternative  else  than  this.    \\  iih  the  South  ,nu  cannot    of  all  tiles,-  asses,  wolves  and  imps  ol  the  Press  and 

P^?r»SuZr«mi  '"'d*r «"«•*«'•  Government;  but  by  establishment  of  a  strict  censorship  over  it.  "And 

putting  aon u  then  and  i our  enemas  anions:  vou.  in  s, mures.  r  .l.    l.     i    i       i     .     r»™  ~™ 

rsing  their  newspapers,  driving  them  fro,,,  ti,e  pulpit'1  and  then,  out  of  "'«  hundreds  who  have  been  attached 

t  taking  the  education  of  yonrti  ,mt  of  their  hands,  vou  can  so  to  lllls  profession  in  California,  how  many  will  be 

much '  regain  the  friendship  „i  the  South-™  people,  as  to  in-  permitted  to  pen  an  article  altecting  Government 

'duces .reciprocity  ..f  social  and  commercial  intercourse  and  nfraiis'    Whi  nnl  mm  ,h„n  ,!.     '  "  -  r„...  . 


^^^tf^T&^Zf:  anJ  ,  "«»'«•!  „Why  not  more  than  three  or  four  ;  since 

CHAS.'  E.  PICKETT.    1  '"IB  small  number  will  include  the  whole  of  those 


Yours,  etc., 
Ciias.  O'Conor,  New  York." 


Here  is  a  postscript  I  omil  ted  to  seud  to  Mr  O'- 
cConor  : 

"P.  S.  Five  years  ago,  the  leaders  of  this  Tioun.lhcad  Re- 
lulili  an  army,  determined  upon  a  new  line  of  a  lion.  I  sum 
it  III  few  words  for  all  concerned.  It  was  to  smother,  tor  a 
-me,  their  hatred  of  the  resident  foreign  horn,  and  hypocriti- 
cally court  tbdratllanoa,  in  or  >r  to  make  effective  «'-„,  upon 
the  Bonth.  Alter  suhdiieing  nr  exterminating  the  Southrons, 
.then  the  Oerman  and  other  foreign  prejudices  were  to  be  np- 
■pealed  to.  to  make  common  cause  „cainst  and  put  down  or  ex- 
terminate tho  Irish.   This  ac  omplished  ;  then  conies  the  Gel 


who've  shown  the  faiulest  comprehension  of  politi- 
cal and  social  science.  However,  these  present  oc- 
cupiers ot  the  tripod,  whose  days  are  numbered, 
will  all  be  hurled  from  (heir  seats,  ere  these  mien 
be  installed.  How  ami  what  their  fate,  I  will  not 
now  afltlght  th'  ir  souls  by  telling. 

Likewise  must  our  yontb  be  rescued  from  the  poi- 
soning inculcations  or  these  same  description  of 
men.  The  educational  department  is  now,  ami  long 
has  been,  almost  wholly  in  their  bands.  It  tnn-7 
be  taken  wholly  out  of  tbcm  :  b,  cause  they  t' 

r.,,.  „,„■.-.  II...,  V   r.l-..   «1  .   mi   


^n^„toe^KUr,,  ma^rs  i„  ^Z,^       I  far  mWi:  thai'*  '*!f  th"  iTue-    ^Mr  rudimentals 
m,  „„  „  ,    ,         maueis  111  uuiioraia.  are  erroneous,  and  tend  from  the  start  to  nervert 

♦hi!  ,  .  « i  ?-men  W1°  ',aV,;S0  Srea"y  aM"d  10  ioduce  i  U>e  judgemen  and  pollute  the  heart  The  o'  th  .lL- 
this  revolution  so  many  deprecate,  but  from  which  spirit  ol  the  Soulh-ol  liberal  minded  £mut 
themselves  w,ll  be  the  greatest  losers.    Fur  years  and  of  conservative  Norllirons    must  he ncefo  h 

and V, rb^rb^ Sou'  i,  •  T, nl  l'"0  8U&YWS  I  h,,Te  ",e  co""0'  of  fc"°ols-    F<™^  So,  th  too 

ffnnilnil  I  l  fi  r  >'  'I-'1  ltns,b-  to  m"d»^  «  ill  hofealter  be  received  a  copious  supply  of  pbil 
fn  ex  rJ,nc    ieo^ard-  Thf'  i'^',  ^  b,?T  osw',l,ic  »»d  »  cental  fU  for  idX  of  far 

baTC^^o^K£vi  n»^,  °/  '  8CC,1'00  wholesomer  and  more  .1-  lie;,.-,  as  well  as.  stronger 
Sa**  ^e.".ro,.ced  10  laku  "P.  arms  to  tree  themselves  nature,  than  that  unhealthy  mess  l-„-  served  outat 
from  so  injurious  a  connection.    And  yet  these  con-  !  the  North,  save  by  the  very  few    The   iter"  n 'in 

and  fidst  aSSl^S      eT'y,r-  °f  j  S"itr^  :  te,,eCt  °f  lha  Sou'':'  ^-''y  -1-rior  to  the  Tor  2, 
?nl.M   pll,ld,u8'  to  prove  the  South  ut  error,  and  |  ern,  as  is  their  statesmanship  and  talent  for  war 
themselves  not  far  from  blameless.    They  charge  J  has  hitherto  lain  almost  latent  :  whilst thoOSMd. of 
c  ,  Tn'   M7hy  8i"S  lbat  °nly  VU'-V   NortherD         were  <W»R  the  -arth.  atid  poisnm 

Wood  It  is  he;  It  ,f  w-Tr^™?'  tlK'ir  I  in*  mUcb  the  South«rn  mind,  with  captivating,  flo- 
tions  hi.^.rt  hZ  }  ?  "  •  .I(nd,vld"al  «ceP- !  rid  rhetoric,  sickly,  affected  sentiment,  and  ingeot- 

ffilin!  *  l*naee'  '  "P1"111.7.'  and  an  inter-  ous,  yet  sophistic  theories  and  arguments.   But  in 

Ki  Kfr^  has  bt'en  wakening  the  p«t  ten 

stock,  as  their  history  m  England,  Holland  and  I  years,  and  a  power  and  an  influence  thereto  era 
America  attests.  Let  not  the  good  amongand  from  t  d.  which  few  comprehend,  even  among  themselves, 
-them,  be  offended  at  the  utterance  or  this  truth  (for  |  For  to  the  efforts  of  bold,  philosophic  and  patriotic 
J  «  ri  P"?P1'J  a,'°  P/°.duCt  of  1111  "a- 1  writers  there-  are  the  Southern  people  indebted  for 
.ill  i  S  T-'"'  °Ut  °f  -N;'Zi,r1tb  ;  Plu- 1  that  union  of  ■entiment,  and  sense  of  right  and 
Widens  of  h  ?m    ?.     i1  x"d  d5  Proud   PO^cr.  regarding  their  should  be  status  as  an  inde- 

.speumens  of  humanity  hail  from  *ew  England.  I  pendent  nation,  which  at  present  animate  themajor 
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mass,  and  is  destined  to  so  very  soon  break  off  their 
entangling  and  deep-injuring  alliance  with  the 
North. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  opening  up  of  new  channels 
of  trade  and  thought,  by  reason  of  this  alterating 
revolution.  Let  me  mention  an  important  one— the 
change  and  purification  of  the  channel  of  informa- 
tion between  Europe  and  America.  Hitherto  the 
prejudiced  and  lying  accounts  and  comments  we 
obtained  respecting  European  affairs,  came  through 
British  medium  ;  and  the  equally,  or  rather  more 
false  they  received  in  Europe  regarding  American 
affairs,  went  through  means  of  Yankee  agency. 

An  almost  twenty  years  continuous  residence  up- 
on this  coast,  and  ever  a  faithful  and  farseeing  ad- 
vocate of  its  interests,  entitle  and  embolden  roe  to 
speak  my  thoughts — to  tell  the  citizens  of  Califor- 
nia, that  the  same  fell  spirit  of  Yankeeism,  which  is 
on  the  eve  of  drenching  with  blood  the  free  States 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  casting  a  long 
blight,  of  mildew  and  sorrow  over  that  land,  is  des- 
tined to  bring  the  same  evils  upon  this  Pacific  side. 
Unless  early  shorn  of  all  its  power,  and  repressed  to 
that  condition,  where  it  shall  be  impotent  for  harm. 

Behold  what  their  liend  bate  of  the  South  is 
doing  for  the  great  city  of  New  York.  Had  this 
grand  Confederacy  of  American  States  remained  in- 
tact, and  continued  their  trade  relations  but  twenty- 
five  years  longer  :  said  Mr.  Secretary  Cob!),  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  the  often 
changing  commercial  metropolis  of  the  globe,  would 
then  been  transferred  from  Lonion, where itso  long 
has  been,  to  this  entrepot  of  the  New  tVorld.  And 
what  shall  lie  the  fate  of  our  AUaddin  lamp  built 
emporium  of  commerce. which  with  such  rapid  steps 
is  covering  the  hills  of  the  magnificent  bay  on  which 
it  lies?  Mark  its  geographical  position,  so  admira- 
bly located  lor  centering  to  itself  the  traffic  of  the 
orient  and  the  Occident,  the  borian  and  australian. 
Look  to  the  vast  riches  and  resources  of  attached 
and  contiguous  Territory ;  its  glorious  clime,  and 
active  energy  of  the  inhabitants;  and  say  whether 
these  same  people,  who  have  marred  the  destiny  of 
its  great  counterpart  on  the  Atlantic,  shall  do  the 
Bame  for  it.  Be  assured  their  ignorance  and  blin- 
ding hatn  d  of  the  slave  States,  will  most  certainly 
prompt  them  to  essay  it.  We  all  are  willing  to  be 
friendly  with  the  trausinontanc  free  States,  although 
rivals,  if  these  interim  ddlers,  who  are  curses  to 
their  own  ar.d  others  interests,  would  permit.  But 
far  more  to  us  than  the  enmity  or  friendship  of  the 
people  North,  is  the  intimate  social  and  commercial 
intercourse  we  should  cultivate  with  those  of  the 
South.  Not  in  this  discourse  can  I  untold  to  you 
the  vast  benefits  to  he  derived  from  such  relations 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  denizens  of  that  rich 
region,  will  most  willingly  extend  to  us  the  band  of 
friendship,  and  aid  to  mutually  enrich  and  other 
wise  serve  each  other,  by  an  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts, should  we  be  wise  enough  to  grasp  it.  Else 
refuse,  and  you  drive  them  to  build  up  at  once,  our 
injuring  rivals  to  the  South-Guaymasand  Mazatlao, 
For  not  only  is  it  the  Southe  n  trade  we  want,  fat- 
more  than  the  Northern  ;  but  the  South  holds  the 
only  passways  for  a  transcontinental  railway  to  the 
Pacific,  and  is  even  now  extending  that  great 
achievement  towards  us.  Moreover,  will  soon  pos- 
sess several  of  the  Northern  States  of  Mexico,  and, 
iii  time,  extend  dominion  over  the  whole. 
The  Yankee  Bombastes  Furiosos,  Bully  Bottoms, 


and  trenchant  Dogberrys  of  Congress,  and  the  edi- 
torial sanctums  North,  threaten,  in  the  event  the 
South  shall  leave  them,  to  conquor  the  country  of 
the  Aztecs  themselves,  and  shove  aside  its  native 
inhabitants  with  immigrants  from  their  land.  I 
perceive,  however,  that  the  Mexicans  are  now  en- 
gaged in  serving  several  of  this  breed  among  them, 
the  same  way  as  is  being  done  with  some  in  the 
Southern  States ;  which  may  induce  them  to  be- 
lieve the  customs  of  that  country  wont  suit  them  any- 
better  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  truth  is,  Puri- 
tanism does  not  flourish  well  in  Southern  climes.  If 
nothing  else  would  keep  them  out  of  Mexico,  their 
intolerent  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  religion 
there,  would  lie  all  sufficient.  At  the  same  time, 
the  tolerant  Southrons  will  not  be  objected  to  upon 
this  score. 

Whilst  upon  this  sacerdotal  subject,  appropriate 
to  my  theme  will  be  to  note  the  several  sad  blund- 
ers of  tin'  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  committed  du- 
ring the  present  imbroglio  transition  period.  As 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  1  hmgsinco 
gave  my  preference  to  the  latter,  for  reasons  I  need 
not,  here  name. 

Before  the  Italian  war  of  1850  had  been  com- 
menced, I  foresaw  the  Papal  question  vvonld  be  the 
great  slnmbliusr-block.  in  the  way  of  regenerating 
and  uniting  that  oppressed  and  distracted  country  ; 
and.  anticipating  action,  or  discussion  even  in  the 
premises,  published  various  articles  through  the 
papers,  predicting  in  the  main,  what  has  since  hap- 
pened, and  will  shortly  happen,  to  the  Holy  Fath- 
er— bis  spiritual  and  temporal  rule  ;  at  the  same 
time  urging  upon  the  priesthood  and  the  laity  of 
that  church,  the  policy  and  necessity  of  acquiesc- 
ing in,  and  recognizing  as  inevitable  destiny,  these 
things.  The  High  Priests  of  this  persuasion  have 
chosen  to  act  otherwise,  and  thereby,  not  only 
failed  to  avert  or  stem  the  torrent  of  events,  but  in 
their  foolish  efforts  at  it,  brought  odium  and  dis- 
grace upon  themselves  and  their  religion.  Blind 
infatuation  !  These  narrow  viewed  and  selfish  car- 
dinals and  predates  are  still,  by  every  art  of  Jesu- 
itry, sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  hate  through- 
out catholicdom  ;  and  doing  all  they  can  to  thwart 
the  noble  aims  of  the  "  Elder  Son  of  the  Church." 
And  of  all  their  faithful  flocks,  none  have  shown 
such  ready  obedience  to  their  behests,  as  the  Irish  ; 
the  last  of  any  who  should  so  acted  ;  for  in  what 
direction  shall  they  look  for  the  deliverance  of 
their  native  Isle,  save  to  France  as  ruled  by  a  Na- 
poleon. See  what  the  present  Emperor  has  doue 
lor  Italy— that  very  Italy,  which  Irish  mercena- 
ries, at  the  biddancc  of  their  priesthood,  want  to 
keep  enslaved. 

And  look  to  the  egregious  blunders  of  the  clergy 
in  our  land,  in  counseling  members  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  espi  cially  the  foreign  born,  to  desert  the  cause 
of  the  South,  in  the  late  political  contest;  to  aban- 
don in  their  time  of  need,  that  people  and  that 
party  which  had  always  stood  by  and  defended 
them  and  theirs.  Do  not  all  the  intelligent  among 
them,  as  well  as,  others,  know,  that  but  lor  the  lib- 
eral spirit  and  protecting  arm  of  the  South,  and  the 
Democratic  party  birtlied  there,  it  is  extremely 
probable  no  Catholic  church,  nor  Irishman  would 
have  been  suffered  to  exist  in  New  England  ?  But 
let  them  go  their  way,  and  try  now  what  sort  of  a 
loving  life  they'll  lead  with  their  new  Yankee  al- 
lies, cut  off,  as  they  will  be,  from  the  conserving 
South.   The  Saxon  Puritan  and  the  Irish  Catho- 
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lie  in  fraternal  embrace !  Why  did  not  these  same 
parties  subscribe  together  to  build  a  monument  to 
Broderick,  who,  beyond  all  question,  would  been 
the  Black  Republican  nominee  instead  of  Lincoln, 
had  be  lived  ?  And  what  has  been  witnesse'd  in 
the  present  California  Legi-lature?  The  mutual 
embracement,  by  these  same  antagonistic  elements, 
of  the  manes  of  this  hold,  bad  man  ! 

The  raid  of  John  Brown  into  Virginia,  nnd  dis- 
charge of  buckshot,  last  Fall,  into  a  Catholic  Irish 
congregation  in  San  Francisco,  with  the  avowed 
purpose,  by  the  Vermouter  who  did  it,  of  beginning 
a  war  of  extermination  against  this  sect,  exhibit  the 
•MM)  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Anglo 
Saxon  Levites.  These  two  persons  are  called  crazy  ; 
but  rest  assured  they  are  but  slightly,  if  any  more 
insane,  than  the  rest — only  bolder  aiid  impulsivcr. 

Mayhap,  however,  these  Roman  shepherds,  were 
actuated  like  to  myself,  when  voting  for  Mr. 
Lincoln — seeking  to  give  that  party  a  victory,  in 
order  the  better  to  kill  them  off. 

I  must  begin  to  close,  although  tbe  subject  opens 
to  my  mind  a  vast  deal  more  of  interest  I  might 
expatiate  upon.  The  timorous  and  foolish  appre- 
hend disunion,  as  if  its  happeuing  would  blot  the 
very  land  from  being,  and  derange  the  planetary 
system.  Let  me  assure  them  of  their  error.  No 
earthquake  will  then  submerge  us  beneath  the 
ocean's  wave  ;  still  we'll  stand  on  terra  firma  ;  the 
soil  remain  as  fruitful  ;  the  seasons  revolve,  and  be 
as  genial  as  before ;  the  sun  as  brightly  shine  as 
ever;  and  all  of  Nature's  laws  remain  unrepealed 
and  in  full  fore  as  usual.  The  same  general  edict 
seems  to  demand,  that  society  too,  in  its  progres- 
sion, must  alternate  with  peace  and  war.  Muta- 
tion is  the  fate  of  every  nation.  They  pass  through 
periods  of  territorial  aggregation  and  disintegra- 
tion, as  well  as  change  in  form  of  government. — 
Anil  as  we  have  had  the  one.  so  must  follow  the 
others.  L -t  the  kalcidescope  revolve  ;  perhaps 
some  prettier  combination  will  yet  phase  it- 
self. Change,  is  life.  Stagnation,  death.  As  the 
murkv.  fetid  air  requires  destructive  storms  to 
hashes,  and  rehealth  our  physical  atmosphere,  so  the 
electric  shock  of  revolutions  are  indispensiblc  for 
the  same  effect  upon  -  the  moral.  Like  the  sea, 
which  salt  keeps  not  from  putrifying,  unless  often 
stirred  by  winds,  so  society  demands  disturbance 
ever  and  anon,  to  prevent  the  lapsing  into  inert- 
ness and  disease. 

A  good  effect  of  revolutions,  such  as  now,  is  to 
release  (be  minds  of  men  from  the  despotic  sway, 
and  superstitions  worshiping  of  empty  or  pervert- 
ing forms,  that  they  might  elsewhere  seek  for  the 
substance  undefiled.  The  American  people  had  be- 
come the  mere  slaves  of  rotten  parties,  and  as  a 
consequence,  completely  under  the  control  of  aspi- 
ring demagogues,  thieving  money-changers,  and  the 
pliant,  paud  ring  tools  of  these — our  mercenary, 
unprincipled  and  parvenue  editors. 

It's  time  this  government  was  dissolved,  since  in- 
stead of  our  numerous  politicians  enlightening 
more  the  people  in  governmental  science,  they  have 
so  rapidly  benighted  their  minds,  that  an  immense 
majority,  at  this  day,  are  even  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  fundamental  hasis  of  its  Federal  organiza- 
tion :  affirming,  as  they  do,  that  it  is  a  consolidated, 
centralized  power,  to  which  the  Stales  are  inferior 
and  subordinate,  instead  of  the  opposite,  which  is 
truth.  Injustice  to  the  Northern  mind  I  may  re- 
mark, that  they,  with  few  exceptions,  never  did, 


could,  nor  can  comprehend  this  supra  State  Soven 
eignty.   Hence,  are  not  liable  to  the  charge  on 

growing  more  obtuse. 

We  boast  of  the  upward,  onward  march  of  civili- 
zation with  us.   It  is  a  falsehood.    For  years  a  pall 
of  darkness  has  been  settling  over  the  land.  conseJ 
quest  upon  the  absorbing  thought  and  quenchleajj 
I  thirst  for  gain  :  until  now  it  is  regarded  by  nearly 
all.  tiiat  the  chief  and  only  duty  of  man  on  earth,  is 
j  to  buy  and  sell  commodities,  and  otherwise  d"voto 
|  themselves  to  a  cent  per  cent  accumulation  of 
money.    This  kills  the  soul  and  puts  man  on  a 
|  par  with   brutes.    These  then   stone  or  Marvel 
their  Prophets  and  men  of  letters,  drive  Statesmen, 
j  into  Obscurity,  aod  drag  down  all  high  callings,  to 
their  own  base  level  :  there  to  be  let  out  on  con- 
tract to  the  lowest  bidder. 

No  government  can  long  exist  which  does  nott 
sustain,  and  is  not  sustained  by  its  men  of  genius ; 
by  those  who  devote  their  choice  intellects  to  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  loftier  sciences.  In  Europe,  in  i 
China  and  Japan,  the  Slate  and  wealthy  people,  es- 
pecially the  titled,  are  patrons  and  encouragers  of' 
these.  There  the  Litteratesr  and  Savan.are  honored, 
aided  and  high  ranked.  Henc".  unless  great  abased 
are  practiced  by  those  in  power,  when  these  too  are 
negle  :ted  and  mistreated,  they  are  found  support- 
ers of  the  government— ol  ten  filling  various  grades 
of  office.  What  does  our  government  or  people 
toward  fostering  high  art  and  letters?  What  aid 
and  patronage  rendered  by  our  rich  bip^d  swine, 
who  seem  all  unconscious,"  that  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  wealth  their  superior  cunning  enables  them 
to  abstract  from  others,  ought,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy  and  right,  to  be  shared  with  those  few  men  of 
mind  and  virtue,  who  work  out  the  problems,  and 
give  that  moral  support  to  the  government  which 
protects  them  and  theirs  ?  None  !  Nor  yet  be- 
stow more  than  a  mite,  many  of  them  nothing,  upon 
the  Buffering,  ignorant,  and  despoiled  poor.  There- 
fore, do  I,  in  behalf  of  both  these  deeply  injured 
classes,  say  down  with  such  a  government,  and 
down  with  such  a  degradiug  and  degraded  aristo- 
cracy !. 

Thus  have  we  been  sinking  as  n  nation.  For 
years  our  government  has  done  nothing  good  nor 
great,  externally  nor  internally  ;  and  never  would, 
so  long  as  the  sections  held 'together  to  continue 
their  cat-dog  fight,  and  worrying  of  each  other. — 
All  pure  religion  was  fleeing  from  the  land.  A  big 
war  among  us  will  restore  it.  It  will  raise  the 
minds  of  men  above  the  engrossing  cares  of  sense, 
and  mere  trivialities  of  life  :  leach  them  their  insig- 
nificance and  littleness,  and  awe  their  animal  indif- 
ference, and  self-sufficient  atheism,  iuto  reverence 
for  God. 

You  ask  me  whence  this  knowledge — how  I  know 
these  grand  events,  folded  in  the  womb  of  time? — 
A«k  whence  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  read  about  in 
Holy  Writ,  got  knowledge  of  the  future,  flow 
Baptist  John  knew  he  was  forerunner  of  One 
mightier  soon  to  come.  And  seek  the  source  of 
inspiration  which  enabled  this  Great  One.  to  speak 
as  he  spake.  Ask  how  the  writers  and  philoso- 
phers of  France,  for  more  than  a  generation  ante- 
rior to  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons,  foretold  that 
event — graphically  picturing  in  advance  the  "Reign 
ofTerror  ;"  and  even  before  the  birth  of  the  great 
Napoleon — "  a  Messiah  of  new  ideas  " — spoke  of 
his  advent,  nnd  the  grand  part  he  would  and  did 
perform.   And  learu  from  whence  the  clear  pre- 
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'  science  of  this  illustrious  Titan,  and  that  of  the 
'  ''  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  which  so  well  en- 
j  »bled  Ihein  to  anticipate  great  coming  events,  and 
'f  thereby  outwit  all  the  other  Potentates  and  Minis- 
ters  ot' Europe.    All  these  Seers,  were  called,  for  a 
!jj  time,  cither  wizards  else  insane,  by  the  foolish  mul- 

I  titude.  And  whence.  I  ask  you,  the  consciousness 
j\  which  taught  mc  some  fifteen  and  more  years  ago, 

II  whilst  wandering  almost  alone,  amid  the  wild  and 
WJ  dangerous  scenes  of  this  gorgeous  sunset  land, 
n  *  musing  on  man,  his  origin  and  destiny — to  think,  and 

1  then  speak  my  thoughts  to  others — thatavastchange 
*|  of  sentiment  in  matters  of  religion,  was  on  the  eve  of 
"l  happening,  which  would  topple'  over  the  old  faith 
'  '' in  church  creeds,  miracles  and  Biblic  fables.  Be- 
"'*  hold  since,  the  wide-pervading  infldelic,  psycholog- 
ic, and  spiritualistic  theories  and  philosophies,  with 
:ilt  their  numerous  disciples.    Likewise  the  threatened 
:  i  downfall,  else  important  transfer  of  the  papal  pow- 
''.  er.*    Also  declaration  made  at  the  same  time,  that 
"  before  twenty  years  had  passed  away,  the  anti- 
"  slavery  false  wave  would  begin  to  ebb — the  Afri- 
can  slave  trade  become  once  again  legitimatized 
■ '''  and  sanctioned  by  all  christian  nations  ;  and  this 
"'  order  of  servitude  not  long  thereafter,  be  recog- 

•|.  *  •■The  Emperor-Pope "  is  the  titlo  of  the  latest  Parisian 
„u  brochure.   It  is  correctly  thought  to  have  been  "  Inspired  "  l»y 

,  His  Majesty.  The  pamphlet  lias  not  yet  reached  here,  but 
l  the  contents  are  doubtless  ith ntieal,  in  the  main,  with  articles 
■lid  ol  mine  published  through  the  S.  1".  Bulletin,  two  years  ago, 
uuder  the  saoic  captiou. 
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•i  The  mighty  has  fallen.  The  land  of  Washington.  I 
W  Jefferson,  Madisou,  Marshall  and  Henry  has  voted 
to  become  a  fief  of  Yankeedom.  Thirty  years  im- 
IH  bibation  of  Northern  ideas  has  produced  the  fruits 
l«  I  long  have  greatly  feared.  The  ancient  spirit  of 
k  Virginia  has  fled.  I  await  to  hear  she  has  permit- 
Hi  ted  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  at  Washington,  to 
-  heap  those  bitter  curses  upon  her,  which  should 
<{  come  from  a  once  adoring  son.  My  respect  and 
i  love  for  her  is  rapidly  changing  to  contempt  aud 
R,  hate. 

Foolish  people!  Their  waning  honor,  their 
I  cowardice,  and  short-sighted  selfishness,  which  in- 
1  duce  them  at  this  critical  juncture  to  place  the 
conduction  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  traitors  and 
old  imbeciles,  will  bring  upon  them  the  very  evils 
they  seek  to,  and  might  have  averted  ;  for  not  only 
is  she,  in  her  present  blind  action,  preparing  to 
plunge  her  citizens  into  bloody  strive  among  them- 
selves, but  paving  the  way  to  make  her  soil  the  bat- 
tle field  for  invading  Northern  armies.  Most  sure- 
ly is  she  treading  that  downward  road,  which  will 
make  her  despised  by  both  North  and  South  ;  the 
North,  because  her  people  are  not  more  Northern 
in  sentiment ;  aud  the  South,  because  they  are  not 
more  Southern.  And  none  will  despise  her  more 
than  the  other  upper  border  Slave  States,  who, 
when  her  fatal  policy  shall  be  clearly  demonstrated, 
will  taunt  and  deuounce  her  for  misleading  them 
with  her  false  counsel  and  example. 


nized  throughout  the  world,  as  right  and  proper. — 
Whence  too  the  full  belief  and  knowledge,  six 
years  ago,  and  proclaimed  so  often  since,  that  the 
day  for  disunion  of  these  confederate  States,  was 
nigh  at  hand,  and  likewise  the  extinction  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government? 

Who  knows  the  past  aud  present,  knows  the  fu- 
ture ;  hence,  he  who  knows  not  the  future,  knows 
not  the  past  nor  present.  Only  a  few  in  any  age 
are  gilted  with  those  loftier  conceptions  of  the 
soul,  which  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  past 
and  present,  and  have  a  farseeing  vision  into  the 
future.  The  peculiar  bent  of  every  mind  is  a  birth- 
right ;  subject, of  course,  to  marring  or  perfecting, 
by  favorable  or  unfavorable  education  aud  eur- 
roundings  during  life. 

A  Prophet  is  one  born  with  superior  perceptive 
faculties,  and  through  life  a  devoted  lover  of.  and 
ardent,  diligent  seeker  after  truth.  Hence  he  finds 
it — sees  it  where  others  look,  but  fail  to  see.  He 
sees  it  through  the  I'.ghl  of  intuition  and  induction. 
Sees  it.  because  unlike  others,  mistakes  not  causes 
for  effects,  nor  effects  for  causes ;  but  traveling 
back  to  fountain  sources,  observes  and  studies  tlm 
germ  of  things  :  marks  their  growth  and  qualities; 
and  then  reasoning  through  the  aids  of  analogy, 
intuition  and  induction,  as  taught  by  history, 
science,  experience,  and  feeling  can  tell,  with  un- 
erring instinct  aud  judgment,  what  fruits  will  be 
produced. 


I  append  an  appeal  sent  eastward  the  1st  of  De- 
I  cember,  to  be  published  there.  Whether  reach- 
ing its  destination.  I  have  not  ascertained.  High 
hearted  and  hopeful  when  it  was  written,  I,  now 
fearing,  sad  ae.d  mournful,  send  it  forth  here  to  let 
others  read,  if  not  appreciate,  the  inner  deep  feel- 
ing of  my  nature  : 

"APPEAL  TO  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  SOUTH. 
Arouse  ye !  arouse  ye !  Proud  land  of  ray 
birth.  A  vindictive  and  fierce  hating  foe  doth 
assail  thee.  Even  now  are  they  approaching  thy 
ill-guarded  gates,  and  long  time  have  had  their 
paid  tempters,  polluters  and  spies  in  thy  midst. 

Awake !  O  awake  !  people  of  Virginia— thou 
descendants  of  heroic  sires  and  chaste  mothers. 
Dire  dangers  encompass  thee  ;  all  that  is  worth 
living  for,  nay.  life  itself,  is  at  stake,  and  must  at 
once  be  battled  for  at  the  sword's  point,  else  cow- 
ardly surrendered  to  the  enemy.  Degenerate  as  so 
many  of  thy  ancient  stock  have  become,  it  behooves 
all  to  harken  to  the  voice  of  those  still  worthy  of  a 
noble  ancestry,  and  learn  what  you  shall  do  to  be 
saved.  A  glorious  future  yet  awaits  thee,  my  once 
proud  and  irreproachable  State  ;  should  the  coun- 
sels of  a  chivalrous  son  be  now  heeded — of  one  as 
eloquent  and  bold  as  our  own  immortal  Henry,  of 
revolutionary  fame.  He  calls  thee  to  Ahms  ! — to  pan- 
oply thyself  as  one  man  in  stern  battle  array  ;  aud, 
not  waiting  for  the  foe,  with  their  long  since  de- 
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clared  hellish  intents,  to  come  down  among  you. 
there  establish  bead-quarters,  secure  all  the  strong- 
holds and  appliances  of  war.  and  then  open  a  far 
worse  than  Pandora's  box,  march  up  in  serried 
columns  to  their  own  boundary,  and  defy  them  to 
pollute  thy.  or  thy  brethren's  soil,  by  a  single  loot- 
step  over  that  border. 

And  0!  ye  other  Sovereignties  of  the  Smith- 
brethren  and  children,  all  of  old  Virginia— rally  to 
the  standard  of  the  brave  leaden  wiio  are  calling 
upon  thee  to  defend  thy  all  from  desecration  and 
ruin.  Listen  to  the  voiee  of  one,  who,  though  long 
absent  and  wide  away  from  thee,  yet  feels  his  heart 
pulsate  more  fervidly  than  ever  in  favor  of  thy 
jeopardized  honor  and  rights,  and  who  as  jealously 
as  any  of  thy  resident  sons,  would  watch  over  and 
guard  thee  from  harm.  Listen  to  me  all  ye  inhab- 
itants of  the  Slave  Status— to  me,  who  so  many 
years  have  sojourned  in  their  midst,  and  dailr  come 
in  contact  with  that  m.iglignant,  fanatical  Northern 
horde,  who,  not  alone  aim  to  devastate  the  domain 
and  upturn  the  household  altars  and  gods  of  the 
South'  rn  people;  but  whose  devilish  doctri  ics 
sap  the  foundations  of  society,  and  are  rapidly 
plunging  to  wreck,  and  ruin,  and  bloodv 
strife,  the  land  in  which  themselves  live.  To  beat 
back  these  worse  than  barbarians  (birthlings  of  an 
effete  civilization  of  vulgar  hucksters  and  bigots), 
and  force  them  to  turn  upon  each  other,  and  against 
us  of  the  Free  States,  who  dissent  from  them,  and 
here  drench  the  land  with  human  gore,  the  South 
has  only  to  martial  her  forces,  present  a  bold,  de- 
termined and  united  front,  and  all  of  this  is  accom- 
plished. The  battle,  among  us.  must  ere  long  com- 
mence, whether  the  South  shall  cowardly,  ignorantly 
and  fatally  permit  herself  to  become  a  participant 
in  the  ruin  or  not.  Then  list  to  this  voice  of  warn- 
ing, ye  of  my  uatal  section,  and  save  yourselves 
from  that  calamity  the  fiend  spirit  of  the  North 


would  involve  the  whole  country.  Tou  little  com. 
prebend  your  epoch,  your  enemy,  your  danger,  and 
your  power  and  policy  to  defend yoarseWea,  if  yon 
do  not  immediately  art— aye,  even  to  the  fullest, 
the  bold  part  Governor  Wise  has  Indicated,  and 
will  yet  more  clearly  point  out. 
That  Virginia,  in  common  with  every  Southern] 

:  Stite,  save  her  of  the  proud  Palmetto  flag,  has  nios! 

j  sadly  degenerated,  their  pusillanimous  endurance 

j  for  years,  of  Northern  insult  and  aggression,  il 
proof  patent  to  the  world.  All  honor,  then,  to  thai 
glorious  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  abadeaal 
her  departed  Great  are  watching  over  her.  and  coun- 
selling no  further  wailing  for  full  concert  with 
iguoble  sisters,  which  for  years  have  kept  her.  hop. 
ing,  pleading,  praying,  that  they  would  strike  for 
rescue  from  a  common  danger  and  fate— sink- for 
their  altars  and  their  firesides— strike  for  all  that  is 
dear  to  freemen — nay,  in  defence  of  life  itself,  and 
for  what  is  valued  more  than  life.  That  this  gallant 
State,  with  her  almost  unanimous  patriotic  popula- 
tion, her  numerous  wise  and  high  purposed  tltatnjf 

I  men,  and  filled  with  warriors,  who  are  every  way 
the  equal  of  her  Sumters,  Marions,  and  Moul- 
tries  of  the  past,  is  resolved  to  battle  to  tbe  death 
rather  than  longer  submit  to  be  a  member  of  this 
foul  Confederacy,  is  beyond  all  question.  No  more 
compromising  compromises  will  she  be  a  party  to, 
which  but  tie  the  bands  of  the  entire  South  to  en- 
able the  Northern  foe  to  make  further  inroads  with 
impunity.  She  well  knows  that  to  stay  in  the 
Union,  upon  any  terms,  will  be  disgrace  and  death  ; 
if  she  goes  out,  the  worst  can  only  be  death  with- 
out the  disgrace.  Then,  wherefore,  0  people  of  the 
South !  do  you  longer  hesitate  ?  '  Cataline  is  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  and  yet  you  still  debate.-' 

C11AS.  E.  PICKETT. 

Sax  Fraxctsco,  November  20th,  1860."  • 


ADD  E  N"  D  .A. . 


Society,  in  most  of  our  free  States,  is,  at  present, 
much  similar  to  degenerate  Judea  in  the  days  of 
Christ  :  and  of  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Socrates."  The 
hypocritical,  selfish  priesthood  incited  the  vicious 
rabble  to  crucify  the  former  :  and  the  sanv>  order  of 
priesthood,  in  conjunction  with  that  vile  crew,  the 
Sophists,  whom  he  induced  to  hate  hirn.  because  so 
often  denouncing  and  exposing  their  shallowness 
and  demanogucry,  and  who  are  represented  among 
us  by  our  editors  and  politicians ;  caused  the  death 
of  the  Christ-like  Grecian.  We  learn  from  well  at- 
tested history,  the  terrible  retribution  which  soon 
after  overtook  these  peoples. 

A  bloody  whirlwind  revolution  not  alone  dethrones  and 
drives  into  obscurity,  else  throttles  these  false-teaching  knave* 
and  fogies,  but  puts  an  end  to  their  bamboozling  verbiage,  and 
cunningly  argued  plausible  theories.  Americau  affairs  have 
been  tangled  into  a  Gordiuh  Knot  of  words.  The  swurd  alone 
cin  dis-entnngle  them.  Strike,  Alexander!  for  I  am  sadly 
aoi'v  of  living  under  this    spotisiu  of  gabblers. 

TENNESSEE. 
And  this  once  high-toned,  gallant  State  (tbe  much 
loved  adopted  home  of  my  young  manhood)  which 
guards  the  tomb  of  the  brave  Jackson,  has,  too,  be- 
come so  Yankeeized,  as  to  lollow  in  tbe  wake  of  the 
disgraced  "border  slave  States.  No  wonder,  when 
we  look  to  the  character  of  her  leaders.    First,  the 


redoubtable  parson  Brownlow;  next,  that  cold 
blooded,  and  lifelong  semi-Abolitionist— John  B-ll ; 
but  worse  than  these,  the  groveling,  ingrained  vul- 
garian, and  lied  Republican — Andrew  Johnson. 

"NO  MORE  SLAVE  STATES." 
This  popular  motto  at  the  North,  is  about  being 
acceded  to  by  the  South.    The  slaveholding  States  ( 
have,  at  length,  concluded  to  no  longer  disgrace, 
harraas  and  wound  the  sensitive  conscience  of  that ' 
pious  and  humanitarian  section  by  remaining  con- 
nected with  them. 


QUESTIONS. 

Foots,  hypocrites,  sycophants  and  tim  i.'rvers  contend  that 
Lincoln  uow  ho  is  elected,  should  not  adhere  to  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  parly  that  made  him  I're-ident.  True,  a  Chief 
Magistrate,  or  other  cho9eu  official,  should  not  be  too  proscrip. 
tive  and  unconcilintory,  after  induction  to  power;  but  what 
sort  of  doctrine,  policy  and  mor  ility  is  that  which  counsels  such 
to  ignore  tbe  main  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  people  who  bestowed 
their  suffrage  upon  them, in  order  to  appease  opponents? 

-Jf  Lincoln  is  now  to  stand  upon  the  Breckinridge  platform, 
wherefore  the  fierce  opposition  to  the  latter,  in  thejate  cam- 
paign ;  and  why  not  elected  him  instead  of  Lincoln? 

Is  not  the  widespread  dec  aration  in  the  North,  thata  diner- 
erance  of  the  Union  w  ill  date  the  downfall  of  Democratic  la* 
dilutions  there,  au  admissi. m,  th.it  i hey  have  not  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  to  uphold  suchfurm  of  government  without  lb* 
guidance  and  support  of  tbe  superior  South  ? 
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PROCLAMATION. 


I,  Robert  E.  Bcasley,  of  the  Twin  House  Rancho,  Solano 
County,  California,  issue  this  my  Proclamation,  number  one, 
that  the  present  war,  said  by  some  to  exist  in  the  United  States, 
shall  cease  by  limitation,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1869,  under  penalty  of  my  sovereign  displeasure. 
I  issue  it  not  as  the  servant  of  Mexico,  China,  Louis  Napoleon, 
or  any  other  power,  unless  it  may  be  that  I  am  a  servant  of  God, 
(of  which  I  have  serious  doubts  for  reasons  that  I  may  some 
day  make  public),  but  as  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  sover- 
eign people  of  the  sovereign  State  of  California.  As  such  I 
issue  it.  ROBERT  E.  BESALEY. 

PLAN. 

I  now  respectfully  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States  concerned,  as  a  means  by  which  it 
may  be  stopped  at  an  earlier  date  :  That  each  governor  issue 
writs  of  election  at  an  early  date,  requiring  all  legal  voters, 
under  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  atteud  the  polls  and 
vote,  that  the  war  shall  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  or  that  it  shall 
stop.  If  the  "prosecution  of  the  war"  shall  have  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  then  all  persons  so  voting,  and  all 
having  failed  to  vote,  shall  be  organized  and  placed  in  the  army, 
and  compelled  to  assist  in  prosecuting  the  war.  So  shall  they 
fight  with  courage,  and  each  according  to  his  desire,  as  to  the 
side  he  may  wish  to  fight  for. 

It  is  my  opinion  they  would  fight  with  such  a  will  and  "vim," 
as  to  deter  other  nations  from  interfering  in  our  domestic 
quarrels.  We  cannot  fight  always.  Too  long  a  continuance  of  the 
war  may  weaken  us  so  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  repel  foreign 


invasion,  and  if  so,  farewell  to  free  government  for  at  least  two 
thousand  years. 

I  cannot  comprehend  why  Union  men  want  Copperheads 
"drafted"  into  the  service.  For  instance,  suppose  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  private  citizen,  should  say  to  me,  '-I  can  take  Gov- 
ernor Andrews  and  whip  or  kill  Governor  Low  and  yourself." 
1  should  certainly  accept  the  challenge,  if  I  believed  any  great 
good  would  result  from  it,  particularly  the  vanquishing  of  my 
foe,  and  in  the  meantime,  if  I  should  discover  that  Low  would 
rather  that  Lincoln  and  Andrews  should  whip,  I  would  greatly 
prefer  fighting  the  three  alone,  rather  than  have  Low  help  n»e 
whip  the  two. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who 
would  vote  that  the  war  shall  cease ;  but  who  if  they  are  at  the 
polls,  would  like  to  take  a  hand  in  it,  and  if  so,  they  shoula  fight 
on  the  same  conditions  as  those  who  voted  that  the  war  should 
be  prosecuted.  And,  as  a  preventive  of  other  wars,  I  do  res- 
pectfully submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  sovereign  people  of 
the  Sovereign  States  of  North  America,  the  following  Constitu- 
tion :  ]\ 

CONSTITUTION 

OF  TUB  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN  STATES  OF  NORTH  AND 
SOCTH  AMERICA. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  the  sovereign  States  of  North  and  South 
America,  in  order  to  stop  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  establish 
Justice,  insure  Domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
Defense,  promote  the  General  Welfare,  secure  the  blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  and  to  prepare  for  a 
better  or  worse  world,  us  we  may  individually  choose,  do  ordain, 
adopt  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  Sovereign  States  of 
North  and  South  America  : 

ARTICLE  I. 

Sec.  1.  All  legislative  power  herein  granted,  shall  be  vested 
Jn  a  Congress  of  the  general  Government  of  the  sovereign  States 
of  North  and  South  America,  which  .shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 
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Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
people  individually  to  vote  for  the  two  persons  that  they  believe 
to  be  the  best  in  those  States  for  the  position.  No  person  shall 
be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years,  and  been  five  years  a  citizen  of  some  one  of  the 
States,  Territories  or  Districts,  composing  the  general  Govern- 
ment of  the  soverign  States  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
who  shall  not  when  elected  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  or 
Territory  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States, 
•which  may  be  included  within  the  general  Government  of  the 
Sovereign  States  of  North  and  South  America,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  several  States,  to 
be  ascertained  from  the  assessor's  returns  of  the  several  counties 
of  the  several  States. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  such  vacancies.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  Speaker,  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  general  Government  shall  be 
composed  of  one  Senator  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  people 
thereof  for  six  years,  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote,  and 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  people  to  vote  for  the  person  that 
they  individually  believe  to  be  the  best  man  in  the  State  for  the 
office  of  Senator.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  .assembled 
in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as 
equally  as  maybe,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators 
of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year,  and  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year. 
And  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  exec- 
utive authority  of  the  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  such  vacancy.    No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not 


have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  Wn  five  years  a 
citizen  of  someone  of  the  States  composing  the  general  G^vern- 
ment  of  said  Sovereign  States,  and  who  shall  not  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  general  Government  of  the  sover- 
eign States  of  North  and  South  America,  shall  be  President  of 
the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when 
he  shall  exercise  the  functions  and  fill  the  office  of  President  of 
the  general  Government.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power 
to  try  all  impeachments.  "When  sitting  for  that  purpose  they 
shall  be  under  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the 
general  Government  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  general  Government  shall  preside,  and  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the.  concurrence  of  thrce- 
lirths  of  the  members  present.  Judgment  in  cases  of 
impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  said  cent  ral  Government ; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment  according 
to  law. 

Skc.  4.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
State  by  the  Legislature  thereof.  The  Congress  sliall  assemble 
at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the 
■Bond  Monday  in  February,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a 
ditlerent  day. 

Skc.  5.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election  returns 
ami  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business  ;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under 
surh  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide.  Each  house  may 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for 


disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house,  on  any  question, 
shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-sixth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on 
the  journals.  Neither  house  during  the  session  of  Congress 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  oth:r,  adjourn  for  more  than 
two  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  their  services,  together 
with  their  expenses  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Congress, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  general  Government  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  North  and  South  America.  They  shall  in 
all  cases,  except  lying,  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  session  of 
their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same.  And  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  during  the  term  of  his 
office,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  general  Govern- 
ment, which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person, 
holding  any  office  under  the  general  Government,  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  house  during  such  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  con- 
cur with  amendments  as  in  other  bills.  Every  bill  having 
passed  both  houses  shall,  before  it  becomes  effectual  as  a  law,  be 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  general  Government  as  a  mark  of 
approval,  otherwise  he  shall  return  it  to  the  house  in  which  it 
originated,  with  his  objections  thereto ;  said  objections  shall  be 
entered  in  full  on  their  journal.  The  house  shall  then  proceed  to 
reconsider  it,  and  if  two-thirds  of  that  house  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
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house,  by  which  it  shall  be  likewise  reconsidered,  and  if  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But 
in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  hy 
yeas  and  nays  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house 
respectively.  Jf  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  sixteen  days,  Sundays  excepted,  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment,  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law.  Every  order, 
resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  necesssary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  adjournment),  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
general  Government,  and  before  the  same  shall  take  etFect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  may  be  re- 
passed by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  lower  house,  according 
to  the  rules  aud  limitations  prescribed  io.  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8.  CongTess  shall  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  in  all  the  States,  Territories,  dis- 
tricts, and  colonics  of  the  general  Government,  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  •general  welfare  of  all 
the  States,  Territories,  districts,  and  colonies  composing  the 
general  Government,  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  said  general  Government.  To  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  general  Government,  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States, 
Territories,  districts,  and  colonies,  and  Indian  tribes.  To  estab- 
lish an  uniform  system  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  of 
bankruptcy.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  To 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  coin  of  the  Government.  To  establish  post  offices  and 
post  roads.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors,  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  productions  and  inventions. 
To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court.    To  de- 
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fine  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offences  against  the  laws  of  nations.  To  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no 
appropriation  of  money  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  To 
make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  To 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  into  the  regular  army,  to  ex- 
ecute laws  of  the  general  Government  of  the  Sovereign  States 
of  North  and  South  America,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel 
invasions.  [There  is  no  such  thing  as  rebellion  in  a  republican 
or  democratic  government.  The  masses  of  the  people  never 
rebel  against  good  government,  and  they  have  a  right  to  change 
or  alter  their  government,  when  and  as  they  please.]  To  pro- 
vide for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  general  Government  of  the  Sovereign  States  of  North 
and  South  America,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  tho 
militia,  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  To 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
district,  (not  exceeding  forty  miles  square),  as  may  by  cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  general  Government,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  build- 
ings, and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
General  government  of  the  Sovereign  States  of  North  and 
South  America,  or  in  any  department  thereof,  or  any  officer 
thereof. 

Sec.  9.  A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 
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No  soldier  shall,  in  the  time  of  peace,  he  quartered  in  any 
house  w  ithout  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  No  person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  offence,  or  otherwise  infa- 
mous crime,  unless  on  the  presentation  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  and  public  danger. 
Nor  shall  any  innocent  person,  having  committed  no  crime,  and 
not  charged  with  any  crime,  be  arrested.  Nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb,  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself,  nor  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Sec.  10.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  case  of  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,  and  then  by  no  power  but  Congress.  No 
bill  of  attainder  or  ex  pout  facto  law  shall  be  passed.  No  capi- 
tation or  other  direct  tax,  shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  real  and  personal  property,  to  be  ascertained  from 
the  assessor's  returns  of  the  different  counties  of  the  different 
States.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  any  articles  exported 
from  any  State.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those 
of  another,  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State,  bo 
obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties  in  another.  No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law,  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy,  impartial  and  public 
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trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  (which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law),  and  to  be  informed  of  the  na- 
ture and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defense.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  general 
Government,  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince  or  foreign  State.  No  State  shall  enter 
into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass  any 
bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws  ;  and  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  general 
Government,  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  Congress.  No  State  shall  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Sec.  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  General  government  of  the  Sovereign  States  of  both 
North  and  South  America,  he  shall  hold  office  during-  the 
term  of  four  years  and  shall  not  hold  the  oflice  two  terms  in 
succession,  and  together  with  the  Vice  President  chosen  for 
the  same  term  elected  as  follows  : 

The  people  of  all  the  States,  Territories  and  Districts,  shall 
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meet  at  their  respective  precincts  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
October,  and  vote  for  the  person  they  individually  believe  to 
be  the  best  or  as  pood  a  man  as  any  citizen  of  the  general 
Government,  regardless  of  what  part  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  a  citizen  ;  the  name  and  location  of  the 
person  voted  for  shall  be  distinctly  written  upon  each  ballot  ; 
the  authorities  shall  make  a  distinct  list  of  all  persons  yoted 
for  and  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall 
sign,  certify  and  transmit  scaled  to  the  scat  of  government 
of  the  general  Government,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  shall  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  lower 
house,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  shall  be  declared  so  elected,  and  the  person  hav- 
ing the  next  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be 
Vice  President.  If  two  or  more  persons  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  receive  an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  Senate 
shall  decide  by  ballot  which  of  them  shall  be  President,  and  if 
there  be  but  two,  the  other  shall  be  Vice  President,  if  more  than 
two,  then  the  Ilousc  of  Representatives  shall  decide  by  ballot 
which  shall  be  Vice  President.  But  no  person  constiutionally 
ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  for  Vice 
President.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen  of  some 
one  of  the  States  or  Territories  or  Districts  of  the  Government 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President,  neither  shall  any 
person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  tho 
age  of  thirty  years  and  been  twenty-one  years  a  citizen  of 
one  of  the  States,  Territories  or  Districts  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment. Upon  determining  the  election  as  above,  Congress 
shall  provide  for  the  publication  and  thorough  distribution  of 
a  ccrtilied  copy  of  the  election  returns  for  President.  In 
case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation  or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President.  And 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
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declaring  what  officer  shall  act  as  President,  and  he  shall  so 
act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  the  next 
President  elected.  The  President  shall  at  stated  times  receive 
for  his  services  the  compensation  of  forty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other 
emolument  from  the  Government.  Before  he  enters  on  the 
execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation. 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  general  Government  of  the 
Sovereign  States  of  North  and  South  America,  and  will  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  preserve,  protect,  obey  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  general  Government  of  the  sovereign  States 
of  North  and  South  America. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  general  Government  of  the  Sover- 
eign States  of  North  and  South  America,  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  States  when  called  into  actual  service  of  the  gen- 
eral Government  ;  he  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing,  of 
the  principle  officers  in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  offences  against  the  general  Government,  except  in 
cases  of  lying,  larceny  and  impeachment.  He  shall  have 
power  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur, and  he  shall  nominate  and  by  and  with  the  advice  aiM 
consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  Ambassadors  and  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  general  Government  of  the  Sov- 
ereign States  of  North  and  South  America,  whose  appoint- 
ments arc  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall 
be  established  by  law.  But  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law  or  in  the  heads  of  de- 
partments.   The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  up  all 


vacancies  tliat  may  happen  daring  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 

next  session. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Government,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient  ;  he  may  on  extraordinary  occasions  convene 
both  houses,  or  cither  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement 
between  them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment  he  may 
adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper  ;  he  shall 
receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  ;  he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed — and  shall  commis- 
sion all  the  oflicers  of  the  general  Government. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  officers 
or  servants  of  the  general  Government  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  lying,  larceny 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Sec  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Government  shall  l>e 
vested  in  Supremo  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
Congress  may  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the 
Supreme  courts  and  all  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  shall  receive  for  their  services  a 
salary  to  be  fixed  by  law  and  not  to  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
i#id  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  general  Government,  and  treaties,  which  shall  be  made 
under  their  authority  j  to  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors  and 
other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls  ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maratime  jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  a  party  or  between  States,  or  between  a  State 
9nd  the  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  different 
States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  States,  the  general  Government, 
and  between  a  State  or  its  citizens  and  a  foreign  State  or 
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subject.  In  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  Ministers  and 
Consuls,  or  where  a  State  be  a  party  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction,  in  all  other  cases  before  mentioned 
it  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact 
under  such  exceptions  and  regulations  as  Congress  shall  make. 
The  trials  for  all  crimes  except  impeachment  shall  be  by  jury, 
and  held  in  the  State  where  the  crime  was  committed,  if 
committed  in  no  State  then  in  such  place  as  Congress 
by  law  shall  direct.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  have  a  speedy,  impartial  and  public  trial  as  a  right 
by  him  to  be  enjoyed,  said  trial  to  be  by  an  impartial 
jury  in  the  District  where. the  crime  was  committed,  said  Dis- 
trict being  previously  ascertained  by  law.  He  shall  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  and  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him  and  be  entitled  to  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  his  witnesses,  and  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  counsel  in  his  defense.  In  suits  at  common  law 
where  the  thing  in  controversy  exceeds  in  value  five  dollars,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a 
jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, than  according  to  the  rules  of  common  law. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  general  Government  shall 
consist  only  in  levjnng  war  against  it,  adhereing  to  its  ene- 
mies or  in  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason,  except  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses 
to  some  overt  act  or  by  confession  in  open  court.  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  fix  the  punishment  for  treason,  but  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  a  corruption  of  blood,  or  for- 
feiture except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attained. 

Sec  4.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted 
(except  as  hereinafter  prescribed.)  Any  officer  or  servant  of 
the  general  Government  who  shall  steal  or  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  any  property  or  money  belonging  to  Government  to 
the  amount  of  live  thousand  dollars,  shall  on  conviction  be 
sentenced  by  the  Court  to  be  imprisoned  one  day  for  each  dollar 
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stolen,  together  with  such  fine  as  the  Court  may  sec  proper  to 
impose,  which  when  collected  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  general  Government,  and  by  him  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  General  Fund  to  be  created  by  Congress,  for  the  em- 
bellishment and  improvement  of  the  National  Cemetery  to  be 
located  in  the  lee  side  or  end  of  the  district  that  may  be  selec- 
ted for  the  capital  of  the  general  Government.  Any  officer 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  impris- 
oned for  life,  with  a  fine  as  last  above,  to  the  same  use.  Any 
officer  so  stealing  in  any  amount  over  ten  thousand  dollars, 
shall  be  hung  with  a  rope  by  the  neck  till  dead,  and  his  pro- 
perty shall  be  confiscated  to  the  same  General  Fund  as  above  if 
be  have  neither  wife  nor  children  ;  and  no  such  person  shall 
be  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery. 

Sec  5.  The  enumeration  in  this  constitution  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
the  people.  Powers  not  delegated  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment nor  prohibited  to  the  States  herein,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  general  Government  shall  not 
be  holden  to  extend  to  suits  in  law  or  in  equity  commenced 
or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  States  composing  a  part  of 
the  general  Government  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State 
to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceeding  of  every 
other  State,  and  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall 
be  proven  and  the  effects  thereof. 

Sec  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.  A 
criminal  charged  in  any  State  with  any  crime,  who  flees  from 
said  State  into  any  other,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive 
of  said  State,  be  delivered  up  to  the  State  claiming  jurisdiction 
of  said  charge. 
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Sec.  3.  No  State  or  Nation  has  any  right  to  interfere  or 
meddle  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  other  State  or 
Nation.  Any  State  composing  part  and  parcel  of  the  gener- 
al Government,  having  interfered  as  above,  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  general  Government  by  a  majority  vote  of  Congress, 
and  shall  not  be  re-admitted  under  any  condition,  for  fifty 
fears  alter  such  expulsion,  when  she  may  be  re-admitted  on 
such  conditions  and  terms  as  Congress  may  direct.  Any  leg- 
islature of  any  State,  passing  any  law  making  it  criminal  or 
improper  for  itsx  citizens  to  cany  out  or  assist  in  executing 
any  clause  of  this  Constitution,  or  any  constitutional  law  of 
Congress,  then  the  legislators  composing  said  legislature,  shall 
be  deemed  milliners,  and  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  for 
the  same  with  the  penalties  of  treason  against  the  general 
Government,  unless  said  law  shall  have  been  presented  to  the 
people  and  by  them  ratified  by  ballot,  then  the  State  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  general  Government,  as  in  the  last  case, 
and  not  be  again  readmitted  for  twenty-five  years,  then  she 
may  return  on  such  terms  as  Congress  may  dictate.  Any  State 
entering  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation,  granting 
letter  of  marque  or  reprisal,  coining  money,  emitting  bills  of 
credit,  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts,  passing  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  i^ost  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant 
any  title  of  nobility,  may  be  expelled  from  the  general  Gov- 
ernment by  a  vote  of  seven-eighths  of  Congress,  and  she  may 
be  re-admitted  on  paying  into  the  treasury  of  the  general 
Government  $100,000,  and  removing  the  cause  of  expulsion. 
Any  State  passing  an  ordinance  of  secession,  shall  forfeit  all 
claim  to  all  territory  belonging  to  the  general  Government, 
the  navy,  and  all  other  property  belonging  to  the  general  Gov- 
ernment, except  such  as  may  be  within  her  State  limits,  and 
shall  pay  her  portion  of  all  debts  the  general  Government  may 
owe  at  the  time,  and  she  shall  be  put  into  peaceable  possession  of 
all  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  all  other  property 
belonging  to  the  general  Government,  that  are  located  within 
her  State  limits. 
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Sec.  4.  Any  State  having  been  expelled,  or  having  with- 
drawn, shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  all  property  of  the  general 
government,  except  all  the  property  within  her  State  limits, 
which,  with  all  dockyards,  houses,  forts  and  arsenals,  shall  bo 
delivered  to  her  upon  her  paying  her  portion  of  the  debt  of 
the  general  Government  then  owing.  She  shall,  however,  bo 
entitled  to  a  credit,  or  delivery  of  her  portion  of  any  surplus 
money  in  the  general  (Jovernment  treasury.  And  in  case  of 
her  return,  she  shall  receive  no  credit  for  the  forts,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  &c,  in  her  limits,  but  they  shall  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  general  Government,  and  she  shall  pay  back  to 
the  general  Government  the  sum,  if  any,  drawn  therefrom  at 
the  date  of  secession,  nor  shall  she  receive  credit  for  the 
amount  of  debt  paid  by  her  as  her  portion  of  the  national 
indebtedness. 

Sec.  5.  After  war  shall  have  censed  in  the  old  world,  and 
they  may  not  be  able  to  provide  for  their  servants  or  subjects, 
the  people  of  any  State  desiring  to  purchase  them,  may  do  so 
by  the  t-onsent  of  Congress,  and  all  such  white  servants  shall 
become  citizens  of  such  State  alter  a  servire  of  fifteen  years, 
and  their  heirs  after  such  service  shall  be  citizens  of  the  gen- 
eral Government,  and  vote  for  President,  Senator,  or  Repre- 
sentative, or  fill  either  office  if  elected. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  m  one  State 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  to  another  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  a-ny  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  may  be  due.  No 
property,  held  as  property  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
getting  into  any  other  State,  shall  cease  tube  property  because 
of  any  law  or  regulation  of  that  State,  but  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  owner. 

Sec.  7.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress,  but  no 
new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  State,  nor  be  formed  by  the  juncture  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  parts  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  Congress. 
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Old  States,  and  combinations  of  States,  may  be  admitted 
into  the  general  Government.  All  their  territory  and  navy 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Government  at  such  price  as  Con- 
gress may  think  just.  All  her  forts,  dockyards,  and  like 
property  shall  be  delivered  to  the  general  Government 
without  price. 

Sec.  8.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  general  Government  ;  but 
nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  claim  of  any  State  or  combination  of  States.  All 
property  shall  be  equally  protected  by  law  in  all  the  Territo- 
ries, districts,  and  colonies  of  the  general  Government.  The 
citizens  of  each  and  all  States  may  move  to  aDd  settle  in  any 
territory  belonging  to  the  general  Government,  taking  with 
them  any  and  everything  that  is  property  in  the  State  from 
which  they  moved  and  any  and  everything  that  is  property  in 
any  one  of  the  States,  shall  be  property  in  all  the  Territories. 
When  a  Territory  forms  a  State  Government,  she  shall  enumer- 
ate what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  property  in  her  State,  and 
any  property  so  declared  not  to  be  held  as  property  in  the  future 
State,  may  be  removed  to  where  it  properly  belongs,  within 
two  years  from  the  ratification  of  the  State  Constitution. 
No  power  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment, shall  have  the  power  to  decide  what  shall  and  what, 
shall  not  be  property,  except  the  States  composing  the  said 
general  Government,  and  they  only  within  their  State  limits. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  Government  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  the  general  Government,  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and 
on  application  of  the  legislature,  against  domestic  violence. 
At  any  time  that  the  Government  may  need  more  troops  than 
the  regular  army,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  (having 
been  authorized  by  Congress),  to  call  on  the  governors  of  the 
several  States  for  their  quota,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
governors  to  call  on  the  people  to  volunteer  to  fill  such  quota. 
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If  thoy  fail,  he  shall  order  a  draft  to  fill  it,  if  it  require  all 
the  males  and  half  the  females  in  his  State. 

Sec.  10.  Adopts  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  authorizes  Congress,  in  case  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  use  force  to  maintain  it,  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  other 
Governments. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide 
against  the  extermination  in  any  way  of  all  the  different 
grades  of  the  human  family  that  are  now  among  us. 

Sec.  12.  No  State  having  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  refused  admittance  into  the  general  Govern- 
ment on  the  ground  of  their  having  or  not  having  two  or 
more  husbands  to  one  wife,  or  vice  versa,  white  or  black 
slaver)-,  or  any  other  rule  or  regulation  of  their  own,  which 
does  not  conflict  with  this  Constitution 

Any  State  having  white  or  black  slavery,  may  abolish  the 
same. 

Any  State  desiring  to  have  white  or  black  slavery,  may  have 
it  if  they  choose  (the  majority  governing  in  all  such  cases.) 

Any  State  may  make  all  her  people  legal  voters  for  State  and 
County  officers,  but  none  but  white  male  citizens  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  shall  hold  or  vote  for  the  office 
of  President,  Senator,  or  Representative  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Sovereign  States  of  North  and  South  America. 

Skc.  13.  When  the  general  Government  of  the  Sovereign 
States  of  North  and  South  America  shall  consist  of  forty  States, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  divide  them  into  districts  of 
two,  after  which  each  district  shall  send  one  Senator,  and  each 
State  one  Representative  to  Congress,  and  each  Territory  shall 
send  one  Representative  to  Congress. 

Sec  14.  Any  State  that  may  be  expelled  from  the  general 
Government,  shall  take  peaceable  possession  of  all  forts,  maga- 
zines, dockyards,  and  all  like  property  within  her  State  limits, 
including  all  that  may  have  been  bought  or  built  before  and 
after  she  became  a  member  of  the  general  Government,  without 
money  and  w  ithout  price,  and  the  same  in  case  of  the  withdrawal 
of  any  State. 
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Sec.  15.  The  right  of  the  general  Government  to  issue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  to  call  out  the  militia,  shall 
never  be  parted  with  on  any  pretext  or  condition  whatever,  and 
we,  the  people,  hereby  prohibit  all  departments  of  tho  general 
Government  from  doing  so. 

Sec.  16.  After  the  year  of  the  Lord,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred,  all  adjacent  Islands  may  be  admitted  as  States  into  the 
general  Government,  but  no  State  of  Europe,  "Asia,"  or 
"Africa,"  shall  be  admitted  previous  to  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
two  thousand. 

Sec.  17.  Lying  being  of  much  greater  detriment  to  free 
government  than  larceny,  Congress  may  pass  such  laws,  having 
for  their  object  the  prevention  of  the  servants  of  the  general 
Government  from  doing  so.  All  civil  and  military  officers  and 
soldiers  shall  be  the  servants  of  the  people,  within  the  geograph- 
ical limits  of  the  general  Government. 

Sec.  18.  Any  person  being  constitutionally  elected,  and 
doubting  his  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  President,  may 
decide  who  shall  fill  the  position  in  his  place,  with  the  consent 
of  Congress. 

Sec.  19.  Any  State  may  pass  laws  having  for  their  object 
the  prevention  of  their  State,  County,  and  City  servants  from 
lying,  but  no  special  Jaw  shall  be  passed  prohibiting  her  citizens 
from  lying  to  each  other,  but  any  State  may  pass  laws  having 
for  their  object  the  prevention  of  their  citizens  from  meddling 
with  their  neighbor's  domestic  concerns,  and  any  State  may  pass 
laws  prohibiting  their  citizens  from  lying  to  their  own  or  their 
neighbor's  dumb  brutes,  or  unnecessarily  abusing  them  in 
any  way. 

Sec.  20.  Adopts  Ephesians,  chapter  fifth,  verse  twenty- 
second,  the  same,  sixth  chapter,  verses  first  to  sixteenth — Paul 
to  the  Collosians,  chapter  fourth,  first  verse- — Saint  Mark,  chap- 
ter twelfth,  seventeenth  verse,  as  admonitions  to  all  people. 

Sec.  21.  No  secret  political  party  shall  be  tolerated  in  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  general  Government  of  the  Sov- 
ereign States  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the  Congress 
may  pass  laws  having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  any 
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political  or  other  party  or  individual  from  nominating  any 
person  for  President,  Senator,  or  Representative  of  the  gen- 
eral Government  of  the  Sovereign  States  of  North  and  South 
America,  or  any  persons  declaring-  themselves  a  candidate 
for  cither  office. 

Sec.  22.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof, 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people,  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Sec.  23.  Adopts  all  laws  of  the  United  States  not  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  or  letter  of  this  Constitution,  and  the 
same  shall  be  the  laws  of  the  general  Government  of  the 
Sovereign  States  of  North  and  South  America,  until  they 
shall  have  been  repealed  by  Congress,  or  other  laws  passed  to 
supply  their  place. 

Sec.  24.  Immediately  after  the  first  election  of  President, 
Senators,  and  Representatives,  in  accordance  with  this  Con- 
stitution, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  to  select  and  prepare  a  place  for  the  first  meeting  of 
Congress.  On  meeting,  the  Senate  shall  appoint  a  President 
pro  tempore  and  proceed  to  business. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  honses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Consti- 
tution, or  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
amendments,  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  Legislatures  of  five-sixths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
Conventions  in  five-sixths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress. 
ARTICLE  VI. 

If  before  any  State  shall  have  ratified  this  Constitution  any 
five  States  of  Central  and  South  America  shall  meet  in  Con- 
vention, they  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  any  amendments 
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that  they  think  proper,  or  abolish  the  whole  ;  Provided,  They 
form  and  adopt  a  better  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  general  Government 
of  the  Sovereign  Slates  of  North  and  South  America,  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  which 
shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  general  Government 
of  the  Sovereign  States  of  North  and  South  America,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and 
the  members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  general  Government  of 
the  Sovereign  States  of  North  and  South  America  and  of  the 
several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port this  Constitution,  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  general  Government  of  the  Sovereigu  States  of  North 
iind  South  America. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  five  States,  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment.  p£  this  Constitution,  between 
the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  at  the  Twin  House  Ranch,  Solano  County,  California, 
September  12th,  1864.  ROBERT  E.  13EASLEY. 

ADDENDA. 

Whatsoever  God  has  made  inferior,  man  cannot  make 
equal  or  superior. 

All-men  arc  not  equally  free  and  equal,  neither  the  angels 
in  Heaven  or  the  demons  in  Hell,  God  the  Father  or  God  the 
Son  (See  St.  Mark,  chap.  13  :  verse  32). 

To  multiply  and  replenish  is  of  God,  the  reverse  is  of  the 
Devil. 

After  this  world  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall 
have  been  annexed  to  the  general  Government  of  the  Sov- 
ereign States  of  North  and  South  America,  any  human  being 
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may  live  on  nny  part  of  it  and  have  all  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries of  life  that  the  world  produces,  by  paying  the  cost  of 
the  article  where  it  grows  or  is  made,  and  freight  on  the  same, 
together  with  a  small  commission  to  the  merchant. 

It  is  my  individual  opinion  that  this  world  may,  by  the 
wisdom  of  man,  be  made  to  feed  and  clothe  one  thousand 
human  beings  where  there  now  exists  but  one  single  man, 
and  that  what  has  been  in  this  world  may  be  again  (Sec  St. 
Mark,  chap.  6  :  v.  39 — 44).  I  would  suggest  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  State  authorities  of  the  several  States  concerned 
in  the  present  war,  said  by  some  to  exist  in  the  United  States, 
the  propriety  of  taking  the  census  of  their  respective  States, 
male  and  female,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  and  passing  laws 
that  will  give  every  one  a  chance  to  have  a  husband  or  a  wife. 
I  do  hereby  declare  it  to  be  my  desire  that  no  State  that  shall 
ever  have  belonged  to  or  composed  part  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  shall  ratify  the  foregoing  Constitution 
previous  to  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-seven.  The  suggestion  of  any  amendment  to  the 
foregoing,  by  any  gentleman  or  lady,  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  considered.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  as 
the  most  convenient  and  proper  plare  for  the  permanent  sent 
of  the  general  Government  of  the  Sovereign  States  of  North 
and  South  America,  somewhere  within  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  "  Isthmus  of  Panama." 

I  am  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  principally  from  ob- 
servation, that  man  knows  less  when  he  first  arises  in  this 
world  than  any  of  the  brute  creation,  but  may,  if  not  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  sin  and  deception,  deceit  and 
wickedness,  reach  a  mental  station  that  will  enable  him  to 
almost  view  the  other  and  better  world.  To  this  end  have  I 
cast  all  my  labors,  to  elevate  the  minds  of  men  by  such  a 
standard  as  shall  bring  about  such  a  change  in  the  material 
government  of  earthly  kingdoms  as  shall  influence  all  man- 
kind fOr  a  glorious  and  happy  future. 

HOiJERT  E.  BEASLEY. 


The  following  correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Henky  Ward  Beechek  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  President  of  the  Commission,  was  first  published  nearly  a  year 
ago  in  "The  Sanitary  Commission  Bulletin,''  the  semi-monthly  publication  of  the 
Commission  in  New  York.  The  general  want  on  this  coast  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  practical  working  of  the  Commission,  and  especially  in  regard  to  its  finan- 
cial conduct,  renders  the  republication  here  of  this  correspondence,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  the  highest  authority,  especially  useful  and  timely.  The  length  of  Dr. 
Bellows'  reply  has  compelled  us  to  abridge  it,  but  it  is  believed  that  nothing  essential 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  "  money  question  "  has  been  omitted.  The  short  de- 
scriptive headings  prefixed  to  several  paragraphs,  have  been  inserted  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  reader. 

Brooklyn,  February  3,  18G4. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Bellows  : — I  think  great  good  would  be  done 
by  a  brief  statement  of  the  mode  of  using  money  by  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 

There  is  great  ignorance  of  its  scope,  details,  and  need  of 
vast  funds  ;  and  where  there  is  ignorance,  there  will  be  more 
or  less  fear  and  doubt  whether  such  volumes  of  money  as,  in 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  are  rolling  into  its  treasury 
from  these  national  fairs,  can  be  needed  or  well  spent.  Can 
you  give  a  brief  view  of  the  per  cent,  of  expenses  to  your  re- 
ceipts ;  a  synopsis  of  the  things  embraced  in  your  several 
departments  ;  some  facts  as  to  amounts  required  for  particu- 
larized articles,  such  as  clothes  department,  vegetables,  &c, 
&c.  ?  I  want  what  can  be  read  by  a  mechanic  or  laborer  in 
two  minutes,  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  breadth  not  only  of 
your  sphere,  but  of  the  complexity  of  things  required  ;  "and 
how  much  it  requires,  for  instance,  to  care  for  a  thousand 
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wounded  or  sick  men,  and  what  number  of  thousands  have 
been  aided,  and  what  proportion  you  have  borne.  Can  you 
help  me  ? 

Yours,  truly, 

H.  W.  Beecher. 

DR.  BELLOWS'  REPLY. 

New  York,  February  8,  1864. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  : 

Dear  Sir  ; — At  my  first  leisure  1  proceed  to  reply  in  full  to 
your  note,  to  which  you  have  already  received  a  condensed 
reply,  such  as  a  working  man  might  read  in  two  minutes. 
*  *  *  *  The  business  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission 
lies  in — 

I. — Collecting  Supplies. 

This  is  done  through  its  Branches.  During  the  first  two 
years  the  homes  of  the  country  sent  of  their  superfluity 
immense  quantities  of  sheets,  pillow-cases,  comforters,  blan- 
kets, shirts,  drawers,  socks,  &c.  This  superfluity  is  loDg  ago 
exhausted,  while  the  want  continues.  Of  course  now  they  must 
buy  the  raw  material,  and  make  up  newly  what  they  originally 
could  take  out  of  their  closets  and  trunks.  ***** 
It  takes  about  fifteen-sixteenths  of  all  the  cost  of  the  U.  S. 
Sanitary  Commission  to  furnish  its  supplies  and  transportation. 
The  other  one-sixteenth  goes  into  the  support  of  its  homes, 
its  lodges,  its  machinery  of  distribution,  its  hospital  directory, 
and  hospital  and  camp  inspection.  The  cash  which  actually 
reaches  the  Central  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, has  in  three  years  amounted  to  about  one  million  of  dollars, 
of  which  the  Pacific  Coast  has  given  nearly  three-quarters  I 

Of  this  money,  more  than  half  has  been  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  such  supplies  as  the  homes  of  the  land  do  not  and 
cannot  furnish,  and  in  the  transportation  of  them.    Such  as 

Condensed  milk  by  the  ton. 

Beef-stock 

Wines  and  spirits  by  the  barrel. 
Crackers  and  farinaceous  food  by  the  ton. 
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Tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  by  the  chest  and  hogshead. 

Crutches,  bed-rests,  mattresses,  and  bedsteads,  by  the  100. 

Cargoes  of  ice,  potatoes,  onions,  and  curried  cabbage,  lem- 
ons, oranges,  and  anti-scorbutics,  and  tonics.  At  times  we 
have  supplied  not  only  the  sick,  but  a  whole  army  threatened 
with  scurvy,  with  the  means  of  averting  it ;  and  we  have 
averted  it  at  Vicksburg,  at  Murfreesboro',  before  Charleston. 
Thousands  of  barrels  of  onions,  thousands  of  barrels  of  pota- 
toes, hundreds  of  barrels  of  curried  cabbage,  have  been  for- 
warded to  various  corps,  even  as  far  as  Texas,  to  appease  the 
demon  of  scurvy,  and  save  our  troops.    *     *     *     *     *  * 

II. — The  Soldiers'  Homes. 

The  next  large  expense  is  the  support  of  twenty-five 
soldiers'  homes,  or  lodges,  scattered  over  the  whole  field  of 
war,  from  New  Orleans  to  Washington,  including  Vicksburg, 
Memphis,  Cairo,  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Louisville,  Washing- 
ton, <fec,  <fec.  In  these  homes  and  lodges  twenty-three  hundred 
soldiers  (different  ones)  daily  receive  shelter,  food,  medical 
aid,  protection,  and  care.  These  soldiers  are  such  as  are 
crowded  by  the  rigidity  of  the  military  system  out  of  the 
regular  channels  ;  soldiers  left  behind,  astray,  who  have  lost 
their  military  status,  convalescents,  discharged  men,  not  able 
to  get  their  pay.  Of  these,  the  average  length  of  time  they 
are  on  our  hands  is  about  three  days.  The  priceless  value  of 
this  supplementary  system  no  tongue  can  tell.  The  abandon- 
ment of  it  would  create  an  amount  of  suffering  which  a  multi- 
pi  ication  of  2300  by  365  da)Ts  in  the  year,  will  but  serve  to 
hint  at. 

In  connection  with  these  homes,  at  the  great  military  cen- 
tres, New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Washington,  are  bureaus  in  aid 
of  the  discharged  soldier's  great  necessities,  growing  out  of 
his  loss  of  papers  in  battle,  or  during  the  bewilderment  of 
sickness,  or  through  the  ignorance  of  his  superiors,  or  his  own : 

1 .  A  Claim  Agency,  to  secure  his  bounty. 

2.  A  Pension  Agency. 

3.  A  Back-pay  Agency. 

The  mercy  of  these  ministries,  by  which  soldiers  and  their 
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families,  helpless  without  this  aid— the  prey  of  sharpers,  run- 
ners, and  grog-shops — are  put  in  speedy  possession  of  their 
rights,  is  inexpressible.    *    *    *  * 

III. — The  Hospital  Directory. 

A  hospital  directory,  by  which  the  whereabouts  of  all 
sick  men  is  determined.  There  are  600,000  names  in  its  books. 
It  is  corrected  daily.  It  saves  endless  confusion,  suspense 
and  misery  ;  prevents  needless  journeys  :  answers  the  most 
urgent  questions  ;  relieves  the  Homes  of  the  feeling  that  their 
boys  are  lost  in  the  crowded  hospitals ;  blesses  and  keeps 
heart-whole  hundreds  of  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters,  every 
day.  It  costs  $20,000  a  year  to  maintain  it,  and  it  is  worth  a 
million,  if  human  anxiety  can  be  estimated  in  money. 

TV. — Hospital  Inspection. 

Sixty  of  the  most  skillful  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the 
nation  were — eight  or  ten  at  a  time — six  months  engaged, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  in  a  systematic  and 
scientific  survey  of  all  the  general  hospitals.  They  inspected 
70,000  beds  ;  saw  200,000  patients,  and  reported  in  4,000 
written  pages  the  critical  results  of  these  inquiries.  Can  any 
body  estimate  the  scientific  and  humane  value  of  such  a  sur- 
vey, brought  home  to  the  surgeon,  the  medical  authorities, 
and  the  Government  ?  Can  our  hospital  system  dispense  with 
such  a  review  on  the  part  of  the  homes,  and  by  the  civil  med- 
ical profession  ? 

This  work  we  shall  resume  after  a  proper  interval.  Dr. 
Newberry  reports  that  the  best  hospital  he  has  seen  was  at 
Bridgeport,  near  Chattanooga — a  field  hospital !  What  a  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  know  that  science  and  humanity  are  in  the 
very  front  of  our  armies  ! 

V — .The  Transportation  op  the  Sick 

Carried  on  by  us  for  the  Government  in  vessels  from  the 
Peninsula — from  which  we  brought  8,000  men  in  a  comfort 
wholly  unattainable  by  Government  transportation,  aided  by 
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our  generous  medical  students  and  our  heroic,  though  delicate, 
women — we  have  since  largely  carried  on  in  our  patent  hos- 
pital cars,  in  which  the  sick,  without  jar,  can  be  conveyed  hun- 
dreds of  miles  with  little  suffering  or  injury.  We  have  these 
cars  on  the  main  lines,  east  and  west,  along  which  sick  soldiers 
are  carried. 

VI. — Fresh  Hospital  Supplies. 

We  supply  the  barren  market  of  Washington  with  daily 
car-loads  of  fresh  hospital  supplies  from  Philadelphia.  All 
the  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  used  in 
all  the  hospitals  at  Washington,  are  selected,  forwarded,  dis- 
tributed by  the  Sanitary  Commission — the  Medical  Depart- 
ment refunding  our  outlay  at  the  end  of  each  month,  saving 
the  profit  made  by  ordinary  dealers,  and  securing  wholesome 
food  to  the  sick. 

VII. — The  Battle-Field  Service 

Of  the  Commission  is  perhaps  too  well  known  to  require 
any  elucidation.  But  let  us  take  the  case  of  Gettysburg.  We 
had  accumulated  stores,  and  placed  agents  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Frederick,  Md.,  and  Chambersburg,  and  at  Baltimore,  to  watch 
the  probable  necessities  of  Meade's  ai-my.  We  had  inspectors 
and  wagon-trains  marching  with  it  ;  one  with  each  column. 
The  dreadful  battle  came  off.  The  best  calculations  of  the 
Government  had  anticipated  the  wants  of  10,000  Avounded 
men.  The  result  of  that  glorious,  yet  horrible  contest,  left 
about  25,000  men  (our  own  and  the  enemy's)  on  an  area  of  four 
miles  square.  Every  church,  private  house,  barn,  shed,  was 
crammed  with  wounded  men — additional  to  field  hospitals  (in 
tents)  whitening  the  hill  sides,  and  drenching  the  soil  in  the 
blood  of  amputated  limbs.  The  railroads  clogged  with  trains 
forwarding  troops  to  re-enforce  Meade  in  his  pursuit  of  Lee  ; 
the  bridges  burnt  by  the  enemy  ;  neither  cars  nor  locomotives 
enough  to  do  half  the  required  business  ;  the  surgeons  and 
stewards  compelled  largely  to  accompany  the  troops,  who  ex- 
pected another  battle  within  a  week — what  would  have  become 
of  those  noble  sufferers,  if  the  hal/--p reparation  (not  half)  which- 
the  providence  of  the  Government  had  made,  had  not  been 
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supplemented  for  the  first  week  or  two,  full  one-half  by  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  aided  by  the  Christian  Commission  and 
other  Relief  Agencies  ?  Look  at  the  list  of  things  (appended) 
furnished  them  alone,  and  remember  that  this  was  one  single 
battle-field,  and  cost  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  stores,  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  transportation,  $75,000.  Was  there  one  dollar 
more  spent  than  was  called  for?  Was  one  dollar  mis-spent? 
Was  not  the  moral  and  material  economy  in  the  saving  of  life, 
(I  believe  thousands  of  lives  were  literally  saved  by  our  suc- 
cor on  that  occasion  alone,)  and  in  the  saving  of  pain  and 
needless  misery,  such  as  every  benefactor  of  the  Commission 
must  forever  rejoice  in  ? 

Let  me  only  add,  that  one  dollar  in  hand  before  a  battle, 
and  spent  in  providing  against  its  wants,  by  posting  agents, 
creating  depots,  and  arranging  for  the  relief  of  the  expected 
sufferers,  is  worth  five  dollars  thrown  in  after  the  battle,  to  meet 
its  dreadful  necessities.  For  economy's  sake  we  need  a  full 
treasury.    *    *   *  * 

Recapitulation. 

To  recapitulate  with  solo  reference  to  expense,  in  round 
numbers,  and  with  only  an  approximation  to  exactness,  I  add 
the  following  facts  : 

1.  The  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Medical  Committee,  and  Standing 
Committee,  give  their  time  and  services  gratuitously.  They 
are  refunded  (in  part)  their  traveling  expenses ;  nothing 
more. 

2.  Their  Agents,  two  hundred  in  number,  General  and 
Associate  Secretaries,  Medical  and  Sanitary  Inspectors,  Relief 
Agents,  Clerks,  depot  and  store-house  keepers,  wagoners,  &c, 
receiving  some  more  and  some  less,  average  just  $2.00  per 
day,  or  less  than  ordinary  mechanics'  wages.  Total,  $12,000 
per  month  for  the  vast  humcm  machinery  of  the  Commission, 
stretching  from  Texas  to  the  Potomac,  from  before  Charleston 
to  Kansas. 

3.  About  fifteen-sixteenths  of  all  the  eight  millions  the 
Commission  has  received,  goe6  on  to  the  backs,  or  into  the 
mouths  of  the  soldiers. 
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4.  The  cost  of  collecting  and  distributing  supplies  is  less 
than  three  per  cent. 

5.  About  twenty-three  hundred  men  are  now,  and  for  a  long- 
time have  been,  in  daily  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Homes  and 
Lodges  of  the  Commission. 

6.  The  battle-field  service  of  the  Commission  requires  a 
large  accumulation  of  funds  and  of  supplies.  At  Murfrees- 
boro',  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Chattanooga,  Vicksburg,  Port 
Hudson,  sudden  and  vast  demands  were  made,  and  are  always 
likely  to  be  made.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  not  cover 
the  cost  of  our  whole  service  in  the  first  two  weeks  after  any 
one  of  our  great  battles  ;  at  Gettysburg  it  was  $75,000. 

7.  We  reckon  that  if  Ave  divided  all  the  aid  we  have  given 
to  the  sick  in  regimental,  general,  and  other  hospitals,  to  men 
in  peril  of  sickness  from  scurvy  and  exposure,  it  would  amount 
to  $3.20  a  case  ;  many  men  having  received  this  several  times, 
as  often  as  they  were  sick.  The  seriously  wounded  have 
been  often — as  at  Gettysburg — the  receivers  of  as  much  as 
$10  aid  per  man.  We  mention  this  to  show  not  how  much, 
but  how  little,  this  sometimes  called  extravagant  Commission 
costs,  considering  the  blessings  it  is  the  almoner  of. 

Finally,  the  only  uncertain  element  in  these  calculations,  is 
the  estimated  value  of  our  supplies.  The  uncertainty  here  is  not 
due  to  want  of  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts.  We  shall 
very  soon  be  able  to  lay  before  the  public  the  exact  estimates, 
how  many  shirts  and  their  estimated  value,  how  many  draw- 
ers, stockings,  sheets,  comforters,  &c,  and  the  estimated  value 
of  each  ;  and  they  can  then  judge  for  themselves.  Meanwhile 
they  must  give  our  statement  only  such  credit  as  they  may 
think  our  opportunity  to  know,  and  our  desire  to  state  frankly 
the  exact  truth,  entitle  it  to. 

With  great  regard, 

Yours,  truly, 

HENEY  W.  BELLOWS, 

President. 
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Supplies  Distributed  during  and  immediately  after  the 
Battles  at  Gettysburg,  July  1st.  2d,  and  3d,  18G3. 


Of  Articles  of  Clothing,  etc.  viz.  : 

Drawers,  (woolen)  5,310  prs.  .  $9,292  50 

"        (cotton)  1.833  prs.. .  1,833  00 

Shirts,  (woolen)  7.158    14,316  00 

(cotton)  3,206   3,266  00 

Pillows,  2,114   1,268  40 

Pillow  Cases,  264   105  60 

Bed  Sacks,  1.630    3,463  75 

Blankets.  1,007   3,021  00 

Sheets,  274    274  00 

Wrappers,  508    1,498  60 

Handkerchiefs,  2659   319  08 

Stockings,  (woolen)  3,560  pis.  1.780  00 

(cotton)  2,258  prs  .  451  60 

Bed  Utensils,  728   182  00 

Towels  and  Napkins,  10,0110  .  1.500  00 

Sponges,  2.300    230  00 

Combs,  1,500    60  00 

Buckets,  200    75  00 

Soap  (Castile)  250  lbs   50  00 

Oil  Silk,  300  yds   225  00 

Tin  Basins.  Cups,  etc.,  7,000  . .  700  00 
Old  Linen  Bandages,  etc.,  110 

barrels   1,100  00 

Water  Tanks,  7    70  00 

Water  Coolers,  46   230  00 

Bav  Rum  and  Cologne  Water, 

225  bottles   112  50 

Pans,  3,500    145  00 

Chloride  of  Lime,  11  barrels. .  99  00 

Shoes  and  Slippers,  4,000  prs  .  2,400  00 

Crutches,  1.200    480  00 

Lanterns,  180    90  00 

Candles,  350  lbs   70  00 

Canvas,  300  square  yards   360  00 

Musquito  Netting,  648  pes   810  00 

Paper,  237  quires   23  70 

Pants,  Coats,  Hats,  189  pes. .  96  75 

Plaster,  16  rolls   4  00 

Of  Articles  of  Sustenance,  viz.  : 

Fresh    Poultry    and  Muttou, 

11,000  lbs   1,540  00 

Fresh  Butter,  6,430  lbs   1,286  00 

Fresh  Eggs,  (chiefly  collected 
for  the  occasion  at  farm- 
houses in  Pennsylvania  and 

New  Jersey,)  8,500  doz  . . .  1,700  00 


Fresh  Garden  Yegetables,  675 

bushels   337  50 

Fresh  Berries.  48  bushels   72  00 

Fresh  Bread,  12,900  loaves  ...  645  00 

Ice,  20.000  lbs   100  00 

Concentrated  Beef  Sonp,  3,800 

lbs   3,800  00 

Concentrated  Milk,  12,500  lbs.  3,125  00 
Prepared  Farinaceous  Food, 

7,000  lbs   700  00 

Dried  Fruit,  3,500  lbs   350  00 

Jellies  <fc  Conserves,  2,000  jars.  1,000  00 

Tamarinds,  750  gallons   600  00 

Lemons,  116  boxes   580  00 

Oranges,  6  boxes   230  00 

Coffee,  850  lbs   272  00 

Chocolate,  831  lbs   249  30 

Tea,  426  lbs   383  40 

White  Sugar,  6,800  lbs    1,156  00 

Syrups,  (Lemons,  etc.,)  "85 

bottles   596  25 

Brandy,  1,250  bottles   1,250  00 

Whiskey,  1,168  bottles   700  80 

Wine,  1,148  bottles   861  00 

Ale,  600  gallons   180  00 

Biscuit,  Crackers,  and  Iinsk, 

134  barrels   670  00 

Preserved  Meats,  500  lbs   125  00 

Preserved  Fish,  3,600  lbs   720  00 

Pickles,  400  gallons   120  00 

Tobacco,  100  lbs   70  00 

Tobacco  Pipes.  1,000    5  00 

Indian  Meal,  1,621  lbs   40  50 

Starch,  1,074  lbs   75  18 

Codfish,  3,848  lbs   269  36 

Canned  Fruit,  582  cans   430  50 

"      Oysters,  72  cans   36  00 

Brandy  Peaches,  303  jars   303  00 

Catsup,  43  jars   11  00 

Vinegar,  24  bottles   3  00 

Jamaica  Ginger,  43  jars   37  25 

Total   S74.S38  52 
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The  bounty  of  California  first  set  the  Sanitary  Commission 
fairly  on  its  feet,  and  secured  the  grand  development  to 
which  this  child  of  the  people  has  grown. 

The  continued  contributions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  never 
larger  than  during  the  past  three  months,  merit  the  recogni- 
tion given  them  by  this  publication,  which  aims  to  set  forth 
briefly  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  Commission's  work. 

The  armies  of  Liberty  grappling  with  the  hosts  of  Treason 
haveHBeen  too  vast  to  be  fed,  unless  steamboats  and  cars  car- 
ry their  supplies  ;  hence,  the  great  contest  has,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  the  lines  of  rail-roads  and  rivers.  The  streams 
of  men  have  flowed  especially  over  the  roads  running  across 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  those  connecting  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Washington.  On  those  roads  are  twelve  hospital 
cars,  built  by  the  Government  on  plans  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission, made  on  purpose  to  carry  sick  and  wounded  men. 
To  prevent  jerks  when  they  start  or  stop,  a  great  spiral 
spring  is  set  between  each  two  cars,  coiled  about  the  con- 
necting rod.  To  prevent  jolts  when  in  motion,  there  are 
double  springs  over  each  set  of  wheels  ;  while  elliptic  springs, 
on  either  hand,  prevent  the  car's  swaying  from  side  to  side. 
Within,  along  the  sides,  are  twenty-four  neat  beds,  each  hung 
on  four  great  rubber  loops,  —  wherein  the  sick  or  wounded 
man  is  carried  as  tenderly  as  a  child  in  its  mother's  arms. 
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In  a  corner  of  the  car  is  a  little  kitchen,  but  a  few  feet 
square,  where  tea  and  coffee,  soup.*,  and  all  wholesome  deli- 
cacies are  kept  ready.  The  air  of  the  car  is  kept  pure  and 
free  from  dust ;  noise  is  shut  out ;  the  light  is  tempered  to 
the  feeble  eye.  And  on  reaching  their  journey's  end,  the  men 
need  not  rise  from  their  beds  ;  the  beds  themselves  are  lifted 
from  their  rubber  supports  and  carried  wherever  the  sick 
man  is  to  go. 

Probably  one  hundred  thousand  men,  who  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  moved  for  any  distance,  have  been  carried, 
in  these  hospital  cars,  safely  and  pleasantly,  from  the  heat 
and  tumult  of  the  front,  to  the  coolness  and  quiet  of  northern 
hospitals  and  homes.  Out  of  the  20,472  reported  as  carried 
in  1863  over  the  western  roads,  but  one  man  died  on  the  way. 
And  these  hospital  cars  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of 
that  grand  work  of  the  people,  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
which  is  but  the  organized  affections  of  Home  going  forth  to 
ease  the  awful  jolts  and  jars,  to  hush  the  roar  and  lighten  the 
horrors  of  war. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  WORK. 

Do  not  think  that  the  Commission  does  but  one  sort  of 
work  or  works  in  but  one  place.  It  goes  wherever  army  or 
navy  goes,  and  does  whatever  the  case  demands  and  its  means 
permit. 

As  the  navy  fringes  the  whole  coast  with  its  black  border, 
and  creeps  up  all  the  larger  rivers,  —  as  the  army  presses 
forward,  climbing  the  mountains,  thridding  the  valleys, 
planting  our  banner  on  hill-top  after  hill-top  wrested  from 
the  grasp  of  treason,  —  there,  wherever  army  or  navy  follows 
the  flag,  —  there  goes  the  generosity  of  our  homes,- — making 
hospitals  home-like,  camps  cleaner,  death  more  decent  and 
life  more  endurable,  —  there  goes  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

Its  tents  are  not  pitched  by  the  Potomac  merely.  At 
Fortress  Monroe,  at  Newborn,  at  Charleston,  at  Port  Royal  ; 
in  Florida,  at  New  Orleans  and  in  Texas  ;  all  up  the  great 
river  and  on  all  its  branches,  at  Yicksburg  and  at  Mem- 
phis,—  at  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  Atlanta; 
at  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cairo,  and  St.  Louis ;  in  every 
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large  city  of  the  mid-land  and  the  east ;  yes,  and  on 
this  far-off  western  edge  of  our  country,  wherever  the  flag 
flies,  wherever  a  patriot  soldier  is  seen,  —  there,  to  look  after 
his  needs,  to  minister  to  his  wants,  are  some  of  the  thousand 
Argus  eyes  and  the  thousand  Briarean  hands  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission. 

We  may  remember  with  pride  that  there  is  not  a  loyal 
State  which  does  not  contribute  to  its  store,  —  and,  with  yet 
greater  pride,  that  there  is  not  a  State,  loyal  or  disloyal,  north 
or  south,  in  which  its  bounty  is  not  distributed. 

Going  thus  every  where,  it  goes  not  to  do  one  sort  of  work 
alone.  It  strives  to  do  every  thing  which  the  love  at  home 
would  do  for  the  patriot  soldier  if  it  could.  It  ministers  both 
to  body  and  soul.  While  its  hands  bind  wounds  and  heal 
diseases,  it  has  also  tender  words  for  sorrow,  and  hands  to 
bring  or  bear  messages  of  love. 

Disease  and  suffering  it  strives  both  to  prevent  and  to 
cure.  Its  relief-work  on  the  battle-field  is  but  a  small  part  of 
its  work. 

THE  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION. 

Armies  are  slaughtered,  not  on  battle-fields,  but  in  camps. 
Their  worst  foe  is  not  within  the  enemy's  lines,  but  within 
their  own.  Fever,  scurvy,  and  home-sickness  kill  more  sol- 
diers than  the  bloodiest  charges  and  deadliest  flank-fires. 

In  all  armies  from  five  to  fifty  die  from  disease  where  one 
dies  from  ivounds.  The  number  of  those  who  die  thus  is 
usually  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  thousand,  each 
year,  a  number  which  care  may  reduce  to  eight  or  ten  in  a 
thousand. 

Sanitary  reforms  reduced  the  death-rate  of  the  British  army 
in  Jamaica  from  260  to  20  in  1000  ;  in  Trinidad  (during  1860), 
from  106  to  0  ;  in  Barbadoes,  from  58  to  6 ;  in  St.  Lucia,  from 
122  to  \.—{N.  A.  Review,  April,  1864.) 

During  our  Mexican  war,  our  army  lost,  from  disease  alone, 
the  regulars  81,  the  volunteers  152  in  1000,  per  year.  In 
Wellington's  Peninsular  campaign,  the  annual  rate  of  loss 
from  disease  <vas  113  in  1000.  In  1854,  the  annual  death-rate 
of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea,  was,  for  July,  August,  and 
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September,  293  in  1000,  —  during  October,  November,  and 
December,  511  in  1000  ;  and  in  January,  1855,  it  rose  to  1174* 
in  1000,  (97  per  cent,  of  which  was  from  disease  alone,)  a  rate 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  entire  army  in  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  days  ! 

Such  slaughter  called  forth  Florence  Nightingale,  roused 
the  British  people,  and  gave  the  world  the  most  signal  in- 
stance ever  seen  of  the  value  of  sanitary  precautions.  Re- 
forms were  begun  which  speedily  reduced  the  rate  to  250  in 
1000  ;  and  in  January,  185G,  it  was  but  25  in  1000,  where  it 
had  been  117-4. 

With  the  example  of  Florence  Nightingale  before  their 
eyes,  our  country-women  resolved  that  no  such  slaughter 
should  ever  be  made  of  an  army  of  their  brothers  and  sons. 
They  determined  to  send  out  another  army  to  hover  with 
protecting  wings  about  our  advancing  hosts.  Immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  they  began  that  organization 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has  grown  up  into  the  U.  S. 
Sanitary  Commission. 

It  was  providential  that,  while  the  whole  womanhood  of  the 
North  rose  in  one  body  to  this  blessed  work,  a  little  group  in 
New  York  City,  the  "  Woman's  Central  Association  of  Re- 
lief," should  have  found  in  him  whose  glory  it  will  ever  be 
that  he  was  President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  that  sci- 
entific knowledge,  organizing  capacity,  and  executive  vigor 
which  could  make  that  little  association  central  indeed,  pre- 
cipitating about  it  and  crystallizing  into  one  organization  the 
whole  active  benevolence  of  the  country.  In  union  was 
strength.  The  people's  charities  were  not  frittered  away  in 
weak,  divided  efforts.  The  little  trickling  streams  which, 
flowing  by  themselves,  would  have  been  quickly  absorbed 
into  the  ground  or  evaporated  into  the  air,  were  thus  united 
into  one  great  river  which  could  find  or  make  a  path,  burst 
through  any  barriers,  and  move  by  virtue  of  its  own  momen- 
tum. Flowing  thus  with  an  ever-broadening  stream,  this 
ministry  of  mercy  has  been  abundantly  blest.    Though  vol- 

*Tlic  reader  will  not  deem  this  a  misprint,  but  will  note  the  meaning  of 
"  annual  death  rate."  A  regiment  might  lose  10,000  in  a  year,  were  its 
losses  continually  made  good  by  reinforcements. 
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unteers  are  much  more  likely  to  be  swept  away  by  disease 
than  are  regular  troops,  the  annual  death-rate  in  our  crude 
and  hastily  gathered  armies  has  been  kept  down  to  an  aver- 
age of  65  in  1000.  The  highest  rate  was  during  the  celebrated 
peninsula  campaign,  in  1 862,  when,  amidst  influences  worse 
than  any  in  the  Crimea,  it  ran  up  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done,  to  165  in  1000. 

These  figures  give  data  for  an  approximate  estimate.  Sup- 
posing our  volunteer  army  to  have  averaged  400,000,  during 
the  three  years  and  a  half  gone  by,  had  the  death-rate  of  the 
Mexican  war  prevailed,  212,800  men  must  have  fallen  by  dis- 
ease,—  while  at  the  rate  of  65  in  1000,  the  number  would 
have  been  but  98,000,  —  a  saving  of  114,800  lives.  Now  re- 
membering that  our  army  has  often  numbered  over  500,000, 
remembering  that  780,000  men  were  actually  raised  under  the 
act  of  July,  1861,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  a  very  low  estimate, 
and  one  which  allows  for  all  other  modifying  circumstances, 
if  we  suppose  that  100,000  men  are  alivo  to-day  who  would 
have  been  in  their  graves  but  for  the  labors  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  The  strength  thus  saved  for  our  cause,  the  sor- 
row thus  warded  from  our  homes,  who  can  estimate  ? 

This  preventive  work,  not  much  known,  seldom  thought  of, 
never  to  be  estimated,  is  the  most  important  work  of  the  San- 
itary Commission  ;  and  by  saving  the  strength  of  our  force,  it 
must  often  turn  the  scale  of  battle.  The  triumph  of  our  cause 
may  depend,  ultimately,  not  on  the  bayonets  of  our  brothers, 
but  on  the  needles  of  our  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives.  The 
hands  which  scrape  lint  or  prepare  jelly  in  California  are 
mining  the  fortifications  of  Richmond. 

While  the  Commission  saves  lives  in  many  ways,  its  pre- 
ventive work  is  done  by  a  corps  of  Inspectors,  who  hover 
about  the  camps  and  hospitals,  using  eyes,  ears,  and  noses,  to 
ensure  that  our  brave  boys  have  decent  camps,  wholesome 
food,  good  water,  and  pure  air.  Should  any  careless  colonel 
or  general  make  his  camp  a  pest  house,  with  malarious  swamps 
about  it,  with  dead  horses  or  the  filth  of  men  poisoning  the 
air,  these  Inspectors  are  upon  his  track.  Should  the  men  in 
any  hospital  be  suffering  from  want  of  liquors,  linen,  delica- 
cies, or  anything  which  the  Government  does  not  supply,  the 
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Inspector  gives  an  order  on  the  Sanitary  Conmission  store- 
house, (there  are  five  such  in  Washington,)  and  the  want  is 
met.  Should  any  army  he  withering  away  from  want  of  veg- 
etable food,  should  scurvy  be  rotting  its  muscle  and  poisoning 
its  blood,  —  the  Inspectors  give  the  alarm,  and,  at  once,  the 
Commission  pours  forward  steamboat  loads  of  the  proper 
preventive.  A  lady  has  said  that  potatoes  and  onions  cap- 
tured Vicksburg.  Then  the  Sanitary  Commission  captured 
A'icksburg  ;  and  it  will  see  to  it  that  no  strong-hold  of  treason 
escapes  because  our  army,  while  having  shot  and  shell  enough, 
has  not  potatoes  and  onions  as  well.  Pickles  and  sauer-kraut 
are  often  mightier  than  grape-shot  or  Greek-fire. 

In  June  last,  the  Inspectors  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
sounded  the  alarm.  The  Commission  at  once  chartered  sev- 
eral steamers  and  other  vessels,  (during  May  and  June  it 
chartered  nine  steamers,  two  barges,  and  one  schooner,)  and 
sent  more  than  12,000  bushels  of  vegetables  to  their  relief. 
Among  other  things  sent,  last  June  to  that  army  alone,  wero 
207,150  lbs.,  (over  103  tons)  of  canned  tomatoes  ;  71,660  gal- 
lons, (more  than  2355  barrels)  of  pickles,  besides  sauer-kraut 
and  other  things  in  proportion,  enough  to  give  every  man  in 
that  huge  army  a  daily  ration  of  fresh  food,  for  at  least  ten 
days.  Meanwhile  similar  vast  amounts  were  going  to  other 
armies.  The  shipment  of  June  10th  from  Chicago,  to  the 
army  before  Atalanta,  included  such  items  as  five  tons  of  cod- 
fish;  over  ten  tons,  (21,420  lbs.)  of  crackers ;  three  tons  of 
dried  fruits,  (besides  1228  lbs.  prunes  and  1793  lbs.  dried 
blackberries) ;  a  half  ton  of  corn-starch  and  farina  ;  1587  lbs. 
butter;  1731  bushels  of  potatoes  and  1175  gallons  of  pickles. 
(See  San.  Com.  Bulletin,  pp.  493,  522,  and  534.) 

Such  life-preservers  the  hands  of  home  are  flinging  to  our 
brothers  struggling  midst  deadly  peril.  The  statistics  of 
these  expenditures,  (the  accounts  of  which  are  most  strictly 
kept,)  will  be  given  to  the  world  as  soon  as  more  pressing 
labors  permit  ;  but  how  many  lives  are  thus  saved  to  our 
homes,  to  our  cause  and  the  world,  and  what  influence  is  thus 
exerted  in  determining  the  destiny  of  our  country  and  the 
future  of  mankind, —  that  can  be  known  only  to  the  Omnis- 
cience of  God. 
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While  these  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the  North,  there 
are  also,  in  the  South,  gardens  cultivated  by  the  Commission, 
amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  where 
vegetables  are  raised  for  our  troops.  And  now  that  Jeff. 
Davis's  plantation  has  been  confiscated  and  handed  over  to  the 
Freedmen,  we  may  hope  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose and  made  to  feed  the  soldiers  of  Liberty. 

"the  soldier's  home." 

Closely  allied  with  the  preventive  work,  is  the  work  done 
by  the  Commission's  lodging  and  lunch  houses,  which  are  set 
in  all  important  central  positions,  at  railroad  junctions,  along 
the  larger  rivers  and  in  the  cities.  Here,  the  thousands  of 
needy  stragglers,  men  who  from  various  causes  are  floating 
about,  men  lost  from  their  regiments  and  in  dread  of  being 
arrested  as  "  deserters,"  —  sick  men  going  home,  convalescents 
returning  to  camp,  men  who  haven't  got  their  pay  and  don't 
know  how  to  get  it,  disabled  men  recently  discharged,  —  all 
these  waifs  are  picked  up,  washed,  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  — 
their  papers  corrected,  their  pay  drawn,  their  transportation 
home  or  return  to  camp  secured,  the  dreaded  and  unjust 
charge  of  desertion  averted,  —  and  their  little  remaining 
strength  thus  saved  from  the  needless  waste  of  anxiety,  fast- 
ing, and  exposure.  None  but  the  homeless,  friendless  soldier 
can  appreciate  this  service. 

In  a  few  of  these  "  Homes,"  there  were  given,  up  to  Oct.  1, 
1863,  more  than  208,000  night's  lodgings  and  700,000  meals 
to  men  who  would  probably  otherwise  have  gone  hungry  and 
lain  out  of  doors.  These  figures  must  be  doubled,  would  we 
estimate  the  amount  of  these  labors  up  to  the  present  time. 
And  this  is  not  like  the  special  service  rendered  after  a  bat- 
tle, for  a  few  weeks  only.  From  year's  end  to  year's  end,  this 
work  goes  on,  every  day  and  every  night,  while  about  2500 
men  per  day  share  its  blessings.  Touching  enough  are  the 
stories  of  the  poor  boys  picked  up  by  the  loving  hands  of 
these  homes,  —  stories  which  we  have  no  space  here  to  tell. 
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THE  POUND  OF  CURE. 

Though  as  we  have  seen,  the  ounce  of  prevention  is  made 
thousands  of  tons  by  the  Commission,  there  is  yet  the  sad 
need  of  thousands  of  tons  of  cure.  The  battle-field  work  is 
that  best  known  and  requiring  fewest  words  in  this  paper. 
Though  not  the  Commission's  most  important  work,  it  is  that 
which  first  strikes  the  popular  eye.  It  goes  to  the  heart  to 
hear  of  our  brothers  lying  after  the  battle  in  trampled  mud 
and  gore,  —  lying  all  night  in  the  cold  rain,  —  lying  for  days 
without  food,  —  starving  to  death  on  the  fields  they  have  won 
for  us,  —  or  lying  in  the  hot  sun  till  maggots  crawl  in  their 
wounds  !  Such  are  the  horrors  of  war.  Strive  as  we  may, 
prevent  as  much  as  we  can,  we  cannot  prevent  them  all. 

When  the  army  moves  it  seeks  victory.  It  can  think  of 
nothing  else.  Victory  is  its  first  duty  ;  food  for  the  men  and 
powder  for  the  guns,  its  first  want.  The  surgeon's  stores  may 
or  may  not  be  sent  on.  Food  and  powder  must  go  first.  Vic- 
tory is  the  first  duty.  The  movement  of  the  battle  may  leave 
surgeons  and  stores  twenty  miles  away,  while  every  team  is 
busy  pouring  forward  ammunition  and  food. 

Here  is  where  the  Sanitary  Commission  comes  in.  It  has 
teams  ready  for  this  very  emergency.  It  waits  nobody's  mo- 
tion. When  the  army  moves,  it  follows.  "When  the  battle 
begins,  the  Commission  is  on  the  spot.  Its  tents  are  spread ; 
its  red  flag  is  hoisted ;  barrels  of  lemonade,  milk-punch,  tea, 
and  coffee  are  made  ready ;  ice  is  there  to  cool  the  feverish 
thirst  of  the  wounded ;  splints,  sponges,  bandages,  lint,  are 
on  hand.  Midst  the  whistling  of  bullets,  the  fallen  heroes 
are  gathered  in.  The  huge  tents  are  soon  filled  with  the  pa- 
tient, grateful  sufferers  ;  and  thus,  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
battle-cloud,  the  work  of  mercy  goes  on. 

Of  course,  the  Commission  does  but  a  part  of  what  is  done. 
It  is  no  child's  play  to  take  one  man  from  the  bloody  field,  carry 
him  to  the  tent,  wash  him,  dress  his  wounds,  bestow  him  in 
bed,  and  write  his  letter  to  his  mother  or  his  wife.  And  when, 
as  at  Gettysburg,  this  has  to  be  done  for  22,000  men,  to  care 
for  the  wounded  requires  an  army  of  the  well.  All  loyal  hands 
are  stretched  to  the  rescue  then.     Christian  ministers  and 
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the  gentle  ones  of  their  flock  press  on  to  this  blessed  work, 
and  bring  Christ  to  these  20,000  bedsides,  with  all  his  tender- 
ness, sympathy,  and  hope.  What  was  done  by  the  Commis- 
sion, in  one  case  out  of  fifty,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Gen. 
Meade's  letter  in  reference  to  Gettysburg.  ( San.  Com.  Bul- 
letin, p.  368.) 

During  the  recent  campaign  in  Virginia,  this  relief  work  of 
the  Commission  has  been  vaster  than  ever  before.  After  the 
first  fierce  grapple  of  Grant  with  Lee,  where  the  wily  rebel 
found  that,  in  "  Old  Obstinate,"  he  had  met  his  match,  the 
Commission  had  to  expend  for  extra  horses  and  wagons,  more 
than  $30,000.  For  steamboat  charters,  &c,  it  paid  more  than 
$27,000  more ;  and  during  May  and  June,  it  disbursed  and 
expended  to  the  army  in  Virginia  alone  to  the  amount  of 
$593,280  56.    (N.  Y.  Herald,  July  13,  1864.) 

Apart  from  nursing  and  service,  the  variety  of  things  thus 
supplied  to  hospital  and  camp  is  evinced  by  the  following  list 
of  some  of  the  things  distributed  by  the  Commission : 

Air-cushions,  air-beds,  alcohol,  ale,  apples,  arrow-root,  axesi 
barley,  bandages,  bay -rum,  beds,  beer,  bedsteads,  bed-ticks, 
beef,  beans,  blankets,  blouses,  blacking,  books,  boots,  brandy, 
bread,  broilers,  broma,  brooms,  buckets,  butter,  candlesticks, 
candles,  carpets,  canes,  camphor,  chisels,  chloroform,  chlorine, 
cologne,  copperas,  cocoa,  cider,  cherry-rum,  cork-screws,  coats, 
coffins,  crackers,  comforts,  clocks,  combs,  cook-stoves,  cheese, 
coffee-pots,  corn,  cots,  crockery,  crutches,  cushions,  corn-starch, 
cranberries,  catsup,  codfish,  drawers,  dressing-gowns,  desks, 
dippers,  drinking-tubes,  eggs,  envelopes,  eye-shades,  fans, 
faucets,  farina,  furnaces,  figs,  flour,  games,  gin,  gelatine,  grates, 
gimlets,  graters,  handsaws,  haversacks,  havelocks,  hatchets, 
halibut,  hams,  herrings,  herbs,  horses,  hominy,  honey,  hops, 
horse-radish,  ice,  lemons,  lamp-oil,  lamps,  lanterns,  lint,  lumber, 
maccaroni,  mackerel,  mats,  mattresses,  matches,  maizena,  milk, 
mittens,  mosquito-bars,  mops,  molasses,  morphine,  mustard, 
medicine-chests,  nails,  needles,  night-caps,  nutmegs,  oat-meal, 
oakum,  oil-silk,  opium,  oranges,  oysters,  onions,  pantaloons, 
pails,  paper,  pencils,  pen-holders,  pipes,  pumps,  plasters,  pills, 
peas,  pepper,  pie-plant,  pickles,  porter,  potatoes,  pillow-cases, 
pens,  pillows,  pitchers,  pins,  raisins,  rice,  razors,  refrigerators, 
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rubber-blankets,  spades,  shovels,  screw-drivers,  sand-paper, 
sheets,  shirts,  slippers,  socks,  spittoons,  spoons,  sauce-pans, 
scissors,  splints,  sponges,  stoves,  straw,  sago,  salt,  sardines, 
sausages,  sauer-kraut,  shoes,  shoulders,  spice,  sugar,  syrup, 
soap,  strawberries,  towels,  tapioca,  tea,  tobacco,  tongues,  tin- 
ware, tallow,  wash-tubs,  washing-machines,  wine  and  spirits, 
vinegar,  <fec.  &c. 

The  number  or  amount  of  some  of  these  things  distributed 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  table,  compiled  from  such 
sources  as  chanced  to  be  accessible  to  the  writer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. While  it  makes  no  pretence  to  completeness,  and 
of  some  things  comprises  not  half  the  actual  issues  of  the 
Commission,  it  may  yet  indicate  the  magnitude  of  a  charity 
which  is  believed  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  world. 


GIVEN  TO  THE  SOLDIERS  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  THROUGH  THE 
SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


Shirts,  456,842 

Drawers,  261,922 

Socks,  pairs,  231.400 

H'dk'fs  and  Towels,  546,133 

Sheets,  153,331 

Pillow  cases,  239,063 

Blankets  and  Quilts,  91,642 

BedticksA  Mattresses,  43,817 

Bandages  and  lint,  lbs.  394,958 

Fans,  26,213 

Books  and  Pamphlets,  233,725 

Envelopes,  96,500 

Paper,  reams,  617 

Crutches,  pairs,  5,963 

Ale  and  Cider,  galls.,  22.996 

Beef,  essence,  lbs.,  73.353 

Butter  and  Cheese,lbs.  76,155 

Crackers,  lbs.  196,251 


Corn  Starch,  Farina, 

Ac,  lbs.  39,483 

Canned  Meats,  cans,  8.338 

Canned  Fruits,  cans,  123.336 

Concentr'd  Milk,  lbs.,  142,446 
Chocolate,  Broma,  Ac. 

lbs.,  6.970 

Dried  Fruit,  lbs.,  835,084 

Dried  Meats,  lbs.,  23,010 

Eggs,  dozens,  47,212 

Fish,  dried,  lbs.,  108.402 
Ice,  lbs.,*  1,340,000 
Pickles.  Sauer-kraut, 

&c,  gals.,  202,928 

Sugar,  lbs.,  70,333 

Tea,  lbs.,  13.308 

Vegetables,  bushels,  100,561 
Wines,  Brandy  Ac,  bot.  63,61 1 


Some  conception  of  the  amount  these  figures  represent  may 
be  formed  by  calculating  the  length  of  the  wagon-train  re- 
quired to  carry  any  one  of  the  above  articles,  supposing  each 


*  Only  what  was  used  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  Western  Department 
and  South  Carolina,  during  1803. 
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team  to  occupy  thirty  feet  and  to  take  one  ton,  which,  of  the 
lighter  articles,  would  be  a  large  load.  The  bandages  and 
lint  alone  would  load  a  train  more  than  a  mile  long,  —  the 
canned  fruit  would  take  another  mile,  —  the  dried  fruit,  more 
than  two  miles,  —  the  pickles,  more  than  five  miles,  —  the 
vegetables  more  than  ten  miles ! 

THE  HOSPITAL  RECORD. 

This  battle-field  and  relief  work,  striking  as  it  is,  is  but  a 
smaller  part  of  the  multiform  activity  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. And  in  this  connection  there  is  one  labor  whereby 
it  strives  to  repay  the  noble  services,  to  lighten  the  great 
sacrifices  of  those  Northern  women  who  have  hitherto  borne 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  war.  Pain  haunts  not  merely 
the  hospital  bed ;  at  home,  it  haunts  the  sleepless  pillows  of 
fond  mothers  and  loving  sisters. 

A  cloud  of  sorrow,  of  suspense,  of  apprehension  hangs  over 
all  the  homes  of  the  North.  After  every  battle,  there  comes 
an  uncertainty  harder  to  bear  than  any  sorrow ;  and  continu- 
ally the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  is  more  terrible 
to  the  mother's  heart  than  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day. 
Mothers  can  give  up  their  sons  to  the  grave  for  the  cause  of 
their  Country  and  of  Liberty.  They  can  choke  down  the 
rebellious  heart,  and  let  a  patriotic  pride  and  a  religious  trust 
stay  them  amidst  those  bitter  Avaters.  But  not  to  know 
whether  son  or  brother  be  alive  or  dead,  —  to  imagine  him 
lying  wounded,  neglected,  dying  of  thirst,  alone  midst  the 
dismal  night,  —  that  is  hard  indeed  to  bear. 

To  meet  this  need,  to  lighten  this  sorrow,  to  tell  mothers 
tvhere  their  sons  are  and  how  they  are,  the  Commission  keeps 
a  vast  system  of  books,  where  it  sets  down  the  name  and 
condition  of  the  men  in  more  than  two  hundred  hospitals. 

The  two  centres  of  information  are  Washington  and  Louis- 
ville. About  600,000  names  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
these  books.  And  whenever  a  mother  away  in  Maine,  Minne- 
sota, or  Oregon  wishes  tidings  of  her  son,  the  telegraph  brings 
her  anxious  question  and  hurries  back  the  answer.  And  like 
arrows  come  these  questions,  shot  forth  by  the  strong  bow  of 
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woman's  love.  The  wire  is  kept  quivering  with  the  pathetic 
appeals  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives.  One  says,  li  By  the 
love  you  bear  your  own  mother,  tell  me  where  my  boy  is ! " 
Another  exclaims,  "  only  give  me  some  tidings  !  "  —  any  news 
is  so  much  better  than  none.  Another  asks,  "  Is  he  dead,  and 
how  did  he  die  ?    Is  he  alive,  and  where  can  I  find  him  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  where  I  can  find  him,"  is  often  the  cry.  Without 
the  guidance  of  this  Record,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  search 
through  the  endless  hospitals.  Sometimes  friends  pass 
through  the  city  where  he  they  seek  for  lies,  going  on  to 
some  other  city,  and  come  back  to  find  that  he  died  alone 
while  they  were  vainly  seeking  his  bed,  perhaps  while  they 
were  almost  within  sound  of  his  dying  words.  (See  "The 
Sanitary  Commission,"  N.  Y.,  1864,  pp.  98  —  107.) 

•'  How  did  he  die  and  where  is  he  buried  ?  "  are  questions 
answered  with  sad  frequency  by  these  books.  If  tender 
nursing  could  not  save  his  life,  the  Commission  records  his 
last  words,  his  messages,  the  details  of  his  death.  —  all  those 
things  which  friends  so  long  to  know,  —  then  lavs  him  decent- 
ly in  the  grave  and  plants  a  post  of  lasting  cedar  at  his  head, 
marking  his  bed,  that  the  foot  of  affection  may  find  it. 

To  keep  these  books  and  pay  the  telegrams  of  the  poor,  the 
Commission  expends  $20,000  per  year.  Probably  the  same 
sum  of  money  never  before  bought  a  like  amount  of  comfort 
for  aching  hearts.  And  many  a  home  will  echo  the  words  of 
a  gentleman  in  Napa  City,  who  recently  received  good  news 
from  this  source  through  Dr.  Bellows,  "  God  bless  you,  Doc- 
tor!  and  God  bless  the  Sanitary  Commission!" 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

When  Florence  Nightingale  once  passed  through  a  hos- 
pital in  the  Crimea,  one  grateful  soldier  was  seen  to  turn 
and  kiss  his  pillow  where  her  shadow  had  chanced  to  fall. 
Many  a  brave  soldier  in  our  hospitals  could  kiss  the  shadow 
of  her  whom  the  Commission  sends  to  his  bedside,  who  feeds 
him,  or  reads  to  him,  or  writes  his  letter  home,  or  sits  by  his 
side  to  fan  him  and  chat  with  him,  cheering  him  up  and  mak- 
ing him  well  by  her  very  presence.     Many  such  Florence 
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Nightingales  our  Northern  homes  have  sent  out.  They  go  as 
the  embodiment  of  Christianity,  —  deriving  from  their  Mas- 
ter and  enshrining  that  all  may  see,  the  Life  which  is  the 
Light  of  men.  That  light  beams  on  all  these  beds  of  pain, 
shining  often  from  faces  lit  with  beauty  and  with  culture,  or 
coming  perhaps  from  beneath  the  neat  cap  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Quakeress  or  that  of  the  Catholic  Sister  of  Charity. 
Perchance,  too,  you  might  see  by  those  bedsides  the  Daughters 
of  Israel  and  others  to  whom  the  name  of  Christ  speaks 
nothing  of  a  quicker  faith  or  a  livelier  hope.  For.  however 
the  members  of  the  Commission  regret  these  divisions  among 
men,  and  however  they  may  long  for  the  day  when  all  things 
shall  have  been  subdued  unto  Christ,  they  yet  receive  the 
bounty  of  the  people  as  from  the  whole  people,  —  a  people 
so  wide-spread  and  cosmopolitan  as  to  be  united  as  yet  only 
by  the  bonds  of  a  common  Humanity,  and  a  common  love  of 
Country;  and  the  bounty  thus  entrusted  to  their  hands  they 
devote  to  those  objects  approved  by  all,  —  distributing  alike, 
through  the  hands  of  men  of  every  creed,  to  the  necessities 
of  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Gentile  or  Jew.  Their  work  is 
thus  exactly  akin  with  that  of  Florence  Nightingale,  a  work 
which  has  made  her  name  memorable  forever. 

Miss  Nightingale's  Notes  on  Nursing  (See  San.  Com.  Bulle- 
tin, pp.  125,  154,  216,  248,  310,  &c.,)  have  revealed  the  para- 
mount importance  of  cheerfulness  in  the  sick  room.  The 
Commission  aims,  therefore,  not  merely  to  make  the  hospitals 
sweet  and  clean  and  airy,  but  to  fill  them  with  sunshine  by 
sending  pictures,  illustrated  papers,  magazines,  cheerful 
friends,  all  those  things  which  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseas- 
ed. "A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,  but  a  broken 
spirit  drieth  the  bones." 

The  amount  of  merriment  in  the  hospitals  passes  belief. 
The  heroism  of  our  brave  boys  on  the  battle-field  is  surpassed 
by  their  patience  in  enduring  pain,  their  unselfishness,  their 
courage  in  facing  death.  The  cheerfulness  of  the  hospitals 
often  amounts  to  jollity.  Sometimes  when  the  Commission 
finds  it  difficult,  near  the  larger  cities,  to  guard  the  patients 
from  being  persecuted  with  too  much  attention,  the  boys  de- 
fend themselves  with  their  ever  ready  wit.     One  is  reported 
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to  have  said,  when  asked  by  a  lady  if  she  should  not  bathe 
his  forehead,  "  Well,  if  it  would  accommodate  you  very  much, 
ma'am,  you  may,  but  it's  been  bathed  nineteen  times  this  morning 
already  !  "  And  another,  when  a  lady  moistened  his  handker- 
chief with  cologne,  filled  her  with  dismay  by  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  my  !  don't  that  smell  bad  !  I  don't  mind  it  much,  ma'am, 
but  hav'nt  you  spilt  some  of  that  medicine  of  yourn  ?"  While 
the  Commission's  work  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Miss 
Nightingale,  as  far  as  hers  went,  it  quite  surpasses  hers  both 
in  comprehensiveness  and  in  magnitude.  The  child  has  quite 
outgrown  the  parent.  The  supplies  distributed  in  the  Crimea, 
(50,008  shirts,  6,843  drawers,  23,743  pair  stockings,  253  cans 
preserved  meats,  <fec.)  seem  small  in  amount  when  compared 
with  the  disbursements  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The 
table  given  upon  page  ten  of  this  tract  but  faintly  indicates 
the  magnitude  of  the  Commission's  work  in  one  of  its  lines 
of  operation. 

THE  BRAIN  WORK. 

The  labors  of  the  Commission  on  the  battle-field,  in  its  Sol- 
dier's Homes,  and  in  the  Hospitals,  are  those  more  immediate- 
ly felt  by  the  soldiers  and  seen  by  the  citizens.  Its  relief 
sent  to  the  poor  fellows  in  the  Richmond  prisons,  ($28,000  up 
to  the  17th  of  Nov.  last,)  continued  as  long  as  the  rebel  au- 
thorities permitted,  was  equally  conspicuous.  Its  relief  of 
rebel  prisoners  in  our  hands,  whom  it  always  treats  like  bro- 
thers and  fellow-countrymen  as  they  are,  is  notorious  also. 
But  its  most  important  work  is  that  which  can  never  be 
weighed  or  measured,  which  is  not  merely  for  our  country 
and  for  to-day,  but  for  all  peoples  and  for  all  time.  While  its 
preventive  work  is  little  known,  there  is  another  still  less 
known,  perhaps  even  more  important,  which  will  make  the 
hand  of  the  Commission  felt  on  all  the  future. 

The  Commission  is  gathering  a  vast  body  of  scientific  facts 
as  to  wounds,  diseases,  remedies,  hospitals,  modes  of  treat, 
ment,  &c,  the  influence  of  which  will  be  felt  in  all  future 
wars  between  civilized  nations.  The  medical  man  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  work  when  he  learns  that  already 
more  than  6,500,000  cases  of  wounds  or  disease  have  been  re- 
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ported  during  this  war.  The  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Commission  is  collecting  facts  whose  influence  is  already  felt 
in  our  armies,  and  by  foreign  nations,  as  it  will  be  felt  on  all 
the  future.  Why  the  death-rate  is  so  much  higher  in  the 
west  than  in  the  east,  —  how  many  men  are  slaughtered  by 
crowding  the  hospitals  and  camps,  or  neglecting  to  keep  them 
dry  and  clean,  —  what  is  the  effect  of  climate,  of  varied  food, 
of  night-marches,  —  what  effects  follow  the  use  of  Quinine, 
Morphine,  Bromine,  Chloroform,  —  what  amputations  always 
cost  the  patient's  life,  and  what  may  be  innocently  undertaken, 
— -  how  to  head  off  infectious  or  malarious  diseases,  —  how 
to  deal  with  fever,  scurvy,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  camp-dye. 
entery, —  how  best  to  ventilate  tents,  barracks,  transports, 
iron-clads,  —  how  best  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  battle- 
field, to  stop  hemorrhage,  to  handle  the  wounded,  —  how  to 
make  hospitals  not  "  a  curse  to  civilization,"  but  a  blessing  to 
man,  —  how  to  locate,  construct,  and  manage  them,  —  these, 
and  all  similar  things  will  be  better  known  hereafter  to  all 
civilized  nations  because  of  these  most  important  labors  and 
publications  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  constant  increase  of  the  Commission's 
work  and  usefulness  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase 
of  popular  confidence  and  cooperation.  The  past  six  months 
have  poured  into  its  coffers  more  money  than  the  previous 
three  years.  And  without  parallel  in  history  is  that  bounty 
of  the  people  which,  besides  other  magnificent  contributions, 
has  given  to  the  Commission  not  less  than  $12,000,000  in 
money  and  stores,  more  than  $4,000,000  of  that  amount  being 
in  cash.  The  Pacific  coast  has  given  nearly  $1,000,000  in 
money.  It  is  estimated  that  California  has  sent  $750,000  ; 
Washington  Territory,  $18,450  ;  Oregon,  $45,000  :  while  Ne- 
vada's contribution  is  $92,000,  in  gold. 

These  contributions,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
from  loyal  Americans  scattered  everywhere,  from  Australia 
and  China  and  Russia,  from  France  and  England  and  Ireland, 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  every  State,  from  almost 
every  town  of  the  North,  and  most  abundantly  from  this  whole 
loyal  Pacific  coast,  —  are  but  another  manifestation  of  that 
patriotic  spirit  at  whose  prompting  our  countrymen  pour 
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out  their  treasure  and  their  blood,  and  will  pour  them  out  till 
we  see  our  country's  flag,  free  "  from  treason's  rent  and  mur- 
der's stain,"  everywhere  triumphant,  the  symbol  of  Liberty 
and  Union. 

And  they  whose  hands  bestow  this  bounty  or  distribute  it 
to  the  patriot  soldier's  need,  may  hope  to  hear  the  comforting 
words : — 

"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  : 
for  i  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat  :  i  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink  :  i  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  :  i  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me :  i  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

"  yerily,  i  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren',  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me." 


UNITED  STATES  SANITARY  COMMISSION, 

CALIFORNIA  BRANCH. 


The  Rooms  are  now  open  at  240  Montgomery  St..  (S.  E.  corner  of  Pine.) 
San  Francisco,  where  members  of  the  press,  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  the 
interior  and  all  persons  interested  in  behalf  of  the  soldier,  are  invited  to  call 
and  take  such  "items."  and  gain  such  information  as  may  be  desired. 

Office  open  from  9,  A.  M.,  to  4,  P.  M. 

All  communications  and  remittances  should  be  addressed  as  above  to 


0.  C.  WHEELER,  Secretary. 


F.  F.  LOW,  rreiulent. 

R.  G.  SNEATH,  Treasurer. 

D.  C.  McRUER,  Chairman  of  Ex.  Committee. 


Seit.  5,  18C4. 
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